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THE PRISONER OF THE STANSINO. 


THE Stansino was a small cavern embedded in solid masonry. 
In the center revolved a machine which, if the cramped pris 
oner chanced to fall upon it, carried him under and dropped 
him into a vault beneath, swarming with rats. This inhuman 
invention was a feature of the Metternich tyranny in Italy. 





BY EDITH M, THOMAS, 
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YEs, still bloom our Tuscan meadows, 
Smiles the azure overspread; 
Fresh winds slake the thirst of Summer, 
Nightly dews are ceaseless shed. 
Vine and fig-tree heed their season, 
Yielding still their rich increase: 
And the olive drops her burden, 
All her sleek-leaves whispering peace. 
God of griefless, smiling Nature, 
God of blessing and of ban, 
Wherefore let thine other creatures 
Mock thy crown creation—man’ 
Oh, the olive’s fruit should wither, 
Blight consume the merry grape, 
And a subtle fire glide snakelike, 

Till the tortured earth should gape! 
And the noontide should be darkened. 
And the air with tongues be thick; 

Cursing all the name of Austria 
And the name of Metternich! 
Ay, the Tuscan knows to curse them— 
Curses from the earth’s green plain: 
Curses in yon smiling heaven; 
(Void man’s voice returns again!) 
Curses from the earth’s deep bosom, 
Where forgotton lips draw breath, 
Ah, if death-in-life Thou suff’ rest, 
Make such curses life-in-death: 
So the grave-pit and Stansino, 
Plainly heard where fail the quick, 
Shall consummate terror fasten 
On the soul of Metternich! 


Il. 


In our Virgil’s fabled Orcus 
Runs a wheel with ceaseless gyre. 
Bearing round the wretch Ixion 
Clinging to its fervid tire. 
In the grim Stansino’s center 
Runs a wheel with ceaseless gyre, 
Dipping to a nether cavern 
And a depth of gloom more dire. 
Cramped upon the narrow ledging, 
One misstep your fate must seal: 
Thus you read the modern version 
Of Ixion and the wheel. - 
Only our so gracious Minos 
(Mark!) commutes the wretch’s wo, 
Drops him from the giddy torture 
To a furtive swarm below! 
Hunger’s keen-eyed gnawing vassals 
Straightway fall to their repast! 
Presto! Where, now, is Ixion? 
May his soul find peace at last! 


IT. 


He who died but yester-morning 
Buried lay, like clod to clod, 
For a decade and a lustrum, 
While our feet above him trod: 
Vain to guess how life persisted 
On a pittance-crust and drink— 
How a coign was found for slumber 
On the vorticed cavern’s brink. 
If more slow to waste, life’s current 
Through his veins lymphatic crept; 
Or if Heaven for this preserved him, 
To inflame our wrath, that slept: 
Fifteen years of dawns unnoted-— 
Fifteen years of night on night; 
Buried, yet not slain of darkness, 
But of God’s dear, common light! 
If ye trust our word, who saw him 
As he came from underground. 
Magistrate and priest and soldier 
Were of those who stood around, 
Nor were wanting doubters, urgirg 
None within that pit could live; 
Wanting not were women bringing 
Food and wine restorative; 








Piteous, tearful, no more doubting 
Than the three who stood at dawn 
On the mount of holy burial, 
Ere they knew the sleeper gone. 


tY¥, 


Ah, the sun on yester-morning 
Seemed a sentient glow to shed. 
To atone for man’s late justice, 
And restore the living dead. 
Backward slides the heavy panel. 
Slow, as loth to yield its prize, 
Sullen gapes a square of darkness. 
Faced by gloomless morning skies. 
Faint, as out of depths unfathomed, 
Comes a voice —not sigh nor moan— 
More like caverned wind’s repining 
Than like human sorrow’s tone! 
Up they draw him, darkling, drooping— 
Shade of man, uncouth, aghast! 
In an instant he has broken 
From the arms about him cast; 
With a shriek leaps forward—sunward— 
Back he drops upon the ground .. . 
‘Touch and listen, listen closely; 
Neither pulse nor breath is found. 
Like a deadly bolt, the sunlight 
Burst his heart; so all believe. 
God! were Austria’s sun as potent, 
There’s one black heart ’twould straightway 
cleave! 
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“IGNORANCE AND INSULARITY.” 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


IN the four quarters of th> globe, who reads an 
American book?’ asked Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh 
Review, in 1820; and for years the Aanerican people 
writhed under the query as tho they had been put to 
the question themselves. In those days the American 
cuticle was extraordinarily sensitive and the gentlest 
stroke of satire caused exquisite pain. But, altho Syd- 
ney-Smith was unkind, he was not unjust; in the four 
quarters of the globe nobody to-day reads any American 
book published before 1820—except Irving’s ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker.” In the very year that Sydney Smith wrote, 
there was published in England a book which might 
have arrested the dean’s sarcastic inquiry had it ap- 
peared a few months earlier. This was Irving’s “Sketch 
Book.” The Americans of seventy years ago did not 
know it; but none the less is it a fact that American lit- 
erature made a very poor showing then, and that there 
was in existence in those days scarcely a single hook 
with vitality enough to survive threescore years and 
ten. The men who were to make our literature what it 
is were then alive—Irving, Couper, Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Bancroft, Prescott and Motley; but Irving’s ‘‘ Knicker- 
bocker ” was the only book then in print which to-day 
is read or readable. It was only in 1821 that Cooper 
published the ‘‘ Spy,” the first American historical novel, 
and the first of the ‘‘ Leatherstocking Tales” did not ap- 
pear till 1823. Reverberations of the angry roar which 
answered Sydney Smith’s question must have reached 
his ears, for, in 1824, again in the Edinburyh Review, he 
wondered at our touchiness: ‘‘That Americans . . . 
should be flung into such convulsions by English Re- 
viewers and Magazines, is really a sad specimen of 
Columbian juvenility.” 

Now, nous avons changé tout cela. In less than thiree- 
quarters of a century (a very short time in the history of 
a nation) our cuticle has toughened—perhaps the process 
was hastened by the strokes of a long war fought for 
conscience’ sake. It is not so easy now to wring our 
withers, and more often than not it is on the other side 
of the Atlantic that the galled jade winces. John Bull 
is not as pachydermatous as once he was, and a chance 
word of Brother Jonathan’s penetrates and rankles. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner once let fall an innocent re- 
mark about the British strawberry; and more than one 
British journal flushed with rage till it rivaled the red- 
ness of that worthy but hollow-hearted fruit. Mr. W. 
D. Howells suggested a criticism of two British novel- 
ists; and the editor of the Saturday Review made ready 
to accept the command of the Channel Fleet. Mr. The 
odore Roosevelt rebuked a British general for insulting 
Robert E. Lee with ignorant praise; and Mr. Andrew 
Lang promptly wrote a paper on “ International Girlish- 





an example of the failing he described. Jn a little essay 

on the centenary of Fenimore Cooper, published in The 

Century last September, the present writer remarked 

that the reader of Professor Lounsbury’s admirable bi- 

ography could ‘‘see how bravely Cooper fought for our 

intellectual emancipation from the shackles of the 

British criticism of that time, even more ignorant then 

and more insular than it is now”; and against this 

casual accusation that British criticism is or was igno- 
rant and insular, Mr. Andrew Lang again, first in Lony- 
man’s Magazine and now in THE INDEPENDENT, protests 
with his wonted suavity, of course, but with energy never- 
theless and with emphasis. 

Turn about is fair enough. When Time plays the fid- 
dle, the dancers must needs change places; and we 
Americans have no call for weeping that the British atti- 
tude to-day resembles ours in the early part of the cen- 
tury more than our own does. The change is pleasant, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang ought not to object to our enjoy- 
ment of it. As regards the special charge that British 
criticism was more ignorant and more insular fifty odd 
years ago than it is now—well, I do not think that Mr. 
Andrew Lang ought to object to thateither. If I under- 
stand my own statement it means that there has been an 
improvement in British criticism in the past half-century: 
and I do not think that this assertion affords a fair ground 
for a quarrel. Still, when Mr. Andrew Lang throws 
down the gauntlet, I cannot refuse to put on the gloves; 
and I decline to avail myself of the small side door he 
kindly left ajar for my escape. 

First, it is to be noted that when Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes in THE INDEPENDENT aboyt ‘‘critics,” and when I 
wrote in The Century, we were discussing different 
things. There are two kinds of critics, and the word 
criticism may mean either of two things. The writer of 
an anonymous book-review printed ina daily or weekly 
paper considers himself a critic, and the product of his 
pen is accepted as a criticism. But there is no, other 
word than criticism to describe the finest work (in prose) 
of James Russell Lowell and of Matthew Arnold. Mr. 
Andrew Lang chooses to consider chiefly what might be 
called the higher criticism, and he sets aside the lower 
critics as ‘‘reviewers,” declaring that ‘‘reviewers are 
rarely critics, and they are often very tired, very casual, 
very flippant.” Now, it was this type of British critic, 
the very casual and very flippant reviewer, that I had in 
mind when I spoke of the ignorance and insularity of 
British criticism; and it was the attitude of British critics 
of this type toward America that I had in mind. Itwas 
to their ignorance of America and Americans that I re- 
ferred and to the insularity of their position toward us. 
This ignorance is now less than it was in Cooper’s time. 
and of late the insularity has been modified for the bet- 
ter. But that they were ‘‘ very tired, very casual, and 
very flippant” is not an excuse for their constant attitude 
toward most American authors; it is not even an ade 
quate reason. Nodoubt Mr, Andrew Lang knows the 
anecdote—is there any Merry Jest that he has not heard? 
—of the Judge who chafed under the insulting de- 
meanor of a certain barrister until at last he was forced 
to protest: ‘‘ Brother Blank,” he said, ‘‘I know my 
great inferiority to you; but, after all, lam a vertebrate 
animal, and your manner toward me would be un- 
becoming from God Almighty to a black beetle!” 

It is in relation to America and to American workers 
that I find British criticism ignorant and insular. The 
ordinary British critic assumes a very different tone 
toward us from that he assumes toward the French or 
the Germans. He may dislike these, but he accepts them 
as equals. Us he regards as inferiors—as degenerate 
Englishmen unfortunately cut off from communion with 
the fatherland and with the mother-tongue, and to be 
chided because we do not humbly acknowledge our de- 
ficiencies. He does not know that we are now no more 
English than the English themselves are now Germans. 
He does not guess that we are proud that we are not 
English—prouder, perhaps, of nothing else. He does not 
think that we do not like being treated as tho we were 
younger sons in exile — wandering prodigals, deserv- 
ing no better fare than the husks of patronizing criti- 
cism. No American likes to be patronized, and even 
some Englishmen seem to object to it; apparently Mr. 
Andrew Lang did not approve of the critical nepotism 
of his Teutonic reviewer, But the lordliness of the em- 
inent German who feviewed Mr, Andrew Lang’s book 
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which he confessed his ignorance; and his offense was 
less heinous than that of the critic in the Saturday Re- 
view, who dismissed Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘Queen of Sheba” 
with a curt assertion that it was like his other poems. 

As the Greek felt toward the Barbarian and as the Jew 
toward the Gentile, so does the ordinary British critic 
feel toward America. The feeling of the Greek and of 
the Jew was perhaps based on a serious reason; but what 
justifies the lofty superiority of the British critic? Is 
not its cause the self-satisfaction of ignorant insularity ? 
—using neither word in any offensive sense. And does it 
not result in a willingness to condemn without know!- 
edge and without any effort to acquire knowledge? Any 
one who recalls Brougham’s review of Byron’s first 
book, or Jeffrey’s attack on Keats, or Wilson’s dissec- 
tion of Tennyson, knows that there are British criti- 
cisms which are not models of sweetness and light; 
never are sweetness and light more frequently absent 
than in British criticism of America and of Americans. 
“‘ Light,” I take it, means knowledge; and ‘“‘ sweetness” 
is incompatible with that form of morgue britannique 
which one may call insularity. 

The higher criticism in England, which Mr. Andrew 
Lang praises perhaps not more than it deserves, has de- 
veloped greatly within the last twenty years. It is not 
ignorant like the very tired, very casual and very flip- 
pant reviewer, nor in the same fashion; but it has an 
ignorance of its own, compounded of many simples. Its 
attitude toward us is not as offensive, but it is not with- 
out its touch of superiority now and again. Mr. Andrew 
Lang himself, for example, is ignorant of our best critics 
and confesses his ignorance as frankly as did his Teu- 
tonic reviewer, and then he reveals what is not wholly 
unlike insularity in his readiness, despite this ignorance, 
to make comparisons between American critics and 
British. 

On Mr. Andrew Lang’s list of British critics are the 
names of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Pater, Mr. Saints- 
bury (the author of a ‘“‘ History of French Literature”), 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor Robertson Smith, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. Tneodore Watts—and every reader 
must instinctively add Mr. Andrew Lang’s own name to 
a list on which it will find no superior. The ten names 
seem oddly chosen; an American misses the name of 
Mr. John Morley, perhaps the foremost of British critics 
of our day, and those of Mr. Austin Dobson and of Mr. 
William Archer. Of American critics Mr. Andrew Lang 
can recall of his own accord, apparently, only the name 
of Mr. Lowell, and he* remarks that ‘‘ Mr. Howells, in 
an essay on this subject, mentions Mr. Stedman and Mr. 
T. S. Perry, doubtless with justice.” If there were any 
advantage in making out a list of American critics to 
place beside the list of British critics, I should put down 
the names of Mr. G. W. Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, Professor Cor- 
son, Prof, T. F. Crane, Mr. W. C. Brownell, Mr. John Bur- 
roughs, Mr. George E. Woodberry and Mr. Henry James 
—adding, of course, the names of Mr. Lowell and of Mr. 
Stedman, and that of Professor Child, mentioned by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in another part of his paper. ButI fear 
me greatly that thisis idle; it is but the setting up of one 
personal equation over against another. Orthodoxy is 
my doxy and heterodoxy is your doxy. Counting of 
noses is not the best way to settle a dispute about lit- 
erature. 

Indeed there is no way to settle such a dispute, and 
there is no hope of coming to an agreement. ‘It isa 
very pretty quarrel as it stands”; and if ‘‘ we quarrel 

in print, by the book,” let us stop at the first degree, the 
Retort Courteous, not going on even to the third, the 
Reply Churlish. Also is there much virtue in an If. 
‘‘If you said so, then I said so.” Let us then, while 
there is yet time, shake hands across the Atlantic and 
swear brothers. 

New YORK CIty. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Or Common CounciL, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





DuRING the past year a Committee of the City Coun- 
cils of Philadelphia, with myself as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to examine the whole subject of Education as 
it might affect the school attendance. It may be noted 
that in this city the law of the State places the whole 
subject of Public Education in the hands of a Board of 
School Controllers, appointed by the Judges of the 
Courts, one controller from each ward, who serves 
for three years. It is rare that a controller is not re-ap- 
pointed, unless he ceases to hold office by some circum- 
stance outside of the control of the judges. City Coun- 
cils have no authority whatever over this Board. The 
law officer of the city has decided that the Board can 
teach what it pleases, do as it likes, so far as the coun- 
cils are concerned, and that all councils can do is to say 
ves or no to its applications for money. 

The Committees of Council on Schools and Education 
have only to familiarize themselves with the work of 
the Board so as to decide on the wisdom of granting 
these applications. The Board is responsible in other 
respects to nothing but the laws of the State, It is im- 


portant to remember this in any discussion on the scope 
and condition of public education in Philadelphia. 

City Councils have repeatedly asked for information 
from the Board as to the condition of the schools, but 
the replies have not brought what was soughtfor. The 
Committee gbove noted decided to make its own exami- 
nation. It was told there were from eight tu ten thou- 
sand children waiting admission for want of school 
buildings. As the city had beex making appropriations 
annually for new buildings for some years past, that 
should be commensurate with the supposed growth of 
population, it was decided that the Chairman of the 
Committee, the writer of this, should visit every school 
in the city, and examine the subject from any point of 
view that might affect school attendance. This involved 
an inspection of about 250 separate schools, with over 
2,000 teachers; a few unimportant ones only were 
omitted. Such a study could not fail to be instructive. 

While on this investigation the letter of Father Mc- 
Dermott appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of October 3d, 
and, under the circumstances, naturally excited special 
interest. I had discovered that up to the time when my 
investigation began, January Ist, 1886, a large number 
of public schools had declined largely in their attend- 
ance, some of the buildings being comparatively empty, 
and that this was chiefly owing to the withdrawal of 
Roman Catholic children by the establishment of paro- 
chial schools. The exact number in these schools at 
that date was 19,462, while the number in the public 
schools was 101,188; in round numbers one-fifth as 
many were in the Roman Catholic schools as in the pub- 
lic schools. An approximation to the population of 
Philadelphia is better obtained through the registration 
of voters, than even by census returns. A member of 
Common Councils is allotted to each 2,000 voters. Each 
Common Councilman, therefore, represents an average 
of 8 000 voters. There are 113 of these Councilmen and 
we may therefore place the nnmber of voters at 339,000. 
The proportion of women, minors and non-naturalized is 
conceded to be 4} to each voter, which gives us 1,525,000 
for the full population. One-third of this number, or 
500,000 it has been claimed, profess the Catholic faith. 
The Roman Catholics are educating, therefore, only one 
in every twenty-five of their people. The average num- 
ber of children of school age—six to sixteen—cannot 
very well be approximated. The children, also, leaving 
school at so many different ages before sixteen, would 
be against any fair estimate even if we had the approxi- 
mate figures. It is clear, however, that even with the 
large number of 19,462, the Roman Catholics in Phila- 
delphia are not educating a very large proportion of 
their own children. The statement that Catholics sup- 
port the education of their own class is, therefore, only 
partially true. And this was found to be the case. In 
a number of schools where Catholic children had left 
for the parochial schools, they were found to be of Trish 
parentage; and Catholic children of Italian parentage 
and of other nationalities had taken their places. The 
principal of one school, largely composed of the children 
of Italian Catholics, stated, in explanation, that ‘‘ no 
other people had the same reverence for the opinion of 
the priests on this educational question as the Irish had.” 
She was careful to explain subsequently that she was 
far from using this expression in any offensive sense, 
as she was herself a Roman Catholic. 

It may be here noted that a large number of assistant 
teachers in the schools in Philadelphia are Roman 
Catholics. Many are principals of the schools, and they 
all unite in the opinion that there is no danger to Catho- 
lic morality—whatever Father McDermott may under- 
stand by that term—in our public school system. It was 
stated to me by Catholic teachers that Catholics gener- 
ally were not in sympathy with the efforts of their 
priests to withdraw their children from the public 
schools. After a little while numbers would return to 
their places, and in some cases a house to house visita- 
tion would then be made in order to get them back to 
the parochial schools. I have been myself a director of 
public schools since 1879, and have had some experience 
of this character. I may say that it is a fact that large 
numbers of Catholics do not send their children to the 
public schools because of any doubt of the morality 
taught there, but in deference to the judgment of the 
clergy. I am sure I can say that, as a body, Catho 
lics do not object to the education of their children in 
the public schools. When, therefore, Father McDer- 
mott insists that ‘‘ Catholics have shown the sincerity 
of this conviction” (that the present public school sys- 
tem will lead to paganism) ‘‘ by depriving their children 
of the advantages of the public schools,” I would reply 
that the facts do not show that any such general convic- 
tion exists. I believe it only is his conviction, and I am 
by no means certain that even all the clergy share it 
with him. It is a sense of duty from obedience, and 
not of conviction, that largely sustains the parochial 
schools. 

‘* What will it profita man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” might have an application to the 
public school system, if it could be shown by evidence 
that Catholic children lost their souls by attending these 
schools; but the universal testimony of these Catholic 
public school teachers was that just as good Catholics 
were those children who went through the public schools 
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not wanting some teachers who contended that the aver- 
age was better. One intelligent Catholic principal, 


-whose attention I especially called to Father McDer- 


mott’s letter, did not hesitate to declare that she would 
take 100 at random who had gone through the public 
schools and 100 who bad passed only through the paro- 
chial schools, and would ‘‘ guarantee a larger per cent- 
age of good Catholics in favor of the public schools,” 
My own experience is similar. The district in which | 
am a director is a very large one. It educates between 
four and five thousand children annually. Many Catho- 
lics have gone through the course. I have known many 
of them. I do not know of any one who became a worse 
Catholic by going there. Some of these children go 
educated have become teachers, and two are teaching 
Protestant children by my vote, and I believe two are 
Catholic priests. 

If there be no ground for the charge of danger to 
‘*Catholic morality” under the public school system, 
there might seem no necessity for any further argument 
for separate Catholic schools. But it is well to consider 
Father McDermott’s argument for a division of the 
school fund, which might be discussed aside from any 
question of morality. Does the Catholic who sends his 
child to a parochial school pay a double school tax? 
The amount of religious and educational property exempt 
from taxation in Philadelphia is simply enormous. A 
tax rate of $1.50 would be amply sufficient to meet all 
municipal demands if every tub stood on its own bot- 
tom. The Catholic schools pay nothing for the public 
improvements such as private owners pay for. We are 
putting down a sewer now in front of one which, if pri- 
vate property, would pay $900 as its share; but it pays 
nothing. ‘ 

Paving of the roadway has been ordered, for which, 
under our laws, the owner pays; in addition to his own 
he pays out of the public taxes for a Catholic school in 
my mind as I write, $2,656. I have been a member of 
the Highway Committee of Philadelphia City Councils 
since 1883, and scarcely an ordinance comeg before us in 
which we have not to provide payment for some relig- 
ious or charitable institution, among which Catholic in- 
stitutions figure largely. In this indirect manner (ath- 
olics get a large slice from the city treasury. 

Again, Philadelphia raises taxes only for the number 
it educates. For the year just closed it appropriated 
$2,482.956.85 to the Board of Public Education. If the 
children now educated by the Catholics had been a 
charge on the public treasury, half a million more dol- 
lars would have had to be raised, and the Catholic now 
paying ona $1.85 tax rate would have had a $1.95 rate 
topay. It is not only by keeping down an increase in 
the tax rate, and by getting exemption from tax on the 
sc’ool property that the Catholic gets a good share of a 
school tax when he supports his own school; but the 
property exempted increases in value enormously in 
time, and yields a great profit when sold, while other 
owners, who sell after many years, often realize little 
more than interest and taxes. 

But supposing there should be found a loss to ‘‘ Cath- 
olic morality” by the public school system, and suppos- 
ing there was anything to divide that the Catholics do 
not now get—would it be wise in the State to apportion 
the school money between different religious denomina- 
tions? 

When the school system of Pennsylvania was first es- 
tablished, it was avowedly for the poor; it had no ref- 
erence to either religion or morals. The highly edu- 
cated person is as liable to be immoral as the poorly 
educated. It was enacted in 1818, and only the simple 
elements taught known as the Lancastrian system. 
None of the reasons given by Father McDermott had 
anything to do with its inception. The writer of this 
chapter spent some of the few years of his school life 
under this Lancastrian system. The ‘ virtue and in- 
telligence” involved by a knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic as far as ‘‘ the rule of three,” was not 
very extended; but it was thought that those who 
knew something of these things were better able to 
make a living—less likely to fall on the State for support 
--than those who knew less. 

In 1836 the scope of public education was enlarged 
so as not to apply merely to the children of indigent 
parents. Little by little the power of those in charge of 
public education have been increased, but always from 
the original standpoint of helping the child to make a 
good headway in the world. Religion was carefully 
avoided, and morality in any form that Father McDer- 
mott would understand the word, was certainly never 
thought of. It was left for these later days to make 
those nice distinctions between Catholic morality, Prot- 
estant morality, and pagan morality; and in view of the 
danger of these nice distinctions, the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania as amended in 1873 was led to declare 
that no public school money should be “used for the 
support of sectarian schools.” 

It has been my good fortune to be thrown from early 
years into intimate relationship with both Catholics and 
Protestants; and I can readily understand the difficulty 
so many have in “ putting themselves into each other's 
place,” to which Father McDermott so feelingly alludes. 
As he truly says the difficulty is increased where race oF 
religious feeling blind men to the objects and motives of 





as went through the parochial’ schools; and there were 





others; and I will add that the difficulty is still further 
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intensified when people are kept so completely apart even 
from infancy that they have but little asseciation with 
each other. My early and close associations with Catholics 
and Protestants, led me to have a far greater respect for 
the objects and motives of Catholics than I could possi- 
ply have had if our rela'ions had been “‘ wide as the 
poles asunder.” TI have usually found expressions of ill- 
will, or even of hatred by Protestants of Catholics, or 
by Catnolics toward Protest :nts, come from people who 
knew little of the other side. When each knew the 
other better, ill-feeling soon vanished. Jam, atany rate, 
well assured from my experience in so many walks of 
public life, that the great desire of Catholic morality 
expatiated on by Father McDermott, of ‘‘ putting your- 
self in his place,” will be better accomplished by edu- 
cating all classes together in our public schools, than by 
the separate, isolated method he advocates. 

Much better that all public education should be abol- 
ished, than that a system which isolates rather than 
unites should prevail. In conclusion then let me say, 
that so far as Philadelphia is concerned the facts do not 
show that ‘‘ Catholic morality” is in the least danger 
from the public school system, nor do they show that the 
Catholic people, as a body, have any fear thereof. The 
dread comes chiefly from the clergy who have little 
practical knowledge of the working of the schools. Nor 
have they any right to a draft on the public treasury to 
support their schools, because matters wholly worldly 
lie at the foundation of the public school system; and 
they would be no better off if they had, as increased ex- 
penditures mean only increased taxation. 

And aside from all this is the obvious fact that that 
which produces a better understanding among all classes 
is better conducive to good citizenship than that which 
drives them apart; and that a public school system in 
which anything offensive to the religious faith of any 
one shall be carefully eliminated, is more calculated to 
engender those neighborly feelings that produce good 
citizenship than any system can possibly be that tends 
to keep humanity apart. 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSOURI. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 











WE are in a spot remote from the world—separated 
from it by an invisible barrier—a spot where the whir 
and clatter of its busy machinery penetrates by not so 
much as a whisper; where primitive passions hold un- 
questioned sway. It is an Indian village on an Indian 
reservation. The yellow river tumbling lazily over its 
bed of sand, the bare foot-hills merging their grassy 
curves ina vast sweep of purple prairie; the obscure, oc- 
casional cluster of conical white tents gleaming under 
the bluff, among the hoary cotton woods that line the 
river-bank—all is naked, glorious Nature, permitting 
but scanty signs of the occupation of man. Nor is the 
man himself far from Nature. 

It is past the middle of September, and very early in 
the morning; yet the sun, in Dakota, sheds a virile and 
powerful ray while but just above the horizon, and there 
isa prescience of intense heat, even with the chill of 
dawn in the air. 

Let us approach these white tents. The village is 
awakening. This splendid hush is disturbed by the first 
faint stir of morning in a hamlet numbering two bun- 
dred human beings, who one by one shake off sleep and 
emerge into the September sunshine. In an hour this 
little spot on the river-bank will be alive with the play 
of a hundred curious instincts and passions; with hun- 
ger and greed; with maternal tenderness and social hos- 
pitality; with vanity and curiosity; it may be with jeal- 
ousy and rage; it may be with love and despair. There 
mav even be observed something nobler—a moment of 
aspiration, of supreme self-control, or of diviner self- 
surrender. 

The old women appear first, stooping and disheveled 
creatures, in shapeless dark garments; and it is not long 
before the smoke of their primitive fires steals upward 
into the sky, and the fragrance of the morning meal per- 
vades the air. Then the oval door of the tent again 
swings outward, and the old men emerge, head first, 
body bent nearly double, draw up the blanket with a 
peculiar gesture, wrapping it tightly around them, cast 
an observant eye over the landscape, and sally forth in 
quest of their ponies. Children of all ages crawl and 
tumble out in any fashion, unwashed and little clad, and 
fill the camp with their cries and their laughter. Last 
of allappear the young people, moving leisurely and 
deliberately, some retiring to a little distance to arrange 
the more careful toilet due to their youthful self-respect; 
others merely yawning once or twice, and disappearing 
again for another nap. Most of them were up late last 
night at the dance, and have nothing to do to day, as 
they imagine, but to eat, sleep, and dress again for the 
evening. 

Now the ponies are watered and the men are lying 
about in easy attitudes, drinking their coffee—yet there 
is one lodge, new and beautifully white, about which 
we have seen no sign of life; not even a dog has thrust 
his inquisitive nose from under the tightly stretch »d 
canvas. Suddenly a shrill, high, prolonged shriek is 
audible, as yet a good way off. A note that pierces 
through the clatter of loosened tongues with which the 





ivillage accompanies its morning meal, It is a whisper 


from the great world at last—the world which seemed a 
moment since so hopelessly remote—it is the whistle of 
a Missouri River steamboat! Everybody is on his feet 
in a moment and every eye strained to catch the first 
glimpse of this wonderful craft as it glides rcund the 
distant curve which bounds the view. It is an unusual 
tho not an unheard-of apparition; the matutinal gossip 
of the women is hushed; various dogs investigate the 
breakfast unchidden; and only an occasional exclama- 
tion or conjecture breaks the expectant silence. The 
door of the mysterious lodge moves; it swings aside, and 
a small, youthful head frames itself in the opening. 
Another moment and her figure is thrown out at full 
length against the dazzling white background, in the in- 
tense morning light—the slight figure of a very young 
girl in a red gown, a brilliant shaw] gracefully draping 
head and shoulders, a wondering, anxious look on the 
delicate, childish face. Motionless she stands there and 
gazes with the rest at the bend of the river. She is fol- 
lowed directly by a young man, whose thick, wavy, 
black hair hangs down on his shoulders. He is tall, and 
of a somewhat more noble bearing than most; his face 
is grave, and the features of a cast uncommon even 
among the handsome youths of the tribe. As the slen- 
der boat steals swiftly into view, and a second whistle, 
much louder and longer than the first, announces its 
purpose to land—a rare event—the curiosity reaches its 
hight and a remarkable expression creeps over the faces 
of each of the two in whom we are interested. In his 
it isa growing excitement and eagerness, but slightly 
tempered with regret; in hers it isa growing compre- 
hension and agony of grief, which bursts out in a 
storm of loud, passionate crying as he girds his blanket 
about him and sets off with long strides for the river- 
bank, followed by the girl, still weeping, and by nine- 
tenths of the men, women and children in the village. 

It has proved a momentous morning. Before the sun 
is high in a cloudless heaven, before the dew on the 
feathery grass in the bottom-lands is dry, everybody is 
standing on the shelving bank, where the boat lies puff- 
ing at the landing. Strange, bearded men are passing 
to and fro on the plank, casting curious looks about 
them and exchanging laughing comments, while half 
the women in the village are uttering loud, tearless wails 
and exclamations of wo. Three of their young men 
are going away on that boat into the white man’s coun- 
try—going to the ends of the earth, even to the salt wa- 
ter, to learn the white man’s language and ways—as 
the old women say, to die. 

They go, indeed, quite of their own accord; they prom- 
mised a month since, and have been waiting from day 
to day for the ‘‘ fire-boat” to come for them. At last she 
has come, their expected escort 1s on board, and all is 
ready. There are but a few minutes for farewells; but 
farewells are not much in the Indian’s line, so it does 
not matter. The three heroes of the hour display very 
little feeling; they go from relative to relative and ex- 
change with each other the rare and undemonstrative 
Indian kiss—a ceremony reserved for great occasions 
like the present. Only asentence or two passes between 
the youth and the girl whom we have observed, as they 
stand a little apart behind a screen of bushes. 

‘‘Take me with you! Oh, take me with you!” 

‘IT cannot; but I will come back soon.” 

‘‘T must follow you. Oh, let me go with you!” 

‘*1t is impossible. I will come back.” 

He leaves her abruptly, he steps on board, the boat 
swings loose, the whistle screams, the white passengers 
wave their hats and cheer senselessly and hilariously, the 
old women cover their heads with their shawls and rock 
toand fro; but one poor young creature, wild with her 
loss, unheeding now who sees her, darts out of the group 
and runs swiftly along the bluff, stumbling in the tan- 
gled under-brush, slipping on the dry sand, vainly, 
hopelessly, wildly following and calling after her lost 
bridegroom. Easily, lightly, the fire-boat steams out of 
sight and hearing; easily her lover eludes those frantic, 
useless cries, the village is left far behind and only the 
river bluffs echo her spent grief. Poor bride of a single 
night! wedded last evening and deserted ere noon; se- 
cretly wedded and now publicly thrown aside for the 
untried, mysterious, dreaded world of the white man ! 


Seven years have wrought a ‘‘ marked advance in the 
condition of the Indians,” among the rest in that of the 
little band on the banks of the Missouri whom we left 
in the midst of the first great shock which disturbed 
their ignorant Arcadia. The well-meant but sadly inade- 
quate “ civilization policy” of the United States Govern- 
ment is bearing its tardy fruits. The annual distribution 
of a shoddy suit of clothing has resulted in the course of 
years in the adoption of citizen’s dress, ‘‘ wholly or in 
part,” by a majority of the tribe. The appointment of 
more or less competent farmers, and the doling out in 
insufficient quantities of seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments, has brought some acres of fertile prairie under 
occasional cultivation. The former dwellers in tents 
‘ave built for themselves cabins of logs, plastered with 
ciay and roofed with thatch, and within these one- 
roomed, ill-ventilated dwellings are to be found dubious- 
looking Government beds, stoves and even chairs—suc- 
cessors to the well-aired couch of. blankets or skins, and 
the open fire and gypsy kettle. 


The High Church missionary who, seven years ago, 
had visited but once this out-of-the-way litle band in 
whom we are interested, has now an organized ‘‘ field” 
among the tribe to which they belong, with three chapels, 
two assistants and a daily service. He numbers his 
qgmmunicants by scores and his baptized members by 
hundreds. There is an Agency boarding-school, which, 
after a precarious existence of some five or six years, has 
advanced within the past year to be a very creditable 
institution of its kind, and a Church boarding-school for 
girls is in process of building. Undoubtedly there has 
been great progress. 

In one of the low yellow huts which are scattered along 
the bottom-lands at much greater intervals than were the 
cinvas lodges seven years ago, the door stands open to 


‘the September sunshine, whose clear blaze pitilessly 


reveals a squalid and disorderly interior. The fitful 
breeze that rustles the braided husks of the parti-colored 
maize drying under the “‘ brush arbor” has scarcely life 
enough left to fan the cheek of the dying woman who 
lies but a few feet away. The mean, close little room is 
littered with unwashed bedding and dishes, remnants of 
food, trunks and boxes and a disabled chair or two--only 
beside the bed of the sick woman, with its dingy quilts 
and unsavory little pillows, hang the invariable, new, 
gay dress and beautifully worked moccasins prepared 
long beforehand for the last toilet. Consumption, the 
scourge of the modern Indian, has left to that wasted 
face and form the mere ghost of a once graceful wo- 
manhood. ‘Thesmall, slight maiden is now an emaciated 
creature whose loose garb hangs as if it draped a skele- 
ton, and as the wide sleeve falls back it exposes an arm 
that one shrinks from beholding. The dark, delicate- 
featured face is refined away to an unearthly aspect— 
not without a weird sweetness—all eyes and smile. 

Straight into this all but etherealized presence he 
walks unannounced, as Indians will—the young native 
deacon, only two weeks in orders. Tall and well-made 
and handsome, he is dressed all in black of clerical cut, 
with immaculate linen setting off the dark, grave face 
and closely-cropped jet-black hair. He carries a little 
satchel in one hand and removes his hat with the other 
—altogether a somewhat striking figure, as he hesitates 
in the narrow doorway, half blinded as yet by the in- 
tense sunlight from which he has entered this dim, poor 
little room. His errand is a simple yet a very impor- 
tant one. The missionary whose headquarters are at 
the Agency, fifteen miles away, bas just received the 
message that a dying woman desires baptism, and, as his 
duties call him in another direction, he has sent his 
newly arrived assistant to perform the rite. As it hap- 
pens, this is his first baptism, and he is concealing his 
nervousness with good success, under a fresh access of 
ministerial dignity. 

Ah, she has recognized him! She is a woman, and 
she does not need the advantage of his position in the 
half-lighted hut to discern that face and figure outlined 
against the strong sunlight—the face and form she has 
not seen for seven long years. Strengthened, developed, 
transformed to outward seeming. still they express the 
very individuality of the man who once was hers—and 
once dear, alwuys dear to a woman! The dumb soul 
that looked out of those eyes on that September morn- 
ing, long ago, has found a voice; the blind obstinacy 
that had set certain lines about the full lips at nineteen 
has written itself in other lines as intelligent determina- 
tion at twenty-six; a sensuousness about the whole 
lower part of the face has disappeared. She can feel, 
tho she cannot understand bow much it is ennobled; but 
she merely turns her face away and conceals it in the 
folds of her shaw], while her sick brain repeats in a dizzy 
whirl the events of that strange morning seven years 
ago—the rude awakening from her bridal-bed in the 
new, white lodge, the sickening scream of the boat's 
whistle, the tumultnous scene at the landing, the child- 
ish despair of those first hours of realization that she 
had lost him forever, while the hot, bright sun mounted 
rapidly in the heavens, and nosound but her own cry- 
ing violated the stillness of that remote wilderness. 
That was the first crisis in her poor little life, as this was 
the second; and all that has passed between is forgotten, 
the quick healing over of the hurt—the formation of 
new ties—the dull, but not unhappy years with another 
man; the birth of her child; the death of her husband 
but a month since; his expression of a wish that she and 
the boy should be baptized, and her tardy attempt to 
fulfill his desire with but a vague conception of its mean- 
ing—all this is but a dream, and nothing real to her at 
this moment save the actual presence of the handsome, 
impassive young deacon, who has not yet’ even discov- 
ered who she is! 

The face of her mother enlightens him at last. The 
old creature crawls out of a shadowy corner, gray and 
dirty and disheveled and not changed at all from the 
woman she wus seven years ago. She came forward 
humbly enough, knowing but standing much in awe of 
him, and greets him by name but without any refer- 
ences to the past. Then he is suddenly oppressed with 
strong embarrassment, modified by a little resentment 
and but slightly dashed with pity. The sight of that 
wasted little form on the bed—the sharp, colorless face 
half-hidden in the pillow—awakes in him no softer emo- 
tion, He knew that she had married another within a 





year of his leaving her—knew and did not particularly 
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care; he had not cared to know more, not even the name 
of her husband of the existence of her child! Her 
child! is that her child? that pitiful little limping 
creature—a mass of festering sores from head to foot— 
blind, lame, devoured with the accursed heritage of 
scrofula! Yet, in spite of al', there is a pathetic sweet# 
ness about the elfish little face upturned to his—wonder- 
ing but notafraid. He is a sort of type of the misfor- 
tunes of his race. 

Oh, how the young man longs to escape from this 
wretched place, with its hateful associations—away 
from this death in life—out on the prairie in the ripe 
sunshine. But duty is duty, and the solemn rite for 
which he was summoned must be performed. He nerves 
himself for the effort to such good purpose that no out- 
sider would have seen anything strained in the situation. 
He goes to the bedside; takes the limp hand; speaks me- 
chanical words of religious comfort tothe unresponsive 
sufferer. Out of his neat satchel come the Dakota 
Prayer Book and the little silver baptismal font which 
gleams purely amid its squalid surroundings. Witnesses 
are called in; they sit in reverent silence as the solemn, 
uncomprehended service flows evenly from his lips, in 
deep tones unbroken by feeling and schooled to the con- 
ventional emphasis. A name, too, he must give her; the 
first that occurs to him is Mary. 

‘“‘Mary,I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” The water 
trickles over her forehead—she is numbered among the 
saved! And in her bosom there is sore agitation but no 
conflict; there is no room for any thought of God, if 
indeed she is capable of a thought of him; there is only 
an intense but well-hidden consciousness of the nearness 
of one man—of his touch on her brow—the man who once 
washers, tho for a single night! ; 

Two days liter a new ragged mound disfigures the 
smooth prairie. 

_ LuWER BRULE AGENCY, DAK. 
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THE CONCLUSIONS REACHED. 


AT the close we may take a look backward at the 
ground over which we have traveled. 

EXPERIENTIAL PHILOSOPHY cannot give us univer- 
sal or necessary truth, or any truth beyond the narrow 
limits of observation. It is doubtful whether it can 
furnish a valid argument for the existence of God. In 
the system of Locke we are supposed to perceive only 
ideas and are precluded from the knowledge of things. 

SENSATIONALISM gives us sensations and feelings vari- 
ously compounded, and we cannot from these derive 
mind or even body as substances, but only as Mill con- 
cludes ‘ possibilities of sensation” and “a series of feel- 
ings aware of itself.” 

THe A-PRIORI SCHOOL OF KANT makes our first per- 
ceptions to be of phenomena (appearances) and not of 
things. Then all that we know has Forms imposed upon 
it by the subjective mind, so that while we must believe 
in the existence of things wedo not know what they 
are. We pronounce judgments upon them, but accord- 
ing to the restrictive laws of subjective Categories. 
The result is that when we would argue the existence of 
substance, cause, and other connections, and of God, we 
tind ourselves in a world of Illusions. A vigorous at- 
tempt is made to save us from nescience by calling in 
Moral Reason, which gives usa high idea of duty of a 
judgment day and of God, which are all real; but it is 
doubtful whether the system can give us a known 
world of things to which to apply them. It is evident 
that an ideal world can give us only an ideal or pan- 
theistic God. 

THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL proposes to be, and means to be, 
and professes to be realist; but in the pages of Reid and 
Stewart it speaks doubtfully about our perceiving things, 
and in the pages of Hamilton it gives us only relative 
knowledge, which is not a knowledge of things as they 
are, and ends avowedly in nescience. 

Herbert Spencer here comes in, and acts a part in this 
century corresponding to Hume in the last. He shows 
that while we have sensations, whichare simply affec- 
tions of the nerves, and can pronounce various sorts of 
judgments upon them, yet we have and can have no 
insight into the nature of things or of God. 

If there be any truth, even partial truth, in this repre- 
sentation, philosophy has come to a crisis, such as it did 
when Berkeley drove the partial idealism of Descartes 
and Locke to pure idealism, and Hume drove the whole 
school to nihilism. Speculations have thus been shown 
to be false by the consequences to which they lead. The 
vessel has foundered because it has not followed the right 
track. The train has been wrecked by the bursting of 
the materials which it carries. As philosophy has in- 
flicted the wound, it must hasten to heal it. It must 
begin to build anew (for the human head, not to speak 
of the human heart, will not be satisfied with an agnos- 
tic philosophy); and it will have this advantage that 
the ground has so far been cleared of incumbrances. I 
trust it will rise as a phoenix from its ashes, profiting 


by the blunders it has made, and purified by the fires 
through which it has passed. 

Realism is the one thing to be introduced into modern 
philosophy (it will be shown that it had a place, tho not 
always the right place, in the ancient Greek philosophy) 
to give it coherence and consistency. Philosophy, what- 
ever else it may do, aims at settling foundations. But 
reality is the firmest of all foundations. A chink has 
appeared in the wall indicating that there is some de- 
fect at the base. There are crevices staring us in the 
face, and they have to be filled up. We may find that 
these evils can be remedied by giving reality its proper 
place on the rock on which the building stands, and in 
the cement which binds the. parts together. In this 
process some abutments which are incumbrances will 
require to be taken down; but the edifice will rest more 
firmly upon its well-laid foundation. 

We see how it is that Agnosticism is so prevalent in 
the present day. Young men pondering a deep subject 
in religion, in morals, or science, with which they are 
troubled, find that philosophy, with all its professions 
and pretensions, gives them little to rest on in the last 
resort; and they conclude that nothing can be known as 
it is. Those who would confute this Agnosticism ex- 
perience great difficulty in doing so. The reason is that 
they have no ground, no oi oré, on which to stand. 
They commonly satisfy themselves with proving, which 
they can do easily and successfully, that nescience is 
suicidal. It is an evident contradiction to affirm that 
we know that we can know nothing. But they do not 
see that in establishing this point they are only playing 
into the hands of the agnostics. For by far the most 
powerful argument of Hume and the skeptics is, that 
there are contradictions, antinomies (as they call them), 
in our nature, and so conclude that human reason can- 
not be trusted. They set two strong contradictory prop- 
ositions to counteract each other, and thus leave us in 
nihilism. Many an ambitious youth is laboring to pull 
down Mr. Spencer’s imposing structure only to find it 
falling on himself. He propounds an argument which 
seems profound; but, on searching it, it is seen to assume 
the reality which he proposes to prove. The only suc- 
cessful method of meeting Agnosticism is to assume 
reality; not trying to prove it, but taking it for granted, 
as we do the axioms of geometry, as intuitive truth, 
which can stand the tests of intuition. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that we cannot prove 
every truth by syllogism or by any mediate or external 
evidence. We can prove only by premises given and 
allowed; butif we areto proveevery truth we have also 
to prove the premises, which have to be proven by prior 
premises; and thus we need an endless chain of premises 
hanging on each other, and the whole hanging on noih- 
ing. There are truths which do not require to be 
proven; they have their evidence in themselves, and we 
have an intuitive power of discerning it. Of this char- 
acter are the axioms of geometry. No one should at- 
tempt to prove them; if any one does, he will find that 
the evidence he employs is not soclear and certain as the 
axiom itself is. We assume the axiom without seeking 
proof, and in doing so we are not acting unreasonably; 
we are assuming what we know by a higher reason than 
mediate reasoning. Spontaneously we are sure that we 
have reality in what is presented to us by the senses, 
and by self-consciousness. I believe that this is the first 

truth which the infant mind knowsas it wakes into ex- 
istence. Being so, philosophy should take it up and 
start with it; it should not attempt to demonstrate it. 
If any one is not satisfied with this statement let him 
try to prove his own existence. What external proof 
can he bring? Perhaps he may answer, some one, my 
father, toldme so. But does he not see that in order to 
reach the existence of the father he has to assume his 
own existence? 

Iam insisting that to every philosophy the questicn be 
put, What do you make of reality? If you omit it, I 
demand that you give it a place; otherwise your system 
is a mere speculation. If you give it a place, I ask, At 
what place ?—at the entranee? in the middle? or at the 
close? In this inquiry it will turn out that reality can- 
not be proven except by premises that contain reality, 
and that it is to be assumed in philosophy, even as it is 
taken fer granted and acted upon in our native percep- 
tions. 

Here it may be interesting to notice that the aim of 
the Greek philosophy—the earliest deserving the name, 
all prior being loose and undiscriminating—was, to dis- 
cover reality as opposed to appearances. Its earliest 
metaphysical school was the Eleatic, and its search was 
for existence—ro ov and ro ewvat, In their subtle disquisi- 
tions, they often confused what is simple, and made as- 
sertions which have no meaning. It can be shown that 
the Greek philosophy kept it steadily in view to dis- 
cover, not the absolute, as the German historians so 
often represent them as doing, but the real. This was 
the aim of Socrates, when he insisted so much on defini- 
tion. Plato found the real among the fleeting in his 
Ideas. Aristotle classified the real under his ten cate- 
gories. The Stoics found reality specially in virtue as 
the only good, and the Epicureans in pleasure. It was 
because this was their search that the Greek philosophy 
has been so abiding, and that students ever turn back to 
it, while other systems have been swallowing each other 





assume spontaneously the existence of self, let us also 
assume it in philosophy, as the reflex expression of our 
spontaneities. Philosophy should commence with it, 
and take it with it by implication wherever it goes. In 
all its investigations, it should presuppose and proceed 
upon it. A philosophy without it is a speculation and 
not truth. 

Iam aware that in pursuing this course perplexities 
and difficulties will arise, as they do in all branches of 
investigation, physical and metaphysical; but there wil! 
be far greater difficulties in following any other c: urse: 
for the reality which we have unnaturally shut out wil] 
ever be coming back to assert its existence, authority and 
claims, and to disturb and confound the errors which 
have taken its place. It will turn out, that whatever 
mysteries may cast upincarrying out this assumption, 
there will be no positive contradictions; and the reality 
will hold its place when the specters and illusions : ave 
been obliged to vanish in the light of actuality. 

Of all things it is most essential that we should know 
what is the precise reality of which we intuitively 
know. This must be carefully separated by the “ nezes- 
sary rejections and exclusions,” from all adventitious 
circumstances, such as sensations and feelings. 

We look through a perfectly transparent glass on a 
tree before us. What is it that we see? It is not the 
glass but the tree. So when we take away the glass it is 
not the eye but the tree that we perceive. A like re- 
mark may be made of all the senses. Let us try to as- 
certain the precise object perceived by each of the win- 
dows of the soul. 

In Sight what I perceive is not the retina and brain 
affection, but a colored surface. 

In the Muscular Sense I do not observe the nirve 
which moves the muscle in locomotive action, nor the 
nerve which carries up the notice of the motion to the 
brain; I perceive merely the muscle resisted by an ob- 
ject. 

In Touch Proper, or Feeling, we do not discern the 
nerve but merely the sensitive feeling which we localize 
at the point which the nerve reaches. 

In Hearing Iam conscious not of the tympanum, the 
hammer and stirrup and other apparatus, but simply of 
a sound in the ear. 

In Taste we know our palate as affected. 
know our nostrils as affected. 

By the last four of these we know directly only what 
are called Secondary Qualities of body; that is, special 
affections of body for which we are prompted to seek a 
cause beyond our organic frame, as it is not in our 
frame, and are easily able to find it. By a combination 
of the perceptions of the primary and secondary quali- 
ties thus reached we are able to form a knowledge of 
body, say of an orange; by sight as extended, in space 
and as colored; by the muscular sense as having resist 
ing force; by hearing as capable of issuing sound; by 
touch, taste and smell as capable of rousing sensations 
of special sorts. 

Fourthly, having now an interral and external world. 
all of realities, we can add to them indefinitely by rea- 
soning, and by the continued observations of sense and 
consciousness. Thus we can know not only the shape 
of this triangle, but by necessary inference that its an 
gles are equal totwo right angles. We have the mcra! 
law: ‘* Do unto others as ye would that they should co 
unto you”; but further asa consequence that we should 
show kindness to this poor man, this Negro, this enemy 
of ours, this slave, this criminal, and this infidel. We 
have the facts brought back by memory, the records of 
history, the discoveries of science. By these processes, 
conducted by ourselves and others whom we trust, we 
can increase our knowledge wide as the knowable world: 
and all be of realities. 

But it is asked in a disdainful manner, Do you pre- 
sumptuously propose to set aside all previous philoso- 
phies; that of Plato and Aristotle, of Descartes and 
Locke, of Kant and Reid? I answer at once 
and decisively, I reject none of the great truths 
which have been established by the great thinkers of 
the world, greatly to the benefit of the world. I mean 
simply to settle some of them upon a surer foundation. 
Some of them seem to me to be resting on piles, like the 
houses in Venice; I would found them on the rock of 
reality. In some of them there are visible cracks and 
excrescences, skeptical and ideal; I would fill them up 
by bringing inthe reality which they have overlooked 
because it is so near, and put it in the room of the in- 
cumbrances. We may thus retain, andin a secure po- 
sition, all that is true and good in the systemsof an- 
cient Greece and modern Europe. 

I acknowledge and claimif the philosophy of reality 
is assumed amendments will require to be made on cer- 
tain of the prevailing philosophies, in the way both of 
addition and subtraction. Empiricists will have to take 
in much that they have overlooked and omitted. Along 
with their sensations and feelings, images and sym- 
bols, they will have to accept and embrace higher truths. 
such as self-personality, substance, moral obligation, 
which are all realites revealed by consciousness. We 
have as strong and quite as convincing proof of the latter 
of these principles as we have of the former. The 
Scottish School must be made to throw away its 
crutches, of impressions, instincts, suggestions and 
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and have had only a temporary sway. So, then, as we 
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things directly. The a-priori philosophy must be made 
to begin with things material and mental, instead of 
subjective laws. It must be led to regard space and 
time as realities quite as much as the objects we per- 
ceive in them. The Categories of the understanding 
must take the shape of and be represented as laws of 
the mind; such as cause and effect, which we preceive 
to be in the very nature of things acting. The higher 
ideas, such as substance, the connection of things and 
Deity, must be so apprehended and stated as to show 
that they are realities which we can know and believe 
in, and feel them to be the most stedfast and glori- 
ous truths which the mind can dwell on. 

But it will be objected that in this realistic philosophy 
we seem to have no room left for idealism. I answer that 
I leave to it its own province, which is one of the richest 
and most fertile which God has allotted to man; it is the 
region of imagination, with fancy and feeling to endear 
them to us. But we must keep idealism in its own prov- 
ince. We do not allow it a place in science, say, in 
astronomy or chemistry, in social or political science. 
We do not permit it to attempt to improve or beautify 
the laws of gravitation, of animal and plant life, of sup- 
ply and demand. We insist on all these keeping rigidly 
to facts; we then allow idealism to come in and em- 
bellish them asitcan. And the wider the sciences of 
fact extend their discoveries, the more extensive is the 
field opened to the play of the imagination. Now there 
should be like restrictions and extensions in meta- 
physics as physics, We must settle what are first and 
fundamental truths by scientific investigation; and 
then, above this solid ground, we may allow a covering 
to be spread, rich as the clouds of the summer eve- 
ning. 

It is only on the supposition of things within and 
without us being real that we have logical proof of the 
existence of God. ‘‘The invisible things of God are 
clearly seen, being understood from the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” Itis from 
the things that are made we get a legitimate argument 
for what we do not see, the existence of the Maker. As 
long as we look on what we perceive as mere phenom- 
ena, sensations or subjective ideas, the God we reach 
must be of a like character, ideal or pantheistic. 

Every student of the history of religion knows that 
philosophy and theology are apt to affect each other. 
A high theology has -often elevated philosophy by 
bringing in its high ideas, so allied to religion and to 
God. A pretentious philosophy passing beyond its 
proper sphere has often corrupted religion. Even the 
grand systems of Plato and Aristotle have been made 
to pervert the simplicity of the faith, as we may see in 
Origen in the ancient Church, and in the scholastic 
writers of medieval times, and in the pantheistic 
systems. The holy doctrines of the Church have 

had more influence than any other external power 
in constraining philosophy to look to the highest attri- 
butes of man, his freedom, his personality and his im- 
mortality. A meager theology overlooking the higher 
perfections of God has favored an empirical philosophy. 
The sensational philosophy has produced a theology 
which takes no account of the holiness of God. The ra- 
tionalism of England in the end of last century and the 
beginning of thisallied itself with the theory which ac- 
counted for all our ideas by association and with utilita- 
rianism. The ideal philosophy gives us an ideal theology 
which tends toward pantheism, and has produced those 
plausible heresies which have come over to us from Ger- 
many. 

Weclaim to be formed in the image of God, and areal- 
istic philosophy teaching us to look to the various powers 
of man should raise our faith to the contemplation of a 
full-orbed Deity; our understanding leading us to look 
on him as omniscient, our moral nature to regard him as 
holy and just, and our feelings to cleave to him as be- 
nevolent. The full truth revealed by theology and phi- 
losophy is: God is a Spirit; God is Light; God is Love. 





THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF 
CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE glorification of Christ, considered as the appointed 
sequel of his humiliation and suffering on earth, as 
stated in the Bible, consists in his resurrection from the 
dead, his ascension into Heaven, and his personal and 
official residence and exaltation in the heavenly world. 
These three facts, connected together in the order of 
time, constitute his incipient, progressive, and finally 
consummated glorification. The first two of these facts 
will be considered in the present article. 

1. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.—This event occurred 
on the third day after the crucifixion of Christ, or the 
first day of the next ensuing Jewish week. The Jewish 
rulers, being aware that he had predicted such a resur- 
rection, and designing to preclude the possibility of any 


deception on the point, caused the sepulcher in which he 
was buried by friendly hands to be watched by a Roman 


guard, and the stone that closed it to be sealed. (Matt. 


xxvii, 60-66.) The power of God, however, was too 
strong for their plan. The angel of the Lord descended 
from Heaven, and rolled away the stone from the door 
of the sepulcher; and then the body of Jesus came forth, 


behind it. The ‘‘ keepers” -fled in consternation. (Matt. 
xxviii, 2-4.) The women who, early in the morning vis- 
ited the tomb, intending to embalm the body of Jesus, 
did not find it there. He had already risen from the 
dead; and these women were so informed by an angelic 
messenger, and directed to give the knowledge of the 


fact to his disciples. 
5-7.) 
The appearance of the risen Jesus; on the same day, 
as evidences of his resurrection, were the following: 
First, to Mary Magdalene at the sepulcher. (John xx, 14, 
and Mark xvi, 9.) Secondly, to the other women who 
had visited the sepulcher early in the morning, as they 
were returning to Jerusalem. (Matt. xxviii, 9.) Third- 
ly, to Peter, probably some time in the afternoon of that 
dav. (Luke xxiv, 34, and I Cor. xv, 5.) Fourthly, to 
two disciples while they were on their way to the village 
of Emmaus in the afternoon of the same day. (Mark xvi, 
12, 13, and Luke xxiv, 13-32.) Fifthly, to the Apostles in 
the evening at Jerusalem, with the exception of Thom- 
as, who was not present. (Mark xvi, 14; Luke xxiv, 36; 
John xx, 19-24; and I Cor. xv, 5.) Here are five record- 
ed abpearances of Jesus on the day of his resurrection. 
The subsequent appearances of Jesus were as follows : 
First, eight days afterward, tothe Apostles at Jerusa- 
lem, Thomas being present. (John xx, 24-29.) Second- 
ly, to seven of the Apostles at the Sea of Tiberias in 
Galilee. (John xxi, 1-14.) Thirdly, to the Apostles on 
a mountain in Galilee. (Matt. xxviii, 16-20.) Fourthly, 
to more than five hundred bretbren at one time. (I Cor. 
xv, 6.) Fifthly, to James, who was one of the Apostles. 
(I Cor. xv, 7.) Sixthly, to all the Apostles assembled 
together. (I Cor. xv, 7.) Seventhly, to the Apostles at 
the time of the ascension, (I Cor. xv, 8, and Acts i, 9, 
10.) Finally, after the ascension, to Saul of Tarsus. (I 
Cor. xv, 8; Acts ix, 3-5, and xxii, 6-10. 
These are the only appearances of Jesus, after the res- 
urrection, which are expressly stated; and all of them, 
with the exception of that to Saul of Tarsus, occurred 
during the forty days that intervened between the resur- 
rection and the ascension. It is probable that there were 
other appearances not thus mentioned. 
Luke sums up the general fact on this subject in these 
words: ‘‘ To whom [the Apostles] also he showed himself 
alive after his passion by many infallible proofs, being 
seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God.” (Acts i,3.) The Apos- 
tles were by these proofs convinced that the Jesus whom 
they had familiarly known, and of whose death they 
had no doubt, had actually risen from the dead; 
and to this fact they subsequently testified in preach- 
ing his Gospel. They did not with their own eyes wit- 
ness the resurrection; but they did see and converse 
with the risen Jesus afterward. God bore witness to 
the truth of their testimony on this point, ‘‘ both with 
signs and wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will.” .(Heb. 
ii, 4.) The conversion of Saul of Tarsus and his 
subsequent life as an Apostle supply a very weighty 
argument on this subject. 
The Apostles preached the resurrection of Christ, not 
simply as an isolated event standing by itself, but rather 
as the first step in the process of his exaltation and glori- 
fication, as the seal of God to his antecedent ministry, 
and as the model and guaranty of the resurrection of all 
his followers. These thoughts are associated with the 
fact, and give to it a peculior significance. Paul says 
that Christ was declared to be the Son of God with 
power “‘ by the resurrection from the dead.” (Rom. i, 4.) 
He also says that by this resurrection he ‘‘ became the 
_first-fruits of them that slept,” and that ‘‘as in Adam 
all die, even so ir Christ shall all be made alive.” (I Cor. 
xv, 20, 21.) The Apostle had no doubt as to the resur- 
rection of the identical Jesus who was crucified, and he 
preached the doctrine as a cardinal point in Christianity, 
and as directly connected with human hope. His 
thoughts on this subject are very fully stated in the 
fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 
It was after his resurrection, and before his ascension, 
that Jesus, anticipating the latter event, gave to his 
Apostles their general commission to preach his Gospel, 
not only to the Jews, but also among the Gentile nations 
of the earth. This he did while he was identifying him- 
self to them as the risen Jesus. What this commission 
was, what it embraced, and what instructions and pron- 
ises were connected with it, may be ascertained by care- 
fully study§ng the several passages found in the Gospel 
narrative, and one in the Book of Acts, which, taken 


(Matt. xxviii, 5-7, and Mark, xvi, 


subject, during the forty days in which he met them at 


ing to the kingdom of God.” 


follows, in regard to their future work: 





restored to life, and leaving the habiliments of the tomb 


collectively, give what Jesus said, to his Apostles on the 
sundry times, and spoke to them ‘“‘ of the things pertain- 


The first interview of Jesus with his Apostles, after 
his resurrection, Thomas being absent, occurred at Jeru- 
salem in the evening of the day on which he rose from 
the dead; and on that occasien, according to Dr. Robin- 
son’s ‘‘ Harmony of the Gospels,” he spoke to them, as 


“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall 
be damned. And these signs shall follow them that be- 


speak with new tongues; they sball take up serpents; and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.”’ (Mark 
xvi, 14-18.) ‘‘ And he said unto them, These are the words 
which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of 
Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning 
me. Then opened he their understandings that they should 
understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is 
written, and thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead the third day; and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye«are witnesses of 
these things. And behold, I send the promise of my Father 
unto you; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.’”’ (Luke xxiv, 44-49.) 
“Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you; as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he 
said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost, whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” (John xx, 21-23.) 

The second interview at which Jesus gave to the Apos- 
tles instruction in regard to their commission, is thus 
reported by Matthew: 

“Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them. . . . And 
Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is given 
unto me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever [ have commanded you; and, 
lo, lam with you alway, even untothe end of the world. 
Amen.” (Matt. xxviii, 16-20.) 

The third and final interview at which Jesus, just 
prior to his ascension, met his Apostles at Jerusalem, and 
spoke to them in regard to “‘the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God,” and the duty assigned to them, is de- 
scribed in the Book of Acts, and referred to by Paul in 
his First Epistle to the Corinthians. The recordin Acts 
is as follows: 


* And, being assembled together with them [the eleven 
Apostles, he] commanded them that they should not de- 
part from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the 
Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of me. For John 
truly baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence. But ye shall 
receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; 
and yeehall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” (Acts. i, 4-8, and I Cor. xv, 7.) 


These several Scriptures, put together, contain the 

record of what Jesus, after his resurrection, and prior to 

his ascension, said to the eleven Apostles with reference 

to their future mission and work. They state the com- 

mission which he gave to them to go forth and preach 

his Gospel. The crucified Jesus who had bowed his head 

in death—leaving the tomb on the morning of the third 

day after his crucifixion, identifying himself to the 

Apostles ‘‘by many infallible proofs,” meeting them at 

various times and in different places, assuming for him- 
self all power ‘‘in Heaven and in earth,” giving to his 
Apostles definite instructions as to their future course, 

endowing them for their work, pledging tothem his own 
presence and help, and assuring them of the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon them—is the historic spectacle 
which the inspired record connects with the fact of his 
resurrection. The record not only affirms this fact, but 
groups around it other facts as directly related thereto. 
‘rhe risen Jesus was about to withdraw his personal 
presence from this world, and to be seen no more even 
by his Apostles; and as preliminary to this event, he, 
during the forty days in which he still tabernacled on 
earth, said and did the things assigned to him in the 
Scripture record. He did not leave his disciples in the 
mental condition in which they were at*the time of his 
death. He gave them a full opportunity to see and hear 
him as the risen Jesus, and to know what was his will 
concerning them. He re-established their faith in him, 
and having done this, he then left them to walk by faith 
while he himself should be personally in the invisible 
and higher realm. 

2. THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST.—The fact of Christ's 
bodily ascension into Heaven is historically stated in the 
following passages: 

“So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them [the 
Apostles] he was received up into Heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of God.’’ (Mark xvi, 9.) ‘And he led them 
{the Apostles] out as far as to Bethany, and he lifted up his 
hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried up into 
Heaven.” (Luke xxiv, 50,51.) ‘“ And when he had spoken 
these things, while they [the Apostles] beheld, he was taken 
up, and a cloud received him out of their sight. And while 
they looked stedfastly toward Heaven, as he went up, be- 
hold, two men stood by them in white apparel, which also 
said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
Heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into Heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into Heaven.”’ (Acts i, 9-11.) 

So reads the Scripture record of the ascension of 
Christ, occurring near to Bethany, which was a small 
village on the eastern side of the Mount of Olives. The 
record is simple and artless in its language, and clear 
and definite in the facts which it states. One may dis- 
pute its credibility, but no one, with a particle of can- 








lieve: In my name shall they cast out devils; they shall 


dor, can deny tat it has the prima-facie marks of a 
record as to what once occurred. It is not poetry, or 
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parable, or allegory, but a plain history with a group of 
facts in it, all connected with the central fact of Christ’s 
ascension, and constituting the circumstances of the 
great event. It is not possible to construe the language 
in any other light than as seemingly a record of facts. 

The scene was one of great sublimity, and to the 
Apostles one of the most thrilling interest. The last 
words of Jesus to them were these: ‘‘ And ye shall be 
witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in a)l Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” (Acts i,8.) As these words were falling from 
his lips, and his hands were uplifted to bless them, he 
began to ascend from earth to Heaven; and, ‘‘as he 
went up,” they watched him, and continued to gaze 
upon him as he receded from them in the heavens above. 
Ina short time ‘‘acloud ”—which Chrysostom calls 
‘* the royal chariot,” and which was doubtless the She- 
kinah, or visible symbol of God’s presence, that had 
often appeared in Jewish history—*‘ reeeived him out of 
their sight.” He did not suddenly vanish from them, so 
that they could not tell how he had disappeared from 
them. ‘The manner of the disappearance was to them 
a matter of direct and positive observation, and while 
miraculous, was not, as a fact, for this reason, less ob- 
vious to their sense of sight. No persons were ever bet- 
ter situated to take full and complete notice of the fact 
than these very men. 

The ascension was in the same body which Jesus had 
before and after his crucifixion, which had been fully 
identified to his disciples after the resurrection, and 
which, being carried up into Heaven, was so changed as 
to become ‘‘ his glorious body” in that world, but not so 
changed as not to be a body, or to lose its visibility, or 
its relation to space, or its identity with the body which 
he had on earth, or its essential humanity. (Philip. iii, 
21.) What Jesus carried with him, as he went up on 
high, was the bodily as well as the spiritual human na- 
ture, in which he had dwelt on earth. He left neither 
element behind him as he passed into the invisible 
sphere. The entire humanity of Christ went with him 
to the npper world, and is to-day with him there as really 
as it was ever with him on earth. The body which he 
carried into Heaven is the model after which will be 
‘** fashioned” the resurrection-bodies of all his people. 
As they have ‘‘borne the image of the earthy” in their 
bodies of flesh and blood, so, after the resurrection, will 
they ‘‘bear the mage of the heavenly” in what Paul calls 
the *‘spiritual body.” (I Cor. xv, 49.) 

What the Apostles directly saw with their eyes was the 
ascension of the bodily human nature of Christ; and 
this explained to them why he was no longer visible 
to them in that nature, as he had been during his 
earthly sojourn. It, moreover, suggested to them his 
exaltation in another and higher sphere of being. Their 
thoughts, especially in view of what he had said to them, 
both before and after his death, naturally went far be- 
yond their eyes, and prepared them to accept and be- 
lieve what the two angels, appearing as men, also said 
to them. They had no idea, as their subsequent con- 
duct shows, that the ascension was the end of Jesus to 
them, or of their connection with him. It is true that 
he had gone beyond their sight, but he had -not gone 
beyond their faith. Indeed, the career of their faith, 
in the largest, most enlightened, and most effective 
sense, was then just beginning. Jesus, while unseen 
and personally absent from them, was thereafter to be 
as real to them as he had ever been in the days of his 
flesh, and with far better views of his nature and the 
kingdom which he came to establish among men. The 
Holy Ghost was soon to descend upon them, and fit them 
to tell the story of their risen and ascended Lord, and 
to preach ang write in his name. 

This ascension, added to the resurrection of Jesus, and 
to the miracles wrought by him during his public min- 
istry, sets the seal of God to his Messiahship and to the 
whole doctrine of the New Testament in regard to him, 
and, in general, to the entire system of Christianity as 
founded upon him. The God-Man that came to the 
world as the Babe of Bethlehem, that evoked the song of 
angels when he came, and that, in respect to his human- 
ity, had died on the cross, not only rose’ from the dead, 
but also ascended into Heaven, as a Prince and a Savy- 
iour. The manner in which he left the earth authenti- 
cates all his claims, and proves their truth. Enoch was 
translated, and Elijah was translated; but the world 
never had but one Lord Jesus Christ to be translated, 
and will never have another. In him humanity had a 
relation to God which it never held before, and will 
never hold again. The divine and the human were in 
him mysteriously united in one person. So he reported 
himself and so the Apostles reported him to the world; 
and his ascension in these circumstances, like his resur- 
rection from the dead, establishes the truth of the re- 
port. 

The Christianity of the New Testament is not a mere 
system of speculative doctrines, whether true or false, 
but in part, and that, too, in a most important and vital 
sense, a system of facts; and in this respect it has a 
strictly historic character. Jesus when on earth was 
here as a person, and, as such, he hada history. His 
birth, his life among men, his preaching, his miracles, 
his death by crucifixion, his resurrection on the third 
day, and his ascension into Heaven, are, in the New Tes- 
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find their center in him: and to know him is, in part at 
least, to know these facts. The facts that crown the 
whole mass of facts, and settle all questions in respect 
to the whole, are the resurrection of Jesus gnd his as- 
censién into Heaven. The Apostles, in their preaching, 
emphasized the death of Christ as a divinely appointed 
sin-offering, with a view to human salvation; and they 
equally emphasized his resurrection, including therein 
the idea of his ascension and exaltation, not only as 
belonging to his great work for sinners, but also as 
proof that he came forth from God to be the Saviour of 
the world. 

A crucified, risen and ascended Christ is the Christ of 
the apostolic ministry. This is the Christ whose name, 
whose history, and whose doctrine should be on every 
preacher's lips, and faith in whom should be in every 
sinner’s heart. The Gospel of this Christ is the Gospel of 
salvation provided for this guilty race,and made available 
to every one upona penitent and believing compliance 
with itsterms. It is ‘“‘ the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” (Rom. i, 16.) 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. e 
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THE LIMBUS INFANTUM. 


BY J. F. LOUGHLIN, D.D. 











A PRESBYTERIAN divine of this city, Henry C. 
McCook, D.D., is reported by THE INDEPENDENT to have 
made the following statements : 

“Ttis well known that the Roman Catholic Church has 
always taught, and still teaches, the perdition of unbap 
tized infants. The deliverances of her councils, as for exam- 
ple, the Council of Trent, are very clear upon this subject. 
itis true that in more recent times there has sprung up 
among theologians of that communion a modification of 
this doctrine. That modification is substantially this: It 
admits that infants are forever excluded from the Kingdom 
of Heaven. It denies that they are under the penalty of 
suffering for original sin. It distinguishes, as in the lan- 
guage of Pope Innocent Ii], between ‘the pain of eternal 
fire and the simple loss of the beatific vision’ It goes even 
further with some and includes the statement that altho 
unbaptized infants are deprived of the happiness of the 
saints, they suffer neither sorrow nor sadness in conse- 
quence of this privation. For this class of beings, namely 
unbaptized infants, Rome has what is known as its limbus 
infantum. It is a matter of congratulation,’’ he concludes, 
‘that there is even this much of modification of the severe 
opinions that have been held, and, I believe, still are held 
by the majority of theologians of Rome.” 

Now itis plain from the context that the perdition 
taught by the Catholic Church must be construed in its 
lexical and popular acceptation of *‘ future misery and 
eternal death”; and I have no doubt it was so construed 
by the great majority of your readers. The argument 
of the Rev. Doctor seems to run thus: 

The Catholic Church, by a ‘“‘ very clear deliverance” 
of the Council of Trent, has consigned the infants de- 
ceased without baptism to the pains of Hell. This doc- 
trine is still held by the majority of Roman Catholic the- 
ologians. Some, however, ‘‘ in more recent times,” have 
exempted them from ‘‘ the pain of eternal fire,” as, for 
example, Pope Innocent II{ (died 1216); other theolo- 
gians, notably St. Thomas Aquinas, concede to them an 
existence free from sorrow and sadness. 

Clearly the Rev. Doctor has not devoted much atten- 
tion to Catholic theology. If the Council of Trent has 
made a *‘ clear deliverance” on this subject, causa finita 
est, so far as Catholics are concerned, and, strange to say, 
the great body of Catholic theologians, from Pope Jn- 
nocent, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Dun Scotus down 
to those of the present day, are shown to be virtual or 
open heretics. It is more rational to conclude that our 
Presbyterian friend has been somehow misled. Let me 
give a brief synopsis of the vicissitudes of theological 
opinion on this obscure question. 

The future destiny of infants deceased without bap- 
tism has never formed the subject-matter of a formal 
authoritative utterance of any council of the Church. 
It is intimately bound up, however, with the often-as- 
serted dogmas of original sin and baptismal regenera- 
tion. That we were conceived in iniquity and born chil- 
dren of wrath; that we have been rescued from the 
hands of the evil one by the laver of sanciification are 
well-known Catholic doctrines. But why call them 
Roman doctrines? Was the Church of the Basils, Greg- 
orys, Jeromes, Augustines which defined, confirmed and 
elucidated these truths the Roman Catholic Church? lt 
was, to be sure; but this identification is not often ad- 
mitted by our separated brethren unless when they are 
in a belligerent mood. Long before the beginning of 
the Middle Ages the Pelagian heresy had become an ex- 
tinct volcano. The nature, transmission and baneful 
effects of ‘‘ man’s first disobedience” had been definitely 

investigated and enunciated; and scarcely excited a rip- 
ple of discussion until the appearance of Luther and 
Calvin. 

The Church of Rome and her great scholastic theolo- 
gians have added nothing to the patristic teaching on the 
subject; on the contrary they found it necessary to tone 
down a few utterances which fell from St. Augustine in 
the heat of debate. Naturally enough, the Pelagians 
pushed the great African bishop very hard with what 
seemed the necessary inference from the dogma of origi- 





tament, presented to the world as facts. All these facts 


wees —— 


by the Catholic doctrine to eternal perdition. In his 

calmer moments, as in his letter to St. Jerome, the saint 

confesses frankly: ‘‘I am hard beset, and really know 

not what answer to make.” But when his blood ig 

roused, he shrinks not from the consequences; he be- 

comes a “‘ torturer of babes” and bids the Pelagians de- 

fiance. But the divine truth is not found in the whirl- 

wind; ‘‘ the anger of man worketh not the justice of 

God.” Proud as we are of our champion, we claim the 

right to mitigate his excited utterances. When the 

storm blew over, the Catholic theologians fell back on 

St,Gregory Nazianzen’s milder pronouncement on these 

unfortunate beings: uyrte dofacdijceodar, unte Kodacdhoeada: 

repi tov Acxaiov xpcrov—*‘ they shall neither be glorified nor 

tormented by the Just Judge.” This is the Catholic po- 

sition; this is the answer of Pope Innocent. ‘‘ Poena 

originalis peccati est carentia visionis Dei.” This is the 

answer that the humblest and most unlettered Catholic 

would return to an inquirer. 

Let me also remind you that even this is not a dogmatic 

utterance of the Church respecting the fate of unbaptized 
infants. Some hardy theologians have ventured to in- 
voke in their favor ‘‘ uncovenented mercies.” If they 
die in original sin the penalty is carentia vision‘s Dei. 
Do they really die in that state? Can we not cover their 
case by an appeal to the Baptisma in voto? With the 
vast majority of theologians I believe we cannot; ‘but I 
am loth to hurl without a dogmatic decision to beck me 
up, the opprobrious epithet of heretic. Asa theologian 
I can ho!d an opinion to be rash, erroneous, etc.; but in 
practice, as for example to refuse the sacraments, I must 
have the support of aformal decree. Now the only clear 
pertinent utterance of the Roman Church on this sub- 
ject is the following passage from Pious V1’s famcus 
constitution ‘‘Auctorem Fide.” against the Jansenistic 
synod of Pistoia: 

“The doctrine which condemns as a Pelagian fable the 
existence of a place called frequently by the faithful limbus 
puerorum, wherein the souls of those who die in original 
sin alone are punished with the loss of Heaven without the 
pain of fire, as if forsooth by this removal of the pain of 
fire were meant that place and middle state void of sin and 
penalty between the kingdom of God and eternal damna.- 
tion which the Pelagians dreamed of—is hereby declared 
false, rash and injurious to the Catholic schools.” 

In conclusion, let us hope that our Presbyterian 
brethren will not be driven through hatred of what has 
been termed a “ priestly fetich” to depart from the salu- 
tary tradition of Infant Baptism. - 

CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 





Mr. FRANK LAWLER, a Member of the House from Illi- 
nois, presented on the 13th of January last, a resolution 
which asked that the Congressional printing should be 
done hereafter with the reformed spelling. The resolu- 
tion was read and then, in the usual manner, referred to 
the Committee on Printing; tho I do not understand that 
it was ordered to be printed, as resolutions and bills gen- 
erally are. There may have been a feeling that the 
printer would not know what spelling he should use on 
such a resolution; he would feel delicate about using the 
old style, and yet not quite dare to use the new. The 
resolution, however, has not been allowed to slumber in 
peace. Many literary men had their eyes upon it; men 
who are interested in reforms that would begin at home, 
as this would. Several of them asked the Committee to 
hear what they had to say in favor of the resolution, and 
appointed a time to appear. There was a group in the 
small room at the hour set, interesting to look at. Prof. 
Melville Bell, whose methods of teaching the uses of the 
throat muscles so that we can articulate well, are in all 
schools and colleges; Professor March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Professor Harris, the present Com- 
missioner of Education; Mr. Du Bvwis, the office editor 
of the Sunday-School Times; Mr. C. P. G, Scott, who 
appeared in the interests of the etymology of the new 
Dictionary to be publisaed by the Century Company, 
of New York: Mr. H. L. Wayland, of the Na- 
tional Baptist, Philadelphia; and several .others, in 
such numbers that the small committee of only three 
Members had to seat itself at its table with the chair- 
man at the head and put its visitors against the wall in 
other chairs, to preserve its identity. In the speaking 
that followed there was one delicate omission carefully 
made by all the speakers. None of them even intimated 
that there ever had been a Congressman who could not 
spell in the old hard way, and that the new way would 
make it easier for him as well as for the rising genera- 
tion. Nobody even intimated that they had ever heard 
of the Member who apologized for a certain very ill- 
spelled letter, by saying that he was ill when he wrote 
it. The stress was laid on the economy of dropping 
silent letters from words, both in printing and writing, 
and upon the favor it would be tochildren. Professor 
March spoke first and gave all our legislators a neat lit- 
tle hit, by saying that the work of getting up great pe- 
titions in favor of reformed spelling was very discour- 
aging, because after all the effort, and after a bill was 
introduced it would fall several thousand short of get- 

ting before the House. He read part of a letter from 
Mr. Andrew D. White, the former president of Cornell 





nalsin, to wit: that unbaptized infants must be consigned 
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thography,” said Mr. White, ‘‘ conducted carefully and 
judiciously in accordance with the views of the eminent 
philologists who are interested in it, would be an impor- 
tant step toward increasing the influence of the 
United States over very large and important parts 
of the world now largely shut out from us. 
Areform in spelling is all that is needed to make Eng- 
lish the most easy to acquire among leading modern 
languages—in fact, all that is needed to make it more 
and more the language of commerce throughout the 
world. Indeed, Ihave long believed that the nearest 
approach which the human race will ever make toa 
universal language will be English properly spelled.” 

This is a new idea, that foreigners object to us because 
we spell so; but Professor Bell said that Japan in her 
effort to learn modern civilization employed English- 
speaking teachers and officers at firs, but had gradually 
drifted toward the Germans, because of the insuperable 
difficulty our language offered in its spelling. A lan- 
guage easy to learn, said the Japanese officials, easy to 
speak—but the spelling! Language is then an element 
of success and spelling should not be allowed to become 
a drawback, and even more than that, it is repellent to 
foreigners. The cruelty it is to children, all the speakers 
dwelt upon, the length of time spent, and the difficulty, 
made older ones feel a sympathy with their own strug- 
gles in childhood. In connection with this point, the 
writer of this letter wished to tell about the enthusiasm 
of a little girl, who had heard of this meeting and what 
it was for. She was full of joy at the idea of a mitiga- 
tion in the terrors of spelling, and begged to be allowed 
to goand hear the speakers and also to give them a list 
of the words that ought to be altered. 

Economy in printing ought to appeal to the hearts of 
both political parties. One column in every seven of 
our newspapers, one volume in every seven of our 
libraries will be dispensed with, when we get our reform 
in spelling. Think of that, you people with weary eyes 
who see our big daily papers with a kind of terror; be- 
cause one must look at a daily paper if he doesn’t wish 
to lose all connection with the world around him. No 
library of the past will lose its value by the change; a 
hundred years hence our successors will still be able to 
read Browning and Dickens, in the print of to-day, tho 
they will smile and say how badly, how ridiculously they 
did spell in the nineteenth century. How they did use 
those useless final e’s where the vowel was short and the 
e was ouly something to write and not to use. Oh, go to! 
how much wiser we are than our forefathers. Let us 
head off these descendants of the twentieth century and 
not give them that chance to laugh at their ancestors. 

Conservative people say that we shall lose the beauty 
of the history of our words. But conservative people 
themselves are so inconsistent—they ought then to spell 
as Chaucer did and as the early English did when Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman-French were combining in our 
tongue; I beg pardon, tung, which is an older way of 
spelling it. The only pleasant thing that has been said 
on this subject comes from Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, 
who admits all the arguments, all the reasonableness of 
reform; but who says: ‘‘I am willing that every niece and 
nephew I have, and every great-niece and nephew I am 
going to have, should spell in the new way; but to me 
words are like living things—‘ fonetic’ would always 
look to me like a poor doz with clipped ears, and fancy 
writing of a heroine who had the loveliest i’s in the 
world! why, ‘eye’ is a picture of two eyes in itself with 
y for a nose in the middle. And take the word phoenix, 
I always fancied the o in the middle was the little round 
egg left in the ashes for the bird to grow out of again. 
Take that away and where is the new bird to spring 

from?” 
Nevertheless, the thing is right to do, and people 
must begin to do it. ‘ 

Mr. H. L. Wayland made one remark, out of many 
that were keen and witty. He said, ‘‘ We make it al- 
most impossible fer plain people to read the Constitu- 
tion; and then we wonder that we have illiterate vot- 
ers.” And then the meeting ended; and now we wait to 

see whether the two committees of the House and Sen- 
ate are willing to carry reform so far as to have it affect 
our spelling. 

The newspapers called it an ‘‘event in music” last 
week when we had a concert here, where the music was 
all by American composers. It was the beginning of 
what is to be a series of concerts by the National Con- 
servatory of Music, and was planned by Mrs. Jeannette 
M. Thurber, a lady who is highly cultivated, very fond 
of music, and who can appreciate American composers 
as well as those who are foreign. It seemed rather odd 
to look down the program handed one on entering the 
hall that evening and read one American name after the 
other. There they were: E. A. MacDowell, J. K. Paine, 
G. W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Arthur Whiting, con- 
cluding with Dudley Buck; and Mr. Buck himself con- 
ducted his own piece, the last one that was given. 

One realized how used we had been to foreign names 
and to them only at our concerts. But there was neither 

Bach, nor Schubert, nor Chopin, nor Mendelssohn; in 

fact, only one German name, Von der Stucken, a’ d he 

probably was born in this country and knew more about 
the United States than about Bismarck. The pleasant- 
est thing was the large audience of the best people, all 


criticise—none of them feeling obliged to be conde- 
scending, because it was American composers they had 
come to hear instead of the usual foreigners. 
ber gave a reception afterward at the Shoreham, where 
Miss Maud Powell—who had given a violin solo, written 
by H. H. Huss—Mr. Whiting, and others of the com- 
posers or musicians were among those who helped re- 
ceive. The music here was Sousa’s Marine Band, the 
one that always plays in the outer hall at the White 
House’ whea the President gives a reception. 
music was a contrast to what the guests had listened to 
early in the evening, in that it was popular airs; but the 
band plays very well, and there isa corner in every- 
body’s heart which always wakes up when a good band 
in perfect time, and with a regard to the size of the 
room in which it is to be heard, plays tunes of whose 
airs there is no doubt and which one has no difficulty in 
following. Senator and Mrs. Squire, Senator Farwell, 
Speaker and Mrs. Reed, Major and Mrs. Powell, Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Emmons, Mrs. L. Z, Leiter, and a great 
many other people either fashionable or distinguished 
were present, making a very pleasant end of the 
concert. Miss Decca, the new Washington soprano, was 
also there, and she told a charming little story of 
Verdi, the old composer, whom we all love for the 
many great things he has written. 
musical training at the school of Madame Marchesa, in 
They wished to celebrate Verdi's birthday, and 
each of the pupils gave some money for flowers to be 
presented tohim. The English girls united their gifts 
in one great mass of blossoms, the Italians in another, 
and the French girls another. 
cided that their gift should be the American flag in 
flowers. The piece was made up for them by the flower- 
seller, and, with the other pieces, was laid in the little 
greenhouse attached to Madame Marchesa’s parlor. The 
Madame herself went in to see them, ‘‘ She hates Ameri- 
cans,” said Miss Decca, with a smile, *‘ so she pointed to 
our piece as it lay among the others, and said ‘ What is 
that? in a lofty tone as if she did not know. 
the American flag,’ said I, sweetly. 
will know about it,’ said she, disdainfully. 
opportunity. ‘ Verdi knows something besides music,’ 
I said, with an emphasis on his name; and Madame went Princess de Sagan, in Paris. They were hurriedly sold by 
out with her head very high and no further remarks, | ™ svi ; . 
The next day we had the festa; we girls sang and I sang nious hour. It is said that the sale was something she imme- 
the aria from the ‘Magic Flute,’ it is Ina di Mu aia diately regretted, and tried to counteract, ton late. Dr. 
greatest performance, and [ was scared to desperation; 
I got my reward. As | finished 
Verdi took my two hands in his and kissed my forehead, | bearded, and with a mustache, and of a clear, florid com- 
andsaid, ‘My child, I have not heard that sung like that | plexion. He wears the usual broad black hat, a black coat 
for twenty years.’ He wrote his name on the margin of | with a magnificent ruff of fine lace. He looks out at the 
thescore from which I sang, and itismy pride now. We | Spectator with a kind and manly regard, not devoid of 
finished singing,then came the time to present the flowers. | Some humor. His wife, a very fair and blonde-haired lady, 
The girls filed out of the conservatory, each with her of- | '® the full enjoyment of youth and health—she appears to 
fering, and laid them before him. We had selected the be not more than three or four and twenty years of age— 
loveliest American girl on this continent, from Dayton, 
Ohio, to make our presentation. Madame, with heran- 
ger at all Americans, put her last in the procession. 
She was near me,” said Miss Decca, ‘‘as she came into | lace ruff and collar. Over her black gown are two 
the lower end of the room, and I gave her a little push | gold bodice-chains and a string of fine pearls and 
into an alcove close by, which commanded the whole | a locket. Her face is one of delightful indi- 
‘ Stand still,’ said 1, and she viduality. Very true to life it assuredly must 
1 said, ‘1f you move I be. Each picture is on a panel, a trifle smaller than 
There she stood, the beautiful crea- life. ‘The background in each case inclines to lightness of 


Miss Decca had her 


The American girls de- 


‘Oh, much he 


it made me do my best. 


sweep of bota the parlors. 
stood. Madame said, ‘ Go on.’ 
shall murder you.’ 
ture, a picture of a goddess, until every girl had made 
her presentation, and there wasa pause. Verdi looked 
around and saw this vision, and at that moment I 
said, ‘Go on now,’ so she moved slowly up to the other | mirably delicate work of preservation (so tar as it has been 
He rose as he sawher coming, with | needful) may have diminished that quality. But in the 
her flag over her shoulder; at the right moment she | splendid freshness and clearness of their tones, the eye suffers 
knelt and laid it at his feet, and Verdi bent forward, | no sense of loss; and there are here no allowances to be 
raised her, and said: ‘ The youngest nation makes agift | made, nor any use of the imagination wanted to find them 
to one of the oldest.’ Then we all applauded, you may be delightful, and to enjoy them as perfectly as we do scores of 
sure; it was a beautiful sight" But best of all, in his the Rembrandts whose like we have had little prospect of 
salon next day, some one who was there told me that 
the other flowers were set about the room in various 
stages of wilt and wither, but the flag, our gift, was on 
the piano, sprinkled with water, andas fresh as when it | dences of the time elapsed since its completion are quite 
had been * given. 

Politics 1s none the less interesting even if there | garments, adorned with a couple of gold chains and lined 
Mr. Cabot Lodge presented | with a warm red color. On his head is a deep blue cap, and 
his Federal Election bill some time ago, und the Dem- | his face is turned directly on the spectator with an intent 
ocrats were immediately shoo-ed into line by their lead- rather excited look. The left of the painter’s face is shad- 
ers in both Houses to vote against it. The bill is prac- 
tically to introduce the Austrahan ballot system into 
our Federal elections as well as the State elections. 
This sort of ballot reform has gone into action or will | « phe Gilder” rather than the Tulp pair. Toa good many 
go at the next elections of eleven different States, and | people it will be more Rembrandtish than either of them. 
why the Southern Democrats should regard the intro- | It isa life-like and striking portrait, only less attractive 
duction of the same system into Federal elections with | than it might seem from its present juxtaposition. It was 
Mr. Carlisle says it is uncon- | sold %: the Hamilton collection in 1882, and comes now 

Senate . i isle’ i from a Vienna owner. 
ae ~ Berry ge ty cated ns 0 The Miereveldt is another noble example of a Dutch 
says that ‘‘ it will demoralize labor in the South.” That 
Will a man stop earning his daily 
potatoes and steak because he has been allowed to vote 
in strict privacy? 


end of the room. 


seems to be a little lull. 


displeasure is not clear. 


is the hardest of all. 








of them ready to be pleased and some of them able to 





Sine Arts. 
THE OLD MASTERS AT COTTIER’S. 


BY EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 





THE private exhibition-room of the dealers named, at 
present offers some quite extraordinary pleasure to persons 
who are doleful over the poverty of all New York and 
American public galleries in respect of their examples of 
the greater old masters, and who feel that even in the case 
of the Metropolitan Museum and such highly significant 
pictures as Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Gilder,” there is but the penny- 
worth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. The Messrs. 
Cottier & Co., of Fifth Avenue, can scarcely be expected to 
give any absolutely public exhibition of the extraordinary 
group of paintings—three Rembrandt portraits, a genre 
picture by Peter de Hoogh, a landscape by Jacob 
Ruysdael, and a portrait by Miereveldt—that stand 
just at present in one moderate-sized room of their 
establishment. To enter it quite takes one’s breath, and 
makes the enthusiast fancy he is in an interesting corner of 
the National Gallery, or of the Belvedere at Vienna. But 
every studious amateur in New York and any artist and 
connoisseur should and probably will have the privilege of 
seeing them. It is safe to say that nosuch representative 
group of paintings, each from a master whose name is one 
to conjure with, has been assembled in the United States 
before. More than this, at least four of the six pictures are 
so happily representative of their artist that scarcely in any 
foreign gallery can this element of their utility and inter- 
est be improved upon; and the exception made, the Ruys- 
dael landscape, is made in only a relative sense. These * 
paintings have, of course, come to New York on a purely 
commercial motive. Their next destination is uncertain; 
it will probably be some private connoisseurs’ houses. 
That they will ever return to Europe is hardly likely; and 
it is certainly probable that their ultimate abiding-place 
may be the Metropolitan Museum of Art,even if after many 
days. 

The Rembrandats consist of the portraits of Dr. Tulp and 
his beautiful wife, of Amerstam, and a characteristic pic- 
ture of Rembrandt himself when in the early years of his 
married life—this last suggesting strongly the well-known 
picture that has been especially a subject of successful 


I took the } etching. The Tulp portraits (now conclusively regarded as 


such) were until lately part of the notable collection of the 


that extravagant society personage in arash and impecu- 


Tulp is the Dr. Tulp of the famous ‘Anatomy Lesson.’’ He 
is represented as he appeared circum 1630; a handsome, 
bright eyed man, in the prime of life, rather delicately 


leans a little forward about to speak. She is faintly smil- 
ing, and has a half-coquettish, half-interrogating look in 
her deep blue eyes. Her face is typically Dutch, but its 
expression is charming. Frau Tulp wears a thick and rich 


tone—verging toward olives—and the two interesting sub- 
jects stand out with a perfect relief. The individuality of 
each is complete. That they illustrate Rembrandt’s most 
characteristic period of color is not their case; and the ad- 


finding so near at home. 

As to the third Rembrandt, his own portrait, it suffers, 
to some extent, by its brilliant neighbors. ‘The tones are 
lower, the execution less elaborate and refined, and the evi- 


discernible. Rembrandt is dressed in one of his black fur 


owed. The left hand, too, is uplifted and handles one of 
the chains. The picture is broadly painted, and a vast deal 
of nervous energy is expressed in it. Its general tone and 
the golden browns so marked in it place it in key with 


master-hand at portraiture. A tall and stately woman, of 
perhaps thirty, stands before us, her reddish hair, of won- 
derful fineness of treatment, falling forward over her brow 
in a light fluffy mass, and overarching a narrow, large-fea- 
tured and pale, but not unpleasing, face. She wears a 
gown of magnificent brocade, full of rich crimson and 
brown tones, and woven in an elaborate pattern. The 


THE present King of Dahomey was educated in Paris | painting of this dress is a marvel of texture in a picture, 
and was supposed to have been civilized. Since his return | and can be studied with profit long and attentively. The 
to Africa he has distinguished himself by an unusually | face has required’some preservative attention, but not sig- 
rigid custom of his ancestors. : 





nificantly. The technique in this portrait is extraordinarily 
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fine. Its fresh look and perfect preservation permit one to 
thoroughly appreciate every beauty and excellence that 
Miereveldt put into it. 

The Ruysdael landscape, in its materials and com- 
position, is typical; a brawling brook, with its little 
cascades, pours down toward the spectator between 
two high acclivities and their foliage, and a ruin- 
ed castle crowning the right summit, in bold relief 
against the sky. No such Ruysdael has ever come to this 
country, or any, at least, that sustains such a kinship to 
the many eminent examples abroad for its beauty and per 
fect condition. It is full of that faithfulness to Nature that 
Ruysdael shows everywhere, and Time has scarcely laid a 
finger on it. On the other hand, its coloring as to the fo- 
liage is less happy than in several pictures that are imme- 
diately suggested by it, and the treatment of the water has 
somewhat lost in its beautiful expressiveness by the passage 
of so many decades. The sky is perfectly in Ruysdael’s best 
manner, and has required no restorer’s arts in any degree 
that the spectator’s eye can appreciate. It is onlyin re- 
membering some of the very finest and most perfectly pre- 
served Ruysdael landscapes that one’s satisfaction with it 
as an example of him is not entire. 

To many, however, the gem of this little collection of 
clear shining jewels will be the exquisite ‘‘ Court Yard on 
Delft’ of Peter de Hoogh. We have three figures, stand- 
ing in a small brick-inclosed court-yard, with a delightful 
outlook between the houses and across trees and tiled roof 
to the parish church-steeple that stands up clear and gray, 
with its background of clouds and blue sky. The figures 
are those of two women, engaged in homely household 
tasks, and a child. The painting is sober, subdued, ex- 
quisitely tender and harmonious in every tone but full of 
the very air and light of a fair but not brilliant day. Ap- 
parently it isas fresh and lovely as if Peter de Hoogh (to 
whom due fame has been late a-coming), laid down his 
brush yesterday and pronounced it done and good. Mr. 
Havemeyer’s particularly fine specimen of this remarkable 
Dutch master, whose art was of such nice perfectness, is 
renowned; but the present instance is a greater perform- 
ance and has a stronger charm in its subject matter. It was 
bought from a private source in Middlehuner, Holland. 

To those whose tastes are not wholly for the art with which 
America is best supplied—and must so be supplied for a 
good while to come, until a better time be come—the advent 
of these pictures, through the Messrs. Cottier & Co., is a 
great satisfactién. They are all paintings that speak for 
themselves. They remind one that possibilities exist, and 
that a more judiciously educated public taste will realize 
them in a very active and substantial and permanent 
fashion. 








Science. 


As the reports come in fully from the different eclipse ex 
peditions of last December, it becomes increasingly evident 
that very little was effected in the way of gaining new in- 
formation. The African parties, both American and Eng- 
lish, were checkmated by the weather. At Cape Ledo the 
clouds were so thick during totality that, as a correspondent 
writes, it was not possible to tell from the light even in 
what part of the sky the sun was situated. A number of 
photographs obtained before the eclipse became total are 
all the astronomical results the American party has to 
show; and the English party got absolutely nothing. At 
the stations on and near the South American coast the case 
was not so bad. At Salut Island the weather was only 
partly cloudy, and the English party, under the charge of 
Father Perry, succeeded in obtaining a number of photo- 
graphs of the corona. ‘These, however, are deprived of the 
chief value they were expected to have from the failure of 
the African party. Everything was planned with reference 
to a comparison of the South American and African plates, 
the object aimed at being to determine what changes, if 
any, occurred in the outer regions of the corona during the 
time while the shadow of the moon was crossing the Atlan- 
tic, and thus to settle some important questions as to the 
cause and nature of this portion of the corona. The partial 
success in South America was dearly bought: Father Perry, 
the chief of the expedition, died of dysentery a day or two 
after the eclipse; and the loss of this expePienced, energetic 
and able observer is one that will be sorely felt by astro- 
nomical science. On the mainland, at Cayenne, the party 
from the Lick Observatory were fortunate in having clear 
sky for the few minutes of the totality, and obtained twelve 
photographs, which are said to be very good, tho we have 
not yet heard that they embody much that is new. No 
spectroscopic observations were made by any one, so far as 
we can yet learn. 





...-In a report issued by the British Sovernment 
is a document from the English Consul at Chicago, 
which states the positive opinion of the author that 
sugar-making from sorghum is now an established 
fact; and he believes that it will double the value to the 
American farmer of his corn lands. He is satisfied that 
hereafter there will be no difficulty in getting from 74 
tons of cane 750 lbs. of sugar, and 1,000 lbs. of molasses, 
and 900 lbs. of seed—the whole valued at over $50. This 
is double what the same area of wheat or Indian corn 
would produce. In some States, Kansus, for instance, the 
Consul believes this industry will add a six-fold value to 
the farm lands. When it is remembered that but a few 
years ago the attempt was almost abandoned by the Gov- 
ernment as hoveless, such a report from anything but a 
favorable source is very encouraging. 

....It will be remembered that the annual loss of life 
from snake- bites, tigers, crocodiles and other wild beasts in 
India amounts to over 20,000 lives. Mr. Vidal, reports Na- 
ture, states that many of the deaths in the Ratnagheny dis- 
trict are due to a small and insignificant-looking snake, 
called “‘ foorsa’’ by the natives. It isa viper rarely more 


than a foot long, and is so sluggish that it does not move 
out of the way till trodden on. Thus it is much more dan- 
gerous than the stronger and fiercer cobra. 
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...At the last meeting of the Biological Society of Paris 
Prof. R. Blanchard gave an interesting account of a pecu- 
liar pigment, carotine, hitherto found in plants only, which 
he has discovered in a crustacean in one of the Alpine lakes 
near Briangon. 








School and College. 


Dr. Atticus G. HAyGoop, the agent of the Peabody 
Fund, in a recent article, says the following sums from 
Northern Churches have been expended for the education 
of Southern Negroes: 





Freedmen’s Ald Society (Methodist, North)...... ..... $2,225,000 
I DEL, cin bsencns ona: cnnrscs ch seeeses 2,000,000 
Presbyterian Home Mission...................+-seseeeeee 1,542,746 
American Missionary Association (Congregational)... 6,600,006 
The different woman's societies........ ........-+-+.-006 500,000 
Ce tutte caitlegnd die ndetniic tasb-mihe Roce sage 1,000,000 
te. the tonccenns aches jeiseiins cash Rees se 1,000,000 
SE I 5 snc. copschscsesecsceges onsen sap 1,000,000 
Quakers and other smaller religious bodies............ 500.000 


He adds to this $500,000 tor sums expended the last year, 
the above table representing only what had been expend- 
ed down to 1889. Down to January, 1889, the Southern 
States, he says, expended in aid of normal schools and in 
maintaining public schools for Negro youth the following 
amounts: 


chain dig scoukhtawninnéde.¢ Manaekenieies maauiiaion $3,404,293 .24 
PE nces abana = Goa tetecetssicsccete¥esssel bee ceNe 3,409, 110.00 
NU) 50d StATA Shad cand Cdr ocdlice tcbiadecccibiddd. Oded 849,000 .0u 
I 186s bao hats cadhs ind ninemdebuare smenes< luck 2,702,276.00 
EE PL SS EE ne eer eres ae 1,862,873.00 
ae al pe Raat Peet ieee Re: ote: Forni goer 2,150,000.00 
DL ccctewes saarkascsobendarensastedeeis cantkell 7,156,800 .00 
Se GENS 65.5 ik oi cccced ce ccwcecdcivesi ceeddeecteccee 2,441,062 .00 
MIL S Cabaidseastade cde ouicce dandgi) sundiegebv ened - 2,358,000.00 
I cidbntadnett ans od sei, acomermncnawtcaush, Fevers 4,064,259 .00 
Virginia....... 4,500,000.00 

TN a) i diceenanl) beevaglsaeerese sande $37,377 673.24 


To this total Dr. Haygood adds $4,000,000 for the expendi- 
tures since January, 1889. 


....Altho in Germany the State makes provision for com- 
plete courses in Catholic theology in the public universities, 
yet the great mass of candidates for the priesthood are 
educated in diocesan seminaries entirely under Church 
control. Bavariais an excellent illustration of this fact. 
While the attendance of Catholic students at the State 
Universities of Munich and Wiirzburg seldom attains the 
number of 300, the number at the diocesan theological sem- 
inary was 871; namely, Munich, 92; Freising, 152; Dillinger. 
126; Regensburg, 198; Passau, 68; Bamberg, 48; Wiirzburg, 
77; Eichstatt, 90; Speyer, 20. In the year 1877 ’78 the number 
at these seminaries was only 531, the increase in twelve 
years being 340. 


.... Bluffton, Ala., has made the munificent gift of $500,- 
000 to the Methodist Episcopal Church for the location of 
the educational institution known as the University of the 
Southland. C. L. Mann, D.D., who has it in charge, says 
that $1,500,000 will be expended on the main building, which 
will be three hundred feet square, and seven stories in 
hight, with an inner court two hindred feet square. ‘The 
material to be used is white marble, granite and sandstone. 
Ground will be broken on April 15th, and work on the 
building pushed rapidly. 


....President Harrison, in responding to an address re- 
cently from delegates to the Convention of Instructors of 
Colored Youth, said: 


“I have a firm belief that the rock of our safety as a nation 
lies in ths proper education of our population; that it is im- 
possible for a man to discharge his duties as a citizen without 
the knowledge that is to be derived from the common 
schools. [ trustthat you will return to your homes after this 
convention has adjourned with new and wider views as to the 
means to be adopted to attain the ends for which you strive.” 


..-» The German University at Prague has an attendance 
of 1,543, an increase of 108 over the previous term. 








Persouatities 


Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON has held, observes the 
Boston Advertiser, the last for the season of her delightful 
Friday afternoon receptions, which have been successful as 
always. There is a peculiarity about these receptions 
which attaches to but few social events. Asa very charm- 
ing literary woman once said to a new-comer at one of 
these afternoons: ‘‘ Every one who comes does something.” 
What she meant was that those who frequent Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s parlors are men and women devoted to letters, to 
art in its various forms of painting, sculpture, music or 
the drama. One always meets charming people there. 
Often a poem is recited, a clever story told, or, perhaps on 
special occasions, a little charade is performed to attract 
and amuse the guests. Prominent divines, eminent actors, 
distinguished professors, all congregate at Mrs. Moulten’s 
on Friday. Viands are served at six o’clock, together with 
cups of fragrant Russian tea, poured out by some “ nymph, 
some naiad or a grace,”’ in a Grecian guwn, bewildering to 
the eye. 





...- There must be some mistake in the Garrison reminis- 
cence attributed to Mr. Whittier which we printed late- 
ly from the Rochester Democrat. On page 298, Vol. III, 
of the ‘‘ Life of Garrison ”’ as “ told by his children ”’ we find 
substantially the same story told as an incident of the Ryn- 
ders mob in this city in 1850. We read in this account: 

“Mr. Burleigh’s flowing beard and ringlets and eccentric cos- 
tume especially evoked the buffoonery of the mob, and harmless 
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Garrison,’ cried one, while Rynders, with arm round his neck, 
stroked his beard.” 

This would seem to identify the incident with the Rynders 
mob in this city and not with “a great meeting in Tremont 
Temple in Boston when Abby Folsom was speak- 
ing.” 


-..-The Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, says ‘“*The Liy- 
ing Church,” is exceedingly inaccessible to either lay or 
clerical callers, and it is with some diffidence that a Lon- 
don curate recently asked for a personal meeting. At first 
he was refused; but he appealed for only five minutes, and 
was then told if he would occupy no more than two he 
might come. On being ushered into the Bishop’s presence, 
he began his story, watch in hand, and made such a good 
running that at thirty-two seconds short of the allotted 
time, he had concluded his tale and vanished through the 
door before his diocesan could recover from his surprise. 


..--Mr. Andrew Lang is pictured as tall, spare and dark, 
with a fine forehead, dark eyes, and a massive jaw. His 
hair is thick and is streaked with white. He is very ner. 
vous, and does not look robust. He has the Oxford draw| 
and an irritating laugh. He said recently: “‘ Rider Hag- 
gard and I have been talking about going to America on a 
joint lecturing tour. At one time we had it all made up 
that I was to lecture upon the subject of ‘Book Hunting,’ 
and that Haggard was to follow with a lecture upon ‘ Rat 
Hunting.’ ” 





.-.-Count Victor Folliot Crenneville, Secretary of the 
Austrian Legation at Washington, has gone home ona 
short leave of absence. 








Pebbles. 


Wy is a pig more intelligent than any living man > 
Because he—nose everything. 





. .-There is now living in Vermont a man who is said to 
be so sharp that he cuts all his best friends. 


Mother 
Tt is the 


...» Helen: *‘ Mamma, what is a casus belli?” 
“*My child, never speak of anything so indelicate. 
Latin for stomach-ache.”’—Life. 


.... When, instead of asking how much a man has, people 
get to asking how he got it, the millennium will not be 
more than forty rods away.—Terre Haute Erpress. 


. ..Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that easy crying 
widows take new husbands soonest. There is nothing like 
wet weather, he says, for transplanting.— Harper's Weekly. 


..-.Churchman (sarcastically, to agnostic): ‘I suppose 
you call yourself asearcher after truth?’ Agnostic: “Yes, 
that is what I call myself; but I don’t find much!’’— Lovell 
Citizen. 


.... Wite: ‘“* What makes your face look so florid at nights, 
John?” Husband: “I don’t know. I suppose it’s because 
I use so much Florida water.”—Smith, Gray & Co.'s 
Monthly. 


....A suburban paper, in giving the details of a reception 
says: “‘ Mrs. Chalker, the wife of our enterprising milk 
merchant, was becomingly attired in watered silk.’’— Pnil- 
adelphia Record. 


.... Why was Desdemona the most discontented and un- 
reasonable of all the women that ever lived since Eve left 
the Garden of Fden? Because, poor thing, the Moor she 
had, the Moor she wanted. 


....‘Speaking of wife beaters,’ remarked McCorkle. 
**McCrackle beat his last evening very badly.” ‘‘ You 
don’t tell me!’ exclaimed Mrs. McCorkle, indignantly. 
“Yes; beat her four games of checkers.” 


...-A little up-town school-girl intrusted with the task 
of reading aloud a classmate's badly penned composition, 
excited the rage of the authoress by the utterance: ‘‘ Bread 
is the stuff of life.”"—Philadelphia Record. 


....“‘ Good story, eh®” ‘Yes. It’s very original to have 
@ man fall in love with his landlady. What are you going 
to call it?” “I don’t know. What should you suggest?” 
** How would ‘A Boarder Romance’ do?”—Smith, Gray & 
Co.’s Monthly. 


..A lad of forty summers 
Wooed a maid of thirty Junes; 
And the stars looked down at one A.M. 
On the latest thing in spoons. 
—Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


-.‘*Oh, would I were a bird!” she sang, 
And each disgusted one 
Thought to himself this wicked thought: 
‘Oh, would | were a gun!”’ 
—Chicago Herald, 
-.-. Yahsley: “If everI marry I shall marry a woman of 

education.”” Wickwire: “‘I used to talk that way myself. 
But, in fact, I never had a thought of marrying the present 
Mrs. Wickwire until one day I got a letter from her an- 
nouncing that her uncle had “‘ d-i d-e”’ and left her sixty- 
five thousand “ d-o-1-e-r-s.”""—Terre Haute Erpress. 


.-.-‘* Whew !”’ exclaimed a guest at one of the hotels, as 
he looked over his bill; “it’s a regular Mississippi River. 
isn’t it?” ‘‘What do you mean by calling it that?” in- 
quired the clerk. ‘ [It’s so blamed high.” ‘‘ Ugh!” grunted 
the clerk, ‘‘ but it isn’t water that makes it so high’; and 
the guest went down to the bottom as the clerk came up.— 
Washington Star. 


... ‘Miss Kajones,”’ began the youth in a faltering voice, 
“[”— He had risen to his feet, but he looked nervously 
abeut the cozy front parlor, suddenly paused, and sat down 
again. With a casual and apparently unconscious motion 
of her superb hand and arm the young woman drew down 
the blind. ‘‘ What were you about to say, Mr. Hankinson?’ 








persona! indignities. ‘Shave that tall Christ and make a wig for 


she inquired.—Chicago Tribune. 
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VITALSTATISTICS. THEIR VALUE AND MODE 
OF OOLLECTION. 


THE public is not quick to appreciate the relation of vital 
statistics to sanitary studies, and even physicians sometimes 
look upon them as tributes to curiosity rather than to sci- 
ence. Those who have money or legal interests at stake are 
apt to think it is very well that a marriage, a birth ora 
death have record, so that in case of any question as to de 
scent or property there may be evidence. So also it is recog- 
nized that such statistics may be of service in determining 
age, for voting, or rights of pension, or other incidental 
questions as to time and place at which the event recorded 
occurred. 

It was riot until about 1837 that the science of demography, 
as it iscalled, took definite shape in its relation to studies 
of disease and death. Before this mortality.tables had been 
studied and certain deductions made as to the laws of lon- 
gevity, and as to the probabilities which might direct as to 

life insurance tables and risks. But it wasreserved for Dr. 
Farr under the direction of the English Government so to 
collect and practicalize these returns as to make them avail- 
able in studies relating to the welfare of population. Even 
in a material sense population is the chief and most valua- 
ble product of a country. If it is found important to keep 
the statistics of trades and of industries, it is still more im- 
portant to take account of human stock and appreciate its 
real value. In dealing with it as live or diseased or dead 
material we have many political and financial 
questions to solve. The same is true as to birth 
and marriage, which, as well as death, are the 
incidents which determine laws of life and increase. It is 
remarkable how much these events indicate the general 
condition ofa nation. Dr: Farr found that the number of 
marriages was related to price of cereals, and that births 
were affected by the general prosperity, and that times of 
depression multiplied deaths. Still further it was found 
that there was a constancy as to the laws of diseases and 
their fatality as real as obtained to any of the laws of 
Nature or the breach thereof. Sosoon as this was apparent 
it gave great encouragement for the collection of the facts 
and their orderly arrangement, in order that their natural 
relationships might be studied and comparisons made. 
This quickly revealed, what had been suspected from other 
observations, that a large number of diseases are prevent- 
able, and astill larger number admit of limitation and of a 
diminution of fatality under favoring circumstances. It 
was found equally true that facts as to marriages, such as 
those of consanguinity, or of similar defects, were instruct- 
ive in the prevention of disease. Also it was shown that 
births need to be studied with special reference to the ma- 
terial and the kind of material they furnish for the display 
of disease-power, since the number of deaths is a very im- 
perfect criterion unless we know the kind of material dis 
ease had to deal with. Thus, thirty deaths to a thousand 
among an adult population has different significance from 
the same number of deaths among small children. So the 
deaths of thirty infants in the first three months of life, has 
generally great relation to the health of parents, and is of 
very different import from the death of those between ten 
and fifteen years of age. 

Here we have at once the key to a large classification of 
facts. So we deal not with aggregate returns. But before 
we can make much progress in study we must learn ages, 
sex, relationship, classes of disease, prevailing epidemics, 
locality, circumstances and conditions. Having secured an 
assemblage of all these facts with fair accuracy and in 
sufficient numbers to nuilify those sources of error which 
are numerous in small figures over restricted areas or for 
brief periods, we are in a position to study the significance 
of these facts and to utilize them for the prevention or lim- 
itation of disease. Altho this is not a mathematical process, 
yet it comes to have something of the certitude of mathe- 
matical deduction, for it enables us to apply to our facts 
mathematical formula, and to test their correctness by 
comparison both with the facts observed and the deductions 
made, 

Thus, Dr. Farr was able to state in an equation the rela- 


tion of disease to density of population, and when his for- 
mula was disputed, he submitted it to the mathematicians, 
and it was found to be correct. 

For over fifty years these studies have been pursued in 
various countries, and now there is no longer any doubt as 
to their practicability and informatory value. No one 
knows as well as the statistician how easy it is to be de- 
ceived by figures or to be beguiled into false conclusions. 
But, on the other hand, no one knows as well as he how 
superticia: are the criticisms of most of those who are al- 
ways saying that “‘ figures will) lie,’”’ and how little they are 
abie to judge whether they do or donot. The regulation 
of the science and art of these figures must come chiefly 
from those that deal with them, and not from the critics. 

‘There is and always has been some discussion as to who 
shall be responsible for the making of these returns. Va- 
rious countries differ as to conditions and requirements. 
Plausible reasons can be given why the householder or the 
parties concerned should make them, and the professional 
who looks only at himself as a tradesman doing business 
only for pay can with self satisfaction fall back on his dig- 
nity and declare that not to bea part of hisservice. But 
common sense, equity and law have long since decided that 
no man is so protessional orso much a tradesman as that 
he is not related to his country, having duties as a citizen 
to the public as well asa person to himself. it therefore 
declares what service is to have direct reward and what ser- 
vice is to be rendered at command of law. lt makes one 
help the policeman without pay or serve on a jury without 
pretense at adequate compensation, and to do many other 
things which a good citizen ought to do and assumes its 
right to determine whether there shall be any reward. In 
the case of statistical returns it claims that this is the 
natural duty of those who are the presiding or chief officers 
or persons conducting the event and so calis upon them to 
Make return. ‘his has been decided in the highest courts 
of various countries, and is satisfactory in practice as it is 
sound in law. It is pleasant to know that the response to 
this view has largely increased, and that now this principle 
is conceded by ali, except that conservative minority which 
is always valuable as spurring on those that are right in 
the pata of duty and as preventing those impositions which 
might occur if the:e were too ready assent to the bare de- 
mands of govermerntal authority, 


Music. 


THE recital of Wagner’s “ Parsifal’’ in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, under the auspices of the Seidl Society, 
composed of ladies residing in that city, occurred on Mon- 
day of last week. The performance has been a matter of 
preparation and agreeable expectation for many weeks. A 
great deal of energy, well-directed and misdirected, accom- 
plished it. We need not repeat here that any of Wagner’s 
music-dramas sung in the manner of a concert is at best a 
lame and tame method of making one acquainted with it. 
The dramatic essence is kept bottled up, as it were, and if 
now and then it will forth it seems out of place indeed. 
Those who have not heard and seen “‘ Parsifal,” for exam- 
ple at Bayreuth, may, indeed they must, use their 
imaginations vigorously. Even with good ones they cannvut 
realize the beauty or force of a situation orascene. On 
the part of Bayreuth pilgrims their own clear retrospect 
is a kind of irritable protest against any such ‘‘recita)’’ on 
a mere concert-stage, any such merely singing of something 
that must be acted and pictured as well as sung, to be 
aught except a shadow ofits trueself. This is not the first 
time ‘ Parsifal”’ has been given here as an oratorio, for 
the Oratorio Society sang it thus in March, 1886. On that 
occasion there were less competent soloists (with the ex- 
ception of Marianne Brandt, one of the Bayreuth Kundrys) 
but much more completeness, and there was the aid ofa full 
chorus. This last the present Brooklyn undertaking failed 
to organize and provide. Last week’s solo singers were Mrs, 
Lilli Lehmann Kalisch, Miss Huhn, Mr. Paul Kalisch, Mr. 
Theodore Reichmann, Mr. Emil Fischer and Mr. Josef 
Beck. Mr. Anton Seidl directed the orchestra. The Brook- 
lyn Academy was lavishly, coarsely and tastelessly decor- 
ated ina way that was more suitable to a St. Patrick’s 
Day commemoration than a gala concert, and an equally 
coarse set of new scenery was no embellishment to the 
stage. 

The audience was large. It included a large number of 
persons prominent in the society of the two cities, many 
New York people going over to the recital. A foolish and 
certainly most inappropriate effort to turn the concert into 


a sort of semi-social occasion added nothing to its enjoy- 
ment, to say the least. It tended to obscure the real 
basis of musical interest and merit on which the enter- 
taicment rested. Besides this, there appears to have been 
some mismanagement about the tickets and th+ir prices; 
for, entirely contrary to what was looked for. there were 
plenty of vacant seats, and either the Seid] Society (we hope 
= or the speculators must have suffered the loss of sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The performance realized all that 
was expected most fully, and was thoroughly five. It is 

robable that Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch and Mr. Fischer will 

» heard as Kundry and Gurnemanz at be ean in 1891. and 
it was plain that better representativesin tbose rdles will not 
have been sung there. The part of Kundry is especially 
suited to Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch’s voice and true dramatic 
style. But Mr. Kalisch in the music of Parsifal achieved 
so distinguished a success that he can be said to have 
carried off the greatest honors of theevening. It is plain 
he is in the way of becoming a broader-styled and better 
artist every season of his stage-life, and he is not too far 
advanced in life for a really significant career in the im- 
mediate future. Nothing will give his tenor a fine quality; 
but for quantity,a correct method, a manly style and earnest 
work in wnat he does, he is more and more to be praised. 
His Parsifal ought to be worthy of the Wagner Theater, 
aud we presume Mr. Kalisch will do the part there some 
day and with credit to himself. Mr. Reichmann sang care- 
fully, well. and kept to pitch unusually—for him. ‘The 
score of the music-drama was severely cut, chiefly because 
every choral element of it had to be left out; and this 
seemed the more of a riddle and a disappointment, as the 
very portions omitted are the most proper for concert- 
performing, and have been heard so with so much success. 
The orchestra, about eighty in number, played exceedingly 
well; nearly as well, allowing for numerical differences 
and the relative fewness of strings, as that in the Wagner 
Theater. The selections from the last act, mentioning 
particularly the episode of the dialog as to the ‘‘ Spell” 
of Good Friday morning, and the last scene were sung 
and played with superb effect; and the hearer’s imag- 
ination, aforesaid, might be considerably spared in such a 
successful climax. The recital was begun at five in the 
afternoon and concluded at ten o’clock, an hour and a half 
intermission being made for refreshment—an excellent 
supper being served by a caterer in the assembly rooms, 
both as a matter of convenience and as a feature of the 
entertainment. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow’s three recitals last week attracted 
large audiences, and his visit bere this spring will be finan- 
cially successful. That the eminent pianist will add great- 
ly to the enjoyment of musicians and admirers of the best 
piano-forte playing is doubtful. A singie year would hard- 
ly be expected to make much difference in the playing of an 
artist like Dr. von Biilow; but it is clear that between last 
spring and this he has lost ground. His contro! over his 
instrument is impaired seriously, and perfect it never was. 
Faise notes and commonplace and blurred bits of playing 
are multiplying to an unpleasing degree. Well-known 
technical faults and shortcomings are becoming prominent 
in a way to make us hope that Dr. von Biilow—after his 
long and admirable career—will not remain before the 
public when old age affects his public work. His recitals 
this year have been miscellaneous in their programs; his 
attention to Beethoven has not beenso specialinthem. Per- 
haps he would better have held to Beethoven and the son- 
atas once more, as the main objects of his recitals, forin 
his interpretationns of the Beethoven sonatas the student 
receives so much intellectual benefit and pleasure that in- 
different technique can be forgiven and the hearer hasa 
margin in his favor at the recital’s end. This visit of Dr. 
von Biilow’s is shorter than the one devoted to his Ameri- 
can tour io 1889, and he will be speeding back to Germany 
in course of a few weeks. 

This week is a busy and interesting one musically. The 
Chopin concerts of Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann introduce 
to the United States that eminent specialist in piano-forte 
music, and there is every appearance that his recitals will 
be a matter of much interest and discussion. To-morrow 
evening the orchestral concert in which he performs is to 
take place, and Chopin’s Concerto No. 2, in F Minor will be 
played by him, Mrs. de Pachmann to be heardin Liszts’s E 
Fiat Concerto No. 1. The Pailharmonic Society of New 
York ends it season’s work with a concert program in 
which Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is a conspicuous fea- 
ture, and that work will probably be given in a manner to 
take high rank in the records of recent and valuable musi- 
cal incidents here. The third week of the Italian opera 
season of Messrs. Abbey and Grau is in progress with sev- 
eral familiar operas announced, in which Mmes. Patti and 
Albani and Nordica will alternate. Mr. Tamagno’s fare- 
well occurred last Friday evening, in a notably tine repre- 
sentation of Verdi’s “ Otello.” r. Tamagno was in tine 
voice and repeated his strong impersonation of the title 








part with great impressiveness, 





Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


REPoRTS from all points in the Lower Mississippi 

* indicate a rise more orless heavy. In front of New Orleans 

there was a stand of 16 1-10th, in Plaquemine a rise of one, 
inch, and at Vicksburg of ten inches. The river commenced 

falling at Cairo on Sunday, and the fall is expected to be 

rapid from nowon. A party of Nezroes lately arrived at 

New Orleans from North Carolina got on an improvised raft 
to escape the overflow in the Bogue Falaya. Being uaused 
to navigation, they ran against a stump and wrecked the 
raft. Twelve women and children were drowned. The 
survivors of the party, nineteen in number, reached Vicks- 
burg. Intelligence comes from Arkansas City that a party 
of armed men came down from the Red Fork district, and 
cut the levee at Bayou Possum Fork, causing a dangerous 
crevasse. The ground had been taken off several days 
ago. The State authorities will try to close the gap. The 
back water in Tensas and Concordia has come to a stand, 
and is rapidly making its way down into the Red River. 
The Lcuisiana levees that have not broken are still holding 
faithfully, and if the present fine weather continues there 
is no apprehension of further damage. They can all hold 
twelve to eighteen inches more of water safely, and the 
best experts say that the water can hardly reach this 
hight. 


...-Ln the Senate the Dependent Pension Kill was passed 
by a vote of 40 to 12, after some discussion and after several 
amendments thereto had been rejected....The Anti-Trust 
Bill has been reported back from the Judiciary Committee. 
....A resolution to change back the daily hour of meeting 
to 12 o’clock was agreed to by a vote of 32 to 25, the new ar- 
rangement to take effect at once....Mr. Evarts offered a 
resolution declaring that the Senate had heard with deep 
sensibility the announcement of the death of the Hon. 
David Wilber, late a Representative from the State of New 
York, and concurring in the resolution of the House forthe 
appointment of a Joint Select Committee to take orders 
for attending the funeral. The resolution was adopted, 
and Senators Hiscock, Squire and Kenna were appointed 
the Committee on the part of the Senate....On motion of 
Mr. Edmunds, the Senate adjourned from the 3d until the 
5th, April 4th being Good Friday....Mr. Blair, at his own 
request,was excused from further service on the Committee 
on Public Lands, and Mr. Pettigrew was appointed in his 
place 


..-.In the House of Representatives,on motion of Mr. 
Carlisle of Kentucky, a resolution was adopted calling on 
the Secretary of State for information showing what 
changes have been made by foreign countries since 1879 in 
the rates of duty imposed on breadstuffs, and what laws 
have been enacted or regulations made in such countries 
since that date, obstructing, prohibiting, or in any manner 
interfering with the importation or sale of such articles.... 
A bill was passed requiring Circuit and District Judges to 
instruct the jury in writing when requested by either party 
to a cause....The bill for the admission of Idaho to State- 
hood was passed by a vote of 129 to 1, the Speaker counting 
a quorum. 


....A break occurred in the Catfish Levee on the 5th in- 
stant, which is probably the worst one which has yet taken 
place. The water will doubtless back upto Boliver land- 
ing, ten miles above the crevasse, and will reach the 
Mound landing, ten miles below. Three persons have al- 
ready perished—a man and two children. The houses of 
the wealthy planters living near the break will be sub- 
merged. The break was a complete surprise, as the water 
was falling and the levee was thought to be safe. ; 


...-Andrew Carnegie’s proposed railroad from Pittsburg 
to Chicago, will be by thirty miles the shortest route be- 
tween the two cities. The city of Fort Wayne has 
already voted a subscription of $200,000 to build shops 
there. There is little doubt that the road will begin opera- 
tion its entire length within a year. 


... A big landslide fell about 9 o’clock on April 6th, on 
the tracks of the West Shore road, east of St. Johnsville, 
at Diefendorf Hill, N.Y. Both tracks were blocked. The 
second east-bouad freight train, Engineer Potter, ran into 
the mass of rock. Engineer Potter and three other train- 
men were buried in the slide and killed. 





FOREIGN. 


+e+.The young Emperor pushes on the work of imperial 
reform. An order trom the military cabinet has been pub- 
lished in Berlin, which, while increasing the pay of certain 
grades of officers in the army, declares that habits of 
luxury which have been gaining upon the officers must be 
abandoned, specifying what they are and prescribing 
penalties. Cruel treatment of private soldiers is also de- 
nounced as unworthy of German officers and demoralizing 
tothe men. The evening papers break out into a chorus 
of praise, and declare the entire nation will applaud these 
noble decrees of the Emperor. 


....A report says that the student disorders are practi- 
cally ended, the holidays having taken the majority of the 
students to the country, and that it has been decided that 
only those shall be expelled who were implicated in the 
disorders of 1888. A dispatch, however, from St. Peters- 
burg to the London Daily Telegraph says that the Minister 
of Education and Professor Mendcliff, of the University, 
have both resigned their positions after having had a quar- 
rel. The disorders among the students continue and the 
prisons are overflowing with inmates. 


...-A fog signal in the famous Bell Rock Lighthouse on 
the Scotch coast exploded prematurely on the night of 
April 5th, shattering the dome and extinguishing the light 
for the first time since the lighthouse was built, in 1811. 


Fog signals were*employed to warn vessels during the 
night, but one steamer narrowly escaped being wrecked 





on account of the absence of the beacon. 
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THE IDEAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 





THE Presbyterian Social Union of this city discussed, 
on last Monday evening. the ideal religious newspaper, 
and got the editors of three denominational journale— 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Congregational—to give their 
views onthe subject. We publish their admirable ad- 
dresses, and we would call special attention to the paper 
of Dr. Dexter, whose experience and ability qualify 
him tospeak with peculiar authority on the subject. 

It might possibly be suspected, from the fact that the 
men invited areall editors of denominational papers, 
that the Presbyterian Social Union believes that the 
ideal religious paper must be denominational. We re- 
lieve them, however, of that imputation. There canbe 
an ideal denominational paper and an ideal undenomi- 
national paper, andit was the former which was in the 
minds of those who provided for the occasion. We 
agree with them that, as things now stand, a person has 
to be connected with some one of our religious denomi- 
nations; and the organ of that denomination which is 
most useful to him he ought first totake. We would 
have every family take its denominational paper, and 
we would then have those who desire a broader outlook, 
and who want to know what the Church of Christ is 
doing as well as what their own sect is doing, take a 
paper which occupies a broader field than that of sect. 

We cannot say better than Dr. Dexter and Dr. Way- 
land and Dr. Prime what an ideal religious newspaper 
should be, but we offer one or two suggestions which 
they have not wholly covered. 

An ideal religious newspaper should aim for all knowl- 
edge. No editor can achieve it, perhaps; possibly no 
newspaper can achieve it; but nothing less than all knowl- 
edge, humanly speaking, should be the aim of a good 
newspaper, religious or secular. If an editor does not 
know a thiog, that is no reason why he should withhold 
opinions. He should find out; he should know where 
to get the facts; he should learn how to distinguish a 
falsehood from a truth, a fraud from a verity, and then 
he should express freely his opinions. 

Such a newspaper must, then, have opinions; it must 
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have positive opinions; it must have positive opinions 
on as many subjects as possible. It is not sufficient that 
it should give a record of information, It must 
guide public sentiment as well as be a journal of 
current history. That man is the strongest man who 
has the largest body of ready opinions well founded on 
the matters that come before him. He must understand 
the principles which underlie wise conduct, and be able 
to apply them exactly to facts and to questions that 
arise. It is just so with a newspaper. If it dodges giv- 
iag opinions, it is weak; if it gives opinions erroneously, 
it 1s silly; if it gives opinions intelligently, it is strong. 
We know of no more important canon than this: a good 
newspaper must be able to give clear and definite opin- 
ious on as large a number of topics as possible. 

Another important quality of an ideal religious news- 
paper is that it be edited for its readers and not for its 
owners or editors. Owners and editors are nobody, and 
are not to be considered in editing a paper. Readers 
are everything; the paper belongs to the readers, not to 
the editors or the owners. The editor’s only question 
should be, Will this help the readers? and not, Will it 
help me? Thisrule will do away with personal journal- 
ism, which is one of the great evils of the religious 
press. 

Closely connected with this is the law of honesty 
and independence; but of that we need not tu speak at 
length. It may be assumed as universally believed in 
where not practiced. 

Once more, a religious paper should beware of the 
curse pronounced by Jesus Christ on the hypocrites who 
could tell the signs of the weather but not the signs of 
the times. It should be able to understand what is 
God’s lesson for its own generation, and to read that 
lesson before it is spelled out in everybody’s primer. It 
should see the drift of great religious movements; it 
should be in sympathy with the evangelistic spirit of 
the Church of this century; it should learn how relig- 
ious faith is to be made to appear reasonable in this 
skeptical age; and it should understand that the union 
of the Church of Christ, and not its division, is its 
strength. There is such a thing as religious enterprise, 
religious foresight, religious bhopefulness and courage. 
There are lessons for each age to learn. There is new 
light coming from God’s Providence and from God’s 
Word to the Church of every century. There were new 
times and new signs of the times in the days of our 
Lord: a new movement, a new revolution. There was 
another Reformation in the sixteenth century, which 
the men of that century had to understand or be behind 
their age. Our century in a less degree bas its own tor- 
ward movement, its own task, its own obligation, its 
own progress and growth; and that religious paper or 
that rehgious teacher is wise, who has understanding of 
the times, to know what Israel ought; to.do. 
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A CRIME TO BREATHE THE AMERICAN AT- 
MOSPHERE. 


WE spoke last week of the Chinese Census Bill as an 
infamous piece of legislation. It has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate, and we are surprised 
to see that it has a strong apologist in Senater Hale. 
We do not wonder that Senators from the Pacific Coast, 
coming to Washington filled with prejudice against the 
Chinese, should advocate such a drastic measure; but 
Senator Hale can have no such excuse for his support 
of the bill. He expresses himself as not only willing to 
vote for it, but to vote for a measure that would even go 
further. 

How any national legislation could well go further we 
do not see. This goes beyond the bounds of decency 
and humanity, and must seem intolerable to any one not 
afflicted with the craze against the Chinese, which be- 
gan with the sand-lots orator of California and has got 
possession somehow of most of the politicians. The bill 
which Senator Hale and other statesmen, whom we 
have been accustomed to rely on for sound and whole- 
some legislation, express the intention of passing, pro- 
poses to make it a crime for a native of China to be 
found on the soil of the United States—dedicated for- 
ever by the forefathers of the Republic to the cause of 
human liberty—unless his name be found on a register 
which the Government proposes to have made. In or- 
der not to be liable to apprehension and punish- 
ment as a criminal a Chinaman must exhibit a 
certificate from the Government of the United 
States, showing that when the special census 
of the Chinese was taken he was resident 
in this country! A more preposterous proposi- 
tion has never, we are sure, been seriously considered 
in our National Legislature. It never could have hada 
moment’s thought if the way had not been prepared by 
the series of Anti-Chinese acts which disgrace our 
statute-books and humiliate us as a nation in the eyes 
of the Christian world. At first the policy was restric- 
tion. The unthinking masses applauded this, and deu- 
agogs anxious only for popular applause, suggested 
exclasion. Exclusion was conceded, and now as a fur- 
ther step deportation or imprisonment is proposed. We 
have called this an infamous proposition. 

It is infamous. It proposes to brand innocent men as 
criminals. It proposes to make it a crime henceforth 
for natives of China simply to fill their Mongolian lungs 
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with our American atmosphere. The country is free to 
everybody else—Hungarians or Hottentots, Asiatics or 
Africans—even to the lowest and most ignorant, but not 
to a native of China. Criminals may find their way 
to our shores, and if they are once domiciled here they 
are not disturbed. But Chinamen who elude the 
customs officers are to be seized as criminals wherever 
found. The Senate Committee has relaxed a little some 
of the provisions of the House bill. The absence of a 
certificate is not to be regarded as conclusive evidence 
against a Chinaman. He may show, if he can, that he 
was in this country when the census was taken. But if 
he cannot show this, and if he is not a Chinese student 
or a tourist who expects to rid the country of his 
presence after a brief stay, he is to be treated as a 
criminal. 

Is it possible for such a bill to becomealaw? We 
fear itis. We fear that the Senate will follow in the 
footsteps of the House and enact an insult to a great 
nation, a provocation to retaliation against Americans 
in China, a monstrous injustice to humanity, and a 
lasting disgrace to the name and fame of our dear 
country. 
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PROHIBITION IN IOWA. 








FULL credence must not be given to the newspaper 
reports from Iowa concerning the demands of a Confer- 
ence of Republicans for the repeal of the Prohibitory 
statute. A Conference of Republicans was undoubtedly 
held in Des Moines last week, as reported, and it is true 
that that Conference demanded the enactment of a high 
license-local option law. But it is not true that this 
Conference represents a revulsion of feeling in the Re- 
publican Party; it is not true that it was made up of 
men formerly in favor of Prohibition; it is not true that 
these men have a right to call themselves ‘‘ Anti-Saloon 
Republicans ”; it 1s not true that the Conference was a 
large and representative one. 

The facts are these: (1) Twenty-one counties were 
represented in the Conference by 170 men, none of 
whom were elected as delegates. There are ninety-nine 
counties in Iowa, so that seventy-eight of them, or near- 
ly four-fifths, were unrepresented. (2) But few promi- 
nent Republicans took part in the Conference, and it 
was not composed of men who have changed their views 
as to Prohibition. Every signer of the call is said to 
have been opposed to Prohibition all along. It is not 
probable that half a dozen of those who attended the 
Conference were ever in favor of Prohibition. Iowa 
Congressmen are almost a unit in saying that the Con- 
ference does not indicate that Prohibition sentiment in 
Iowa ‘has been weakened. Senators Allison and Wilson 
and Representatives Struble, Kerr, Hayes (a Democratic 
anti-Prohibitionist), Conger, Reed, Sweeney, Dolliver 
and Flick, all express the opinion that the Prohibition 
statutes will not be repealed or seriously modified. 
These men understand the state of feeling in Iowa, and 
are not disturbed by last week’s demonstration in Des 
Moines, The House has already decided in committee 
of the whole, by a vote of 51 to 49 to postpone the Li- 
cense bill indefinitely. 

Tne statement of principles adopted by the Confer- 
ence recognizes the *‘ liquor traffic as one which requires 
regulation,” declares general Prohibition a failure, and 
asks that the present law be so amended as to allow li- 
cense where license is desired, and local option where 
Prohibition is desired. The fundamental principle of 
the Conference is regulation, and regulation is not Pro- 
hibition. It proclaims the policy of Jicense. If the 
Legislature were to accede to its demands a regular cam- 
paign would be begun to force license on all sections of 
the State. The New York Tribune, which, we are sorry 
to say, gives its approval to the platform of the Confer- 
ence, concedes that Prohibition has been successful in 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the State. We submit 
that this fact is a splendid vindication of Prohibition in 
Iowa, and is an unanswerable argument in favor of its 
maintenance. If Prohibition prohibits in four-fiftns of 
the State, driving out the saloons, closing the breweries 
and preventing even secret and illicit sales, in a 
trial of seven years, it has done what no license law 
ever did, or ever will do, or was ever designed to 
do. We must believe that the real object of the 
Des Moines Conference was not to destroy the traffic 
and prevent intemperance, but, as its platform states 
with fine discrimination, to ‘‘ minimize intemperance 
and mitigate its evils.” If the promoters of this Con- 
ference were as anxious to eradicate as to mitigate 
these evils they would not denounce a system that has 
eradicated them in four-fifths of the State, but would 
insist that it be so rigorously applied in the other fifth 
that the whole State might be made free. But it is 
quite evident that they are not opposed to the traffic, if 
only it is ‘‘ licensed” and ‘‘ regulated.” They are not, 
therefore, Anti-Saloon Republicans. They speak the 
sentiment, we venture to say, that the saloon-keepers 
would express if they were to hold aconference. Sa- 
loon-keepers would undoubtedly, to a man, support an 
appeal for a license law. Why do they desire a license 
law rather than Prohibition, if Prohibition docs not pro- 
hibit, but is another name for free rum? , Why clamor 
for the privilege of paying a big license fee in order that 
their sales may be reduced? 
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This Des Moines Conference claims to be in the inter- 
ests of the Republican Party. But the interests of the 
Republican Party in Iowa do not lie in that direction. 
The Democratic Party is the license party. The Repub- 
lican Party is not. It has lost, doubtless, some votes by 
its position on the liquor question; but let it change its 
position and there would be hardly a corporal’s guard 
left to it. Congressman Kerr says, on this point: 
“There is a nearly unanimous sentiment among Iowa 
Republicans to retain Prohibition. Prohibition has de- 
creased crime in the State; the sentiment for the law is as 
strong as it ever was among the people.” 
The Republican Party is not likely to be found in oppo- 
sition to such a demonstration of facts as Prohibition 
has made in Iowa. 
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PREJUDICE AGAINST THE JEWS. 


OnE of the most extensive symposiums of modern 
journalism is that which is provided by the American 
Hebrew in its last issue on the subject of prejudice 
against the Jews. It is a collection of opinions by non- 
Jews on the nature, causes and remedies of this predju- 
dice. It is instructive reading, and gives the views of a 
large number of the most distinguished religious teach- 
ers of allsorts in the country. The American Hebrew 
will learn something from the symposium which it has 
sought. It will learn that its charge, that this prejudice 
is due to the religious teaching of Christian children in 
Sunday-school, is not correct. Every man or woman 
who knows anything about such religious instruction 
declares stoutly that children are not taught to have a 
prejudice against Jews on account of the crucifixion of 
our Lord, any more than they are taught to have a 
prejudice against Romans for their part in the crime. 
Only a very few, who know the least on the subject, are 
inclined to favor that view. 

Not a single person favors this anti-Jewish prejudice. 
Every one asserts, as all decent persons ought to, that 
it is wicked so far as it is directed toward Jews 
as a people or as a religion. The general consen- 
sus i3 that what prejudice exists, especially at 
hotels and seaside resorts, comes from the “loud” 
and overbearing manner of those whose culture 
and refinement has not kept pace with their 
wealth. Somehow it is believed that the proportion of 
such people is larger among the Jews than among 
other classes of our citizens. For our own part we 
imagine they are in a relation somewhat parallel to that 
of the colored people of the South. Some of them 
have escaped from the outrages practiced in Russia 
and elsewhere, and have suddenly been able to assert an 
ostentatious freedom, and are as disagreeable and noisy 
as many Negroes are. But that is a condition for which 
the race, as a whole,1is not to blame, but rather those 
who have held them in oppression. It isa condition which 
is corrected quite as tast among Jews as among any other 
race, by culture and education. It is an evil recognized by 
Jews even more than by Christians. Jews know perfectly 
well that there isa social bar between English or Spanish 
Jews on the one hand, and the new immigrants from 
Poland and Russia on the other. We observe the same 
social lines dividing Germans or Irish, separating the 
more cultured from the less cultured. 

But it must also be remembered that if the Jews are os- 
tracised to any extent they do their share in ostracism. 
Their ‘‘mark of the Abrahamic covenant,” their Seventh- 
day Sabbath, their peculiar dietary rules, separate them 
from the rest of the people. Tney hold themselves apart 
from intermarriage. They regard themselves as a pe- 
culiar people, in a sense different from what any other 
race in the country does. Holding themselves thus dis- 
tinct and separate, they have no right to object if that 
distinction is recognized and if it excites a certain 
amount of social dislike. We cannot invite a Jew to 
our table without feeling that we are in danger of dis- 
pleasing him by some unintended neglect of bis rules of 
diet, or without being sure that he will be on the watch 
not to be betrayed into some such infraction. Those who 
refuse to eat any but ‘‘cosher” meat, with a Hebrew 
word written on the flank of the carcass, cannot accept 
invitations to a Christian table; they huld themselves 
too good for it, or at least too ceremonially pure. Now 
wedo not for an instant meanto say that they are not 
justified in their separation; what we mean to say is 
that the conditions of this race prejudice are as care- 
fully fostered by Jews as by others. 

We say all this without any fear that we shall be sus- 
pected of race prejudice. We have only contempt for 
a spirit which ostracizes a decent, cultivated man be- 
cause he is a Jew; and we are not prepared to assert, 
nor yet wholly to deny, that there is any justice in the 
charge that Jews have a larger proportion of sharp 
business dealing than Christians. We know that 
some of the most noble and honest business men are 
Jews, and yetit is somehow a prevalent notion that Jews 
aredishonest in conducting their business, or in failing 
in business, somewhat more than the average of citizens. 
Notorious instances of fraudulent failures occur among 
both Jews and Christians; and we are sure that neither 
honesty nor dishonesty is the exclusive trait of one race 
oranother, The Jews are pre-eminently a thrifty,trading, 
money-making people, a condition which sometimes 
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Nowhere can be found a larger proportion of people ut- 
terly indifferent to money and giving their life to non- 
lucrative studies. We believe that if Jews have their 
full proportion of Shylocks they have also more than 
their proportion of dreamers, philosophers and reform- 
ers. The conclusion of it all is that, asa race, they have 
a great deal of human nature—like other folks. 


_o 


THE GREAT TEACHER. 


ORDINARY human teachers are learners as well as 
teachers. They grow wiser by time and experience, and 
are improved by practice. They are not in the outset 
what they ultimately become as the result of their own 
mental action. They often have occasion to correct 
early mistakes, and to recast and modify opinions once 
adopted. Ina word, the general law of growth, and of 
change by growth, is stamped upon their intellectual 
history. 

Did this law hold true of Jesus Christ, the great re- 
ligious Teacher of the race, after his entrance upon his 
public ministry, and during the period of its continu- 
ance? This question must be answered in the negative. 
When we compare the earlier with the later stages of 
his ministry, we detect in the record thereof no indica- 
tions whatever that this ministry was subject to the law 
of growth inthe sense that he became wiser by experi- 
ence and practice im teaching. The first year of his 
ministry shows no imperfection which the second year 
corrects; and the second year shows none which the 
third year corrects. The preaching to Nicodemus at 
Jerusalem soon after he entered upon the work, in which 
he explained to the Jewish ruler the doctrine of regen- 
eration by the Spirit, and stated to him the love of God 
as manifested by the gift of his only begotten Son to be 
the Saviour of sinners, needed no modification at ary 
subsequent period, and received none from the Preacher 
himself. The original utterance stood unchanged and 
unimproved, and admitting of no improvement. The 
same is true of the conversation of Jesus with the wo- 
man of Samaria, which occurred some time after the 
interview with Nicodemus, and in which he taught that 
woman, not only that he himself was the Messiah, but also 
that “ God iss Spirit,” and that *‘ they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” He had no 
occasion afterward to correct or modify a solitary word 
in either of these memorable utterances, and never did 
80. 

The general fact, lying on the face of the Gospel rec- 
ord,is that the later sayings of Jesus are not of a higher 
order or purer character than his earlier sayings. No 
part of his ministry discredits or disparages any other 
part, or improves any other part. No part is immature, 
or shows any lack of comprehension. The entire min- 
istry is a coherent whole, and each part is complete and 
perfect in its place. There is not a solitary sign of in- 
tellectual and spiritual growth in the Preacher himself. 
He was in the outeet all that he was in the end, as great, 
as good, and as pure when he began as when he uttered 
his last words. He does not appear any wiser or better 
when sitting in the ‘“‘upper room” in Jerusalem and 
conducting his final conversations with his disciples just 
before his death, than when delivering his Sermon on 
the Mount. It is true that the two utterances are not 
identical in all the matters to which they relate; yet 
neither suffers by a comparison with the other. 
Neither suggests any imperfection in the other or 1n the 
Teacher. 

The simple truth is that Jesus, according to the exhio- 
it made of him in the Gospel narrative, was at all times, 
in all stages of his ministry and on all subjects, essen- 
tially too great in himself to need practice as a means 
of culture, or to be improved by it. As to competency 
and completeness, he was always equal to himself; 
never rising above and never sinking below his own 
level. His ministry, alike in matter and manner, was 
one of invariable and uniform perfection from begin- 
ning toend. Every word was a word of truth and wis- 
dom, and fitly spoken; and every act was an act of 
purity, and just what it should be at the time. Jesus, 
in these respects, was always himself absolutely and 
with unvarying certainty, never saying anything which 
should not besaid, and never misplacing anything. He 
presents to the eye of thought a greatness and a good- 
ness never before exhibited in any other character 

known to history. Moses wasa great lawgiver, and yet 
he had his defects. Abraham was the friend of God 
and the father of the faithful, and yet he was not with- 
out his failings. Both are open to criticism; the record 
of neither is absolutely faultless. Jesus, on the other 
hand, was the great Moralist and the great spiritual 
Teacher; at all times so great and so pure that he had 
no errors to correct and no imperfect things to make 
better. 

We see, beyond all question, just such a character and 
just such a Teacher in the Gospel narrative. To sup- 
pose that the writers invented the character, and made 
the ideal Jesus without any facts as their basis and 
guide, is to invest them with superhuman genius, and 
make them as great as the hero of their story. The 
truth of the story told is the best possible solution of the 
story itself. To regard it as a pure fiction is to adopt 
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The wonderful Man of Galilee is a historic reality 
and if we add to him the divine element which he 
claimed for himself, and which the Apostles claimed for 
him, then, altho we have a great mystery for faith to 
accept and affirm, we have an adequate explanation of 
the Man. The fullness of the Godhead, incarnated in 
the Man, thus giving us the God-Man as the object of 
thought, accounts for the historic Jesus of Nazareth. 
The theanthropic constititution of this glorious and 
unique Personality that shines out with such perfection 
in the Gospel narrative, removes all mystery frem his 
ministry as a public teacher. He was God ‘“ manifest in 
the flesh”; and altho he spake as a man, and was “‘put to 
death in the flesh,” he spake “the words of God.” 
What he said God said through him. His relation to 
the Godhead made him—what he declared himself to 
be—‘“‘ the light of the world.” The best explanation of 
all the facts connected with Jesus of Nazareth, is fur- 
nished by the doctrine of his essential divinity. 














SINCE RECONSTRUCTION. 


WITHIN a year the Treasurers of four Southern States 
have defaulted, and a fifth must be added if we go back 
afew months beyond the year. This is something ex- 
traordinary. It has no parallel in other parts of the 
country. The New York Herald explains it by the the- 
ory that the offices are regarded in the Southern sec- 
tion of our country as belonging to certain important 
and wealthy families who have inherited a distin- 
guished name and who have cultivated the art of poli- 
tics, and whose conduct of office is not surrounded by 
those safeguards which are elsewhere required. 

Some confirmation of this theory comes from South 
Carolina. That State has been referred to as a typical 
instance of a State redeemed from the horrible corrup- 
tions of a Carpet-Bag Negro government; and the sins 
of Moses and the other white and Negro ‘robbers’ 
have been held up to the contempt of the world. By 
a system of most glaring intimidation and fraud the 
government of the State has been assumed by a minor- 
ity of the people and the Negro has been prevented 
from voting. Only the Caucasian was allowed to rule, 
and among the Caucasians the proud old families took 
the lead and assumed the authority which they had be- 
fore the War. What has been the result? 

There has come in South Carolina a rebellion from the 
poorer whites—the farming class—against the white 
ring. The Farmers’ Convention, which has just pre- 
sented a candidate for Governor, not for office but for 
nomination by the Democratic Convention, makes the 
severest charges against the dominant Democratic rule 
of these last years. We quote from the opening speech 
of the chairman: 

“We are doing our duty in trying to redeem the State 
from ring rule and make the Democratic Party carry out 
its pledges to the people. There are more offices now than 
under the Republicans; our taxes are nearly as much in 
dollars, and the burden of paying them is fourfold as great, 
because one dollar now will purchase what two bought 
then, while cotton is much lower. Favoritism is the rule 
in dispensing the offices, and a man must belong to a cer 
tain ‘‘set’”’ before he can expect to gain preferment. Men 
once elected to office are kept there, often to the public in- 
jury, provided their social and family relations are aristo- 
cratic; and the Legislature bas more than once acted in a 
way to create a suspicion of sinister influences at work.” 

Mind, i: is not some radical Republican, nor some in- 
cendiary Negro, but it is a native-born veteran white 
South Carolinian, who makes these charges and is 
cheered to the echo, and a man, too, who proposes to 
submit to the nomination the Democratic Party makes, 
whether it accepts or rejects this nomination made to it 
by the Farmers’ Convention. It is declared that things 
are worse off than they were under Chamberlain and 
Moses. It is evident that nearly or quite half the white 
Democrats believe it. 

Whether this be so or not, it is a profound truth, 
abundantly confirmed by the Charleston News and Cou- 
rier, before the murder of its brave editor, that the polit- 
ical methods of South Carolina, and of the South gen- 
erally, where the Negro vote is suppressed, have fearfully 
corrupted white politics. There is not a charge made in 
this respect by Mr. Cable that is not abundantly proved. 
Honesty is the best political policy. The only way to 
get good, honest government anywhere is to put it in 
the hands of the whole people, to distribute responsi- 
bilities and to distribute equally education. 

In all we have said we do not mean at all to indorse 
the wisdom of the Farmers’ movement or to approve of 
Captain Tillman, its candidate. He appears to bea rude 
and crude man of narrow ideas, tho of honest impulses. 
The first plank of the platform of the Farmers’ Conven- 
tion is one that is just as bad as any fire-eating Demo- 
cratic Convention could concoct. It begins by ‘‘recog- 
nizing the imperative necessity of Anglo-Saxon unity 
in our State,” and promises ‘to abide by the arbitra- 
ment of a majority of our white fellow-citizens.” They 
evidently want nothing to do with the colored people, 
and have no interest in their equal part in the govern- 
ment of their common country. We sincerely desire 
the peace and prosperity of every Southern state, but 
we do not expect either until all the people there, black 
and white, who are voters, have an equal voice in mak- 





the most improbable of all suppositions, 


ing and executing every law. 
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DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
MONUMENTS. 


For years a number of the population of the Nile Val- 
ley in Egyyt have had a profitable trade in antiquities. 
Year by year these things, which are usually found in 
tombs or among the ruins of ancient cities, are becoming 
scarcer, while both the demand for them and the num- 
ber of those who dealin them are continually increas- 
ing. 

The demand for these things is rapidly increasing be- 
cause the number of travelers who visit the country is 
steadily growing larger year by year, and those who now 
visit it,asa class, a more extensive knowledge of the 
articles that are offered to them for purchase than was 
the case with the majority of travelers who visited it 
few years ago. For the native there is a great fascination 
connected with the trade in these articles, for some- 
times they get enormous prices for things which cost 
them but little. 

Luxor has been for years the center of this trade. 
Articles from all parts of the country go there, tho there 
are extensive shops for the sale of antiquities at Alexan- 
dria, Cairo and Ekhmim also. From these establish- 
ments thousands of dollars’ worth of antiquities are sold 
to travelers each year, to say nothing of a great many 
more things that are sold by persons who follow them 
through the streets, and also the great quantity of things 
that find their way into the museum at Balak. 

Not satisfied with the profits to be derived from what 
has come to be considered a sort of legitimate trade— 
that isin articles found in old ruinsandin tombs—a 
different course has been followed during some six 
months past. A most high-handed, outrageous system 
of irremediable destruction has been going on among 
some of the most interesting of all Egyptian monu- 
ments, 

Among the justly celebrated rock-hewn tombs of Beni 
Hassan is one that has always been considered as spe- 
cially interesting. The tombs there date from the twelfth 
dynasty. On the wall of the tomb of Knum-hotep was 
painted a very curious scene. Knum-hotep, the builder 
of the tomb, is represented standing to receive a compa- 
ny who were once supposed to reprisent the arrival of 
Joseph’s brethren in Egypt. A fine hieroglyphic in- 
scription mentions several times the names of the kings 
under whom the dignitary, Knum-hotep, held office. 
Some seven or eight of the ovals which contained the 
kings’ names have been taken out of the wall in a way 
most hurtful to the inscription, and these have long 
since gone into the hands of the dealers. 

At Bersheh was a tomb of the twelfth dynasty con- 
taining one of the most interesting subjects ever found 
in an Egyptian tomb—a colossus on a sledge being 
drawn by men with ropes. It was the only scene of the 
sort known, and was one of a very few which serve to 
throw any light on the methods employed by the an- 
cient Egyptians for moving heavy weights. A large 
number of foreign captives are employed in moving the 
colossus. One hundred and seventy-two men, in four 
rows of forty-three men each, pull the ropes attached to 
the sledge. The statue was bound to the sledge by 
ropes, and to prevent friction a padding was put between 
the ropes and the stone. Before the figure a priest 
burned incense in honor of the person represented by 
it. Above the statue were seven companies of men 
marching. These are supposed to have been the reliefs 
for dragging the colossus. On the knee of the figure 
stood aman clapping his hands to the measured cadence 
of a song, which reminded one so strikingly of the cus- 
tom by which the people still keep time when aiming 
to workin unison. Such isin brief a description of a 
very fine monument which exists now only in the de- 
scriptions in books and in the drawings and photographs 
made by modern artists. The original is now a thing 
that was. So wretched is its present condition that it is 
hardly recognizable. 

Toward the latter part of the eighteenth dynasty a her- 
esy was introduced into the popular religion of the time 
by Khu-en-Aten. Not being able to make a success of his 
new ideas at the old capital, Thebes, ‘‘the Heretic King” 
founded a new capital at Tel el-Amarna. At this latter 
place were found, about two years ago, the tablets in 
the Assyrian and Babylonian languages, which have 
lately caused such a great sensation in the scientitic 
world, Inthe tombs of Tel el-Amarna were buried the 
functionaries of the court of Khu-en-Aten. Again and 
again the walls are carved with the aten, or sun’s disk; 
the rays descending from the disk, each one terminating 
in a hand, as if to bring blessings down by the hand- 
ful to the king who, with his hands filled with offerings, 
looks up 1n adoration to the disk, the object of his de- 
votion. His tender love for his mother, his wife and his 
daughters—both as pictured on the walls and described 
ininscriptions—his great willingness to share with 
them the honor and the emoluments of his office, and 
the exceeding sublimity of the form of expression he 
chose in addressing his deity, combine to make his 
reign one of very great interest. Of the great city he 
built nothing is left but heaps of rubbish. The tombs 
were about the only things that were to be seen of the 
monuments that were builtin his time. These have 
been dealt with asthose of Beni Hassan. Great circu- 
lar gashes have been gouged in the walls in the effort 








to get out cartouches or portions of inscriptions. Thus 
almost the last monuments of a most interesting period, 
monuments dealt with so gently by the hand of time 
through long ages, have now in a few days been laid 
waste by the chisel of the fellahin. 

At Assiit the Libyan chain of mountains juts out 
toward the East. From a distance the city appears to 
be set up againstthe hill. In the mountain just above 
the town are a number of tombs which, while not of 
any great attractiveness to travelers, are of very great 
importance on account of their antiquity. They date 
from the thirteenth dynasty. In one an inscription tells 
that the occupant of the tomb was a man named Ha- 
pizefa, a priest and grand functionary in the above- 
mentioned dynasty. On each side of the doorway was 
sculptured a colossal figure of the deceased. Some- 
body in Assiait needed building stone, and no stone 
in any other part of the entire mountain suited him 
so well as that doorway; and so the doorway isalsoa 
thing that was. 

It was enough that these things should gradually 
disappear through the relentless ravages of the hand 
of time; it was enough that they should have been 
ground down eventually by the weight of years; but 
it is sad that they should have been destroyed by 
those who should have been their friends. These 
things should have been Egypt’s pride, as they have 
been, and more and more would have become, her for- 
tune, ‘‘Spoiling the Egyptians” is an old story; these 
occurrences are an illustration of a fact that hardly 
needs proof, that the Egyptians are spoiling themselves. 

Had Egyptian finances gone wrong, there are those 
who would put them right; do the wild hordes of the 
Sidan pour down upon them? there are those who will 
keep them back; does the Nile fail for a year to prop- 
erly inundate the land, the people put up with hard 
times and look forward to a better time coming; but 
with these treasures of the past destroved, a legacy 
handed down through thousands of years squandered, 
no earthly power can restore the loss. 

These things spoke to the world across centuries, across 
thousands of years, and they made old Egypt live again. 
Wesee her ancient people living, moving, working, 
talking, worshiping; but with these monuments de- 
stroyed, they are like shadows gone never to return. 
They reminded us of those long, long gone, who left 
them to us; but the charm is broken; the heritage de- 
scends not to our children. Unfaithful to her trust, 
Egypt realizes not her loss. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE are compelled once more to add four pages to our 
regular number. This is purely in the interests of our 
readers, and half of it is given to a report of the fine ad- 
dresses of Dr. Dexter, Dr. Wayland, and Dr. Prime, on the 
Ideal Newspaper, and half to the reviews of books. On 
our first page this week we give one long and strong poem 
by Edith M. Thomas, in a line on which she seems to us to 
be one of the finest poets of our times. We also print 
two other poems—*‘ Threescore and Ten,” by D. D. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, and “The Child and the Forest,’ by Ella F. 
Mosby—which may properly be said to be, respectively, for 
“Old and Young.” Brander Matthews discusses charges 
of ‘Ignorance and Insularity” with our English friend, 
Andrew Lang; but we do not say that he gets the best of 
the argument. Perhaps the most important article of all 
is that by Thomas Meehan, who was educated in Catholic 
schools, and who, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Schools and Education of the Philadelphia Common Coun- 
cil, has made a careful study of the ‘‘ Roman Catholics and 
the Public Schools.” He does not wholly agree with the 
article in our paper by Father McDermott, of Philadelphia. 
Elaine Goodale has a charming sketch of Indian life. 
President McCosh brings to a termination a very important 
series which he will issue in a volume. Dr. Spear treats of 
the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ; J. F. Loughlin, 
D.D., of the ** Limbus Infantum”; Kate Foote writes of 
things in Washington; and E. I. Stevenson offers a descrip- 
tion of some rare Rembrandts lately brought tothiscountry. 
Our stories this week are by Lucy C. Lillie and S. G. W. 
Benjamin. Our Religious Intelligence has specially im- 
portant reports on Presbyterian Revision of the Confession 
of Faith. 





THE sufferings of Christ, especially just at the close of 
his earthly career prior to his death, are set before us in 
the Gospel narrative with unusual minuteness and full- 
ness of detail. Nothing like the parallel of these suffer- 
ings appears in any antecedent part of his history. Christ 
in Gethsemane, in his trial before the Jewish Sanhedrim 
and then before Pilate, and then on the cross for six hours, 
presents the spectacle of a great sufferer. This fact of his- 
tory isthe main if not the exclusive basis for the oft- 
repeated references made in the apostolic Epistles to the 
sufferings of Christ. Take this fact out of the history, and 
then the history, as we have it in the four Gospels, would 
furnish no basis for such copious and impressive references 
to the sufferings of Christ. If we in thought omit to con- 
sider these sufferings, and virtually treat them as unreal, 
then we in thought change the history, and make that 
unimpressive and unimportant which the New Testament 
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makes prominent, and upon which it lays a very strong 
emphasis. We do not, upon this supposition, adequately, 
if at all, see the suffering Christ of the Bible. We may 
see the teacher and the moralist, and perhaps the miracle- 
worker; but we will not see the suffering Christ as pre- 
sented in the biblical record. And again, even if seeing 
Christ as a sufferer, we in thought detach from his suffer- 
ings their expiatory character as a sacrifice for sin and 
sinners, and think of them only as the sufferings of an 
ordinary martyr, bleeding on the altar of an unpopular 
and unsuccessful cause, then we in thought change the 
doctrine in respect to his sufferings which he himself 
taught, and which bis Apostles taught in his name. We 
then cease to think of him as John the Baptist thought 
when he spoke of him as “ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (John i, 29.) We cease to 
think of him as Paul thought when he said ‘“‘that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures,’’ and also 
when he said that in bim ‘“‘ we have redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace.” (1 Cor. xv, 3, and Eph. i,7.) We cease to 
think of him as Peter thought when he said that “ Christ 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God.” (1 Pet. iii, 18.) The de- 
nial of the expiatory character of Christ’s sufferings and 
death is, in a word, a radical change in thought of the 
whole nature and structure of the Gospel system as a plan 
for the salvation of sinners. The priesthood of Christ, 
alike in respect to his atoning work on earth and his inter- 
cession in Heaven, disappears from the Gospel. What, 
according to this theory, he did was to teach men how 
they could save themselves, and by reformation and self- 
merit secure a seat in Heaven. He did not die for them, 
and.did not give his own life as a ransom for sinners. He 
redee ns no one from the curse of the law by being made a 
curse for him. This surely is not the Gospel of Christ 
written in the Bible, and there declared to be ‘“* the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.”” (Rom. 
i, 16.) A suffering and sin-atoning Christ is the Bible 
Christ, in whom and through whom sinners are saved by 
the grace of God. 











HOPING that it might be the case that the Harrisonburg, 
Va., Spirit of the Valley had misrepresented the Hon. 
John E. Massey, Superintendent of Public [ustruction for 
the State of Virginia, in saying that he was opposed to the 
education in public schools of the Negroes who pay sosmall 
a proportion of the taxes, and by parity of reasoning should 
be opposed to the education of the poor whites, we wrote 
him the following letter: 

THe Hon. MR. MASSEY, Supt. of EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VA. 

My Dear Sir: Isee the Harrisonburg Spirit of the Valley attacks 
you as being opposed to the education of a race which pays but 
a small proportion of the taxes, and that you are out of sym- 
pathy with public education for poor whites also. 

Will you allow me to ask you to what extent this statement 
misrepresents your position. It seems to me almost incredible 
that it should be true. Yours very truly, 

SUPERINTENDING EDITOR. 
To this letter we have received the following reply: 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 27th ult., kindly calling my atten- 
tion to comments of the Harrisonburg Spirit of the Valley, was the 
first information I’ve had that that paper had honored me with 
any notice of my opinions or work. As I've not seen its publi- 
cations I cannot reply tothem. Noword oractof mine at any 
time or in any place justifies the inference that [am ‘out of 
sympathy with public education for poor whites.” 

Neither intelligence, patriotism nor moral worth can be esti- 
mated by the fullness or emptiness of a man’s purse. The dec- 
laratiou that ** money makes the man, the want of it the fellow," 
finds no favor with me. 

We cannot see but it is a fair conclusion that the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Virginia is in favor 
of public schools for the whites but not for Negroes. 
A delayed letter from a well-informed friend in Richmond, 
Va., says that the changein the law which replaces the 
colored Visitors of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, at Petersburg, with white Visitors will be an 
advantage to the Institute, and increaseits favor with the 
Legislature. This we do not doubt. Ourinformant does 
not believe that Mr. Cabell was appointed beeause he fa- 
vored the conversion of the Institute into an insane asylum. 
He also says that there is some opposition in the State to 
using revenues paid by white people for the education of 
Negroes, but that there is no * prevalent feeling” against 


Negro education. He saysthat “the most unwiserejection | 


of national aid willincrease the opposition referred to.” 


A LETTER has been secured from H, P. Crowell, who was 
secretary and manager of the campaign against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment in Pennsylvania last year, indicating 
what, in his opinion, would be the best method of fighting 
the Amendment in Nebraska. The letter was drawn out 
by a decoy letter, purporting to be from a Nebraska man 
interested in defeating Prohibition in that State in the 
coming campaign. We copy a single sentence from this 
decoy letter, which is signed ‘“‘ Wm. E. Johnson ”’: 

“I think myself that the trade will accomplish more by 
spending the bulk of the funds among the newspapers and for 
quiet work with men of influence, especially politicians. Give 
me your best plan,” etc. 

Crowell responded in a letter marked ‘ Confidential,’’ 
which is printed in full in The Voice, with the Johnson 
letter and with the report of an interview with Crowell by 
Col. R. S. Cheves, the way to which was opened by the let- 
ters. Whether Johuson was Cheves himself, or a friend 
of Cheves, or a myth, we are not informed. Crowell denies 
the interview; but he does not deny, so far as we have 
seen, the letter. In the letier he urges that the cry against 
Prohibition should be ‘“‘ High License”’ and * Prohibition 
does not prohibit.” Anti-Prohibition documents, he thinks, 
are good, but need to be used with great judgment. Speak- 
ers are good, he says, in some localities; but the rum party 
used but few of them in Pennsylvania. Get the politicians, 
he advises, and they will help get the papers; and they and 
the papers ean win any fight. Fundsshould be distributed 
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among the local leaders that they may look after the work- 
ers. This is the substance of his letter. it reveals noth- 
ing. Everybody knew what methods were used in Penn- 
sylvania. We ourselves called attention to them at the 
time. All that is new is tg be found inthe interview which, 
as we have said, Crowell denies. It implicates politicians 
of both parties in the campaign against Prohibition, 
claiming that meney was paid to Senator Quay, Mr. 
Cooper and others, who deny having received it. This 
part of the interview is new, and also that part which 
states that $200,000 was raised and expended. The amount 
was actually much greater. Immediately after the elec- 
tion it was reported at a million or more. The precise rate 
paid for advertisements in the daily press is new; but the 
fact that large sums were spent in this way was known to 
everybody who saw any of the Pennsylvania newspapers 
during the campaign. The information which The Voice 
sets forth in double-leaded columns is not unimportant, 
but it is not new. 





KATE FOOTE reports the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Printing, on the proposition for reformed spell- 
ing in public documents. We wish to add our word of 
warm approval to the measure. THE INDEPENDENT, some 
two years ago, adopted a large part of the reformed 
spelling proposed. We expected some opposition and 
criticism. We received very little. The time is nearly 
ripe to gofurther. Butthe leader in a movement of this 
sort should be the Government. It has been soin Germany, 
and the great improvement in spelling which the German 
languagecan now boast comes from the action of the German 
Government. Let all United States printing be now done 
with the reforms indicated, and a long step will be taken 
toward making the English language attainable by for- 
eigners, and English spelling possible for our own people. 
Amore vicious contrivance to prevent education could 
hardly be conceived than such a spelling as that of the 
English language. It confuses history and philvlogy as 
well as insults the unperverted intelligence. Theaddresses 
in favor of the reform were by the distinguished Prof, F.A. 
March, for the philological societies; Alexander Melville 
Bell, the Darwin of physiological phonetics, for the experts 
of the world; Dr. J. M. Gregory, United States Commis- 
sioner to foreign countries to study education, setting forth 
the necessity of simplifying spelling to compete with other 
nations for the empire of the world in commerce and cul- 
ture: Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelphia, representing the 
Pennsylvavia commission on amended orthography, and a 
half-dozen other representatives of American scholarsbip. 
What the amended spelling should be can be understood 
by readiug the specimen of it in Professor March’s article 
inourown columasthis week. Besides amendments which 
we have adopted, such as the omission of ugh in though, 
the final me of programme and the final ue of catalogue, we 
may mention the final e in such words as genuine and the 
final Lin will and shall, and silent e’s where they do not 
make the preceding vowel long. These changes would 
reduce a six volume work to five volumes. 





THREE successive Legislatures of this State have passed, 
and presented to Governor Hill for his consideration, sub- 
stantially the same bill for the purpose of Ballot Reform 
in conducting the general elections of the State; and each 
of these bills has been vetoed by the Governor for essen- 
tially the same avowed reason. The Legislature has hith- 
erto been unable to repass any one of these bills over the 
opposing veto; and hence Ballot Reform in the Empire 
State, tho a triumph ineight States of the Union, is a vic- 
tory not yet gained in this State. Governor Hill, with bis 
Democratic allies and supporters, stands in the way, and 
persistently defeats this great and much needed reform. 
There is no use in going over the argument again with him 
and his thick and thin supporters on this subject, or try- 
ing to persuade them to get themselves out of the way. The 
constitutional question, and all the other questions con- 
nected with this reform, have been fully argued, and are 
well understood by the general public. What remains is 
for the people who believe in Ballot Reform, and who are 
really the majority of the people in this State, to elect a 
Legislature that can and will give them such a law in spite 
of the opposition of Governor, Hill and the Democratic 
Party. This the people can do, aud this, we believe, they 
will do at the next election. The Reform is not dead in 
this State by any means. Its triumph is simply delayed. 
Vhe friends of this Reform do not mean that it shall die, 
and die it will not. We advise allits friends to be of good 
cheer, and at the next election fight to win, fully believing 
in the moral certainty of their success. Take notice Gov- 
ernor Hill! 


EMIN BEY has been offered and has accepted a position 
under the German Government in Africa. He had ex- 
pected to visit Europe; but he has abandoned this inten- 
tion, and will shortly leave Bagamoyo with a large cara- 
van of Sidanese for the Victoria Nyapza. Heisto havea 
salary, it is announced, of $5,000 a year. This act of the 
ex-Governor of Sidan has greatly wounded the suscepti- 
bility of the English, and their press charge Emin with 
arrant ingratitude. They-say that, inasmuch as English- 
men organized the expedition that rescued him at great 
cost and brought him safely out of his perils, Emin should 
have entered the English service rather than the German. 
There is a certain force in this criticism ; but we are not 
sure that it is perfectly fair. Perhaps the German offer 
was a far more advantageous one than the British offer, 
if, indeed, any offer was made on the part of the British 
Government. Furthermore, Emin is himself, in national- 
ity, allied to the Germans, and doubtless more in sympa- 
thy with them than with the English ; and his acceptance 
of service under the German flag does not mean, necessa- 
rily, unfriendliness toward the interest of England. This 
is the view that Mr. Stanley takes of the matter; and he 
is inclined to think that Emin’s critics are too hard on 
him. The German Sphere of Influence and the English 
Sp here of Influence in Africa are distinctly marked; and 








we do not suppose that the expedition which is now being 
organized will go out with any hostile intent respecting 
English interests in the neighborhood of the Victoria Ny- 
anza. It was to be expected that Emin Bey would prefer 
to remain in Africa, and especially to be surrounded by 
his old friends, the Sidanese ; and if the conditions under 
which he accepts service for the Germans are more agree- 
able than those which the English could offer, we do not 
see how Emin can be very much blamed. We may be 
quite sure that whatever he does will be in the interests of 
African progress. 


JUDGE BARRETT, in deciding the case of Choate, the 
newspaper reporter who secreted himself in the jury-room 
in the Flack case, took the ground that a court, having a 
jury annexed to it as a part of its judicial machinery, is 
not simply a place, nor merely a person, but a totality of 
legal functionaries engaged in the administration of jus- 
tice; and hence that a contempt of court may be committed 
in the jury-room as well as in the direct and immediate 
presence of tte judge who presides. It was on this ground 
that Judge Barrett sentenced Choate to imprisonment in 
the county jail, and to pay a fine of $250 for his contempt of 
court, What Choate did in the jury room he virtually did 
in the immediate view and presence of the court; and hence 
the court had jurisdiction to punish him summarily for 
the act. There is so much good sense in this ruling that 
we do not see how it can be otherwise regarded than as 
good law. Choate is reported as having said: ‘‘I feel that 
I simply discharged my duty as a newspaper man.” Itis 
to be hoped that the penalty imposed on him will give him 
some light as to the ethics of journalism and the duties of 
newspaper men. This happens to be a country of law, as 
well as of newspapers. The people know this. 


..-.The cable tells us that the Czar’s life has again been 
sought, and that he has been compelled to give upa trip he 
had planned for fear of assassination. It is not to be won- 
dered at. As a ruler he oppresses his subjects; as a ruler he 
is cruel to many of his best people; as a ruler he suppresses 
liberty of thought and action and punishes those who incur 
his displeasure by banishment to Siberia. He does nothing 
to make his people love him and trust him. He barasses 


_the students in the universities, exercises an espionage Over 


them, tre.ts them as tho they were rebels. It is not strange 
that he should be looked upon as a tyrant, as a hater of his 
kind, as an enemy to human liberty. He learns nothing 
from allthis. So the ferment in Russia will go on and in- 
crease, and in the end it will secure what it secures every- 
where sooner or later—emancipation. 


....Secretary Ellinwood, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, states that at the last meeting of the 
Board it was reported that there were twenty-three candi- 
dates for missionary appointment; but it was not thoug}t 
prudent to appoint more than ten of them, on account of 
the state of the Treasury. There is some uncertainty as 
to how much the churches will give in this the last month 
of the year, and the Board is constrained to wait and see. 
We trust that whatever amount is necessary to commis- 
sion the remaining fifteen candidates will be cheerfully 
contributed at once by the churches. It would be a pity to 
make these young men wait another year, or to compel 
them to go into other lines of work. A very little effort 
on the part of the churches would enable the Board to 
commission all of them. 


....Dr. Burdett. Hart, who has just concluded a pastorate 
of thirty years, gives utterance to some very impressive 
and suggestive thoughts in his discourse delivered on the 
occasion. Here is one thought which every minister may 
well ponder: 

“The unconverted who come to church are no more important 

than the unconverted who do not come.” 
Dr. Hart’s pastorate of thirty years in the Fir-t church of 
Fairhaven, consists of two terms, the first of fourteen years 
the second of sixteen, with an interval of thirteen years. 
In all he has beenin the ministry forty-three years, and 
has earned the right to withdraw, tho he will be greatly 
missed by his people. He has been a faithful preacher and 
a devoted pastor. 


....-There is, we understand, a very bad state of affairs 
in the Lutheran Mission (General Synod) in Guntur, India. 
There is such dissatisfaction among the communicants 
over the present administration of the mission, that since 
the beginning of the year about twelve hundred have 
applied to the Baptist missionaries for baptism, and most 
of them have already been received as members of the 
mission. We do not know precisely where the blame lies 
fo. this unfortunate loss to the Lutheran mission; but we 
are surprised that no notice of it is to be found in the Lu- 
theran press, and that no effort is made, apparently, to pre- 
vent further defection. 


....The Christian Register, expressing itself freely 
against the plan of the American Board for the conversion 
of the heathen, says: 

“The method of appealing to post-mortem terrors to convert 

the heathen has fallen into decline, and will eventually reach a 
post-mortem condition itself.” 
By what method do the Unitarians convert the heathen ? 
They have one missionary abroad at present. They used 
to have one in India; but the Buddhists got him. What 
light has the method of the Unitarians to give us? Only 
the Light of Asia, we fear. 


.... We wish we could reprint the whole of the admirable 
sermon by David Gregg, D.D., pastor of Park Street Church, 
Boston, published in The Boston Journal, on the condition 
of the Negro in the South. It fullyindorses what THE INDE- 
PENDENT has said on the assault of Professor De Treville 
on Professor Cardozo, of the ClaflinUniversity. Dr. Gregg 
says: 

“lam exceedingly interested in this case, for Professor Cardozo 
is a friend of mine, and a man whom I helped to educate. He is 





--..The fees and sundry pickings, attached to the Sher- 
iff’s office in this city, are said to have amounted to some 
$75,000 each year, saying nothing about those who hold 
subordinate positions under the Sheriff. The remedy is to 
abolish the fee system altogether, and substitute therefor 
a reasonable rate of salaries, under stringent regulations 
that will guard against perversions and abuses. Reform 
in this respect is greatly needed. 

--.. The Farmers’ Alliance in Georgia wants the Federal 
Government to build storehouses for storing farm prod- 
ucts, and then lending mcney to the owners thereof at the 
rate of eighty per cent. of their market price. Where will 
the Government get the money to lend? What kind of 
money will it be? How much will the money be worth? 
These are rather grave questions for these farmers to an- 
swer. 


----Emperor William, now that he has gotten rid of 
Prince Bismarck, seems to be the uncertain factor in the 
diplomatic politics of Europe. Noone exactly understands 
him, and it is a matter of grave doubt whether he under- 
stands himself. His education has not been in the line of 
diplomacy and statesmanship, and is not calculated to 
promote a feeling of composure and assurance in Europe. 


...-The Republican Party, because of its bad record on 
the liquor question, did not deserve to succeed in Rhode 
Island last week, and it did not, tho probably the new elec- 
tions to be taken in several districts will give the Legisla- 
ture tothe Republicans. This would result in the instal- 
lation of the Republican State candidates, tho the Demo- 
cratic candidates have the plurality. 


..--It is good news that the House Judiciary Committee 
has decided to report a plan for the relief of the United 
States Supreme Court from its enormous excess of judicial 
business. This relief has been greatly needed for years; 
and the present Congress should not adjourn without sup- 
plying the proper remedy. The remedy is wholly with 
Congress. 


....-The Supreme Court of Mississippi has reversed the 
conviction and sentence of the prize-fighting Sullivan, on 
the technical ground of a defect in the indictment, which 
did not aver ‘‘that the fight was public and that Kilrain 
fought Sullivan.” Itis a pity that fighting law-breakers 
and blackguards should escape what they richly deserve. 


..-A Brooklyn judge recently ruled that “ horses, like 
men, have a character,’’ and hence that if a horse be war- 
ranted to be kind and gentle at the time of sale, and im- 
mediately thereafter 1s found to be vicious, the presump- 
tion of the law is that the horse was vicious at the time of 
the sale. This seems to be good horse sense. 


...-The bill before the State Legislature providing for 
police matrons in the station-houses of Brooklyn, ought to 
be passed. The leading clergymen of Brooklyn and a 
strong committee of ladies support it. Dr. Storrs says 
that ‘‘everybody having any tolerable sense of what is due 
to humanity or devency,”’ ought to favor it. 


....Prince Bismarck, last week, celebrated his seventy- 
fifth birthday, and was loaded with expressions of honer 
and regard by the German people. It is reported that he 
proposes to write a history of the last twenty-five years of 
his official life. There is no doubt that such a work from 
his pen would have a world-wide reading. 


..-.It was rather a singular coincidence that ex-Sheriff 
Flack, as a sentenced convict, should be the first prisoner 
actually placed in the official custody of Sheriff Sickles. 
This is a very sudden and abrupt change in the relations 
of the two men. 


....The Germans are great scholars, but they make mis- 
takes sometimes. In Lipsius’s Jahresberichte Dr. Talmage 
is mentioned as one of the authors of the year, and de- 
scribed as a Baptist minister living in Boston. 


.... The great poivt of contrast between the Senate Silver 
Bill and the Windom Silver Bill is, that the former would 
make a bad state of things still worse, while the latter 
would make a bad state of things better. 








THE spirit of Christian missions that seeks the con- 
version of the world, naturally begins at home, but it is 
very sure not to end there. The work originally began 
among Jews and at Jerusalem; but it did not stop there. 


....50me things we know by the direct action of our 
senses; and yet the great mass of our knowledge must be 
that of faith. We believe in vastly more things than we 
can see, and more than are matters of our own experience. 


...Christ sustains toward man the three-fold relation of 
Teacher, priestly Propitiatorand King. Hence manshould 
hear him with docility, believein him as a Saviour, and 
bow to bis authority as aking. These attitudes of mind 
on man’s part correspond with Christ’s relations to him. 


.:..The thoughtful and earnest Christian sees so much 
in this world to be done for his Master, that he has no time 
to waste in follies, and often almost wishes that he could 
live a dozen liveg in one. His zeal for God makes him an 
economist of time, especially as he can live but one life, and 
in that one life must do all the good he can. 


-...-Jdesus, on the day of his ascension, told his Apostles 
that they would ‘‘be baptized with the Holy Ghost not 
many days hence.”” (Actsi,5) In regard to this promise 
Chrysostom says: ‘‘ Not many days, that they may hope. 
but he does not say how few, in order that they may 
watch.” The promise was actually fulfilled in seven 
days. 

...Our kindred dead are not lost to us as objects of 
affectionate thought; and we have no reason to suppose 
that we are lost to them as objects of thought. There is 
no mental destruction on either side. The living and the 
dead are simply so separated from each other for the time 
being that all conscious communion between them, while 





both a Christian and a scholar above reprcacb.” 


the former remain in this world, is completely suspended, 
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Heligions j Intelligence. 
STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. 


THERE are 211 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, 
including those in the mission fields abroad. All, of 
course, are entitled to vote on the revision overture sent 
down by the Assembly; but not all of them will use that 
privilege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas and Urumiat ave, 
it is reported, declined to vote. As two-thirds of all the 
presbyteries are required to make revision constitutional 
these presbyteries will really count against revision. These 
presbyteries are given in our table, but are not counted 
either for or against revision. The Albany Presbytery is 
likewise not counted, It favors a new creed, and does not 
wish to be counted on cither side. 

By arrangement with the stated clerks of the presby- 
teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph. The reports of the presby- 
teries yet to meet will be given, week by week, in the same 


way, in THE INDEPENDENT, until all shall have been heard 
from. 





RETURNS FROM STATED CLERKS. 
ARIZONA PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


PuHcnrx, Ariz., April 5th, 1890. 
The Arizona Presbytery votes in favor of revision and asks 
changes in Chapters III, X and XXV. 
H. MAGILu, Stated Clerk. 
EAST OREGON PRESBYTERY. 


By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
LA GRANDE, ORz., Aprilith, 1890. 
The Presbytery of East Oregon votes in favor of revision. 
T. M. Born, Stated Clerk. 
KINGSTON PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
HARRIMAN, TENN., April 5th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Kingston has voted against the revision of 
the Confession of Faith. W. J. TRIMBLE, Stated Clerk. 
LARNED PRESBYTERY. 
PRATT, KAN., April3d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Larned has just reached a vote on the re- 
vision of the Confession of Faith, with the following result: 
In favor of revision, 20; against revision, 17. 
B. F. POWELSON, Stated Clerk. 
EAST FLORIDA PRESBYTERY. 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA., April 4th, 1890, 
The vote on the first question of the overture has been an- 
swered in the affirmative unanimously. The Presbytery meets 
Tuesday, April 8th, atSt. Augustine, and will then consider the 
report of the committee on the second question of the overture. 
J. K. Wieut, Stated Clerk. 
FARGO PRESBYTERY. 
CASSELTON, N. DAKOTA, April Ist, 1890. 
Fargo Presbytery goes for revision by a vote of 15 tol. The 
vote on limiting revision is 13to 3. I would send you a copy of 
the limiting clause, but the Presbyterial Committee on Revis- 
ion still has the document in hand. 
G. SUMNER BASKERVILLE, Stated Clerk. 


RED RIVER PRESBYTERY. 
East GRAND Forks, MINN., April 2d, 1890. 
The Red River Presbytery votes unanimously against revision. 
A. H. HOLioway, Stated Clerk. 
RLO GRANDE PRESBYTERY. 
Socorro, New Mex.. March 24th, 1890. 
The vote on the first question stood 9 to2; but the final vote on 
the adoption of the paper asa whole was unanimous. We de- 
sire a moderate revision. The report gives details showing ex- 
actly how the revision will look. It removes all objectionable 
expressions, yet leaves the system of doctrine intact. In the 
changes it proposes, and in the objections made to other pro- 
posed changes, it covers the whole field, as far as there has been 


any controversy. G. W. RIGGLE, Stated Clerk. 


DENVER PRESBYTERY. 


DENVER, COL., April 3d, 1890, 

The Presbytery of Denver has to-day adopted unanimously, 
thirty-three members present. the report of its committee ap- 
proving such a revision of the Confession of Faith as will not 
“essentially impair the integrity of that historic system: of 
doctrine which we reverence and love as the most compre- 
hensive and compl>-te statement of Scripture truth extant in 
the world.” 

In answer to the second question the report se ys’ 


ist. Amend Chanter IIl of the Confession by eliminating 
Sections [ll and IV, causing Section V to take the place of IIT 
and be changed s0 a to read: 

* By His decree forthe manifestation of His glorv, God, be- 
fore the foundation of the world was laid. according to his 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of his will. hath chosen in Christ unto everlast- 
ing glory those of mankind that are predestinated unto life out 
of his mere free grace and love. without any foresight of faith 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or other thing 
in the creature as conditions or causes moving him thereunto, 
and all to the praise of his clorious grace.” 

24. That Section [II of Chapter X be amended so as to read: 

“Tnfants dying in infancy and ail otber elect persons who are 
incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
Word are regenerated and saved bv Christ, through the Spirit 
who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth."’ 

3d. That Section VI. Chapter XXV, be amended so as to read: 

ee is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Cc ."" 

Oaly som; suvh changes as the above is the Presbytery of 
ane foe ab this P ir or extensive amendments 

re not desir y resbytery. 
. Jqun WILSON, Stated Clerk, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. 
The table shows how the presbyteries have voted so far, 
and also the number of ministers and communicants each 
represents : 











Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Albany, N. Y. (new creed).. es oj @ 9,575 
Allegheny. Penn............ 1 bake 71% 
Arizona, Ariz.. CS ia 1 7 100 
PE an duuadee puaen 4800s 1 a 10 2,579 
PE, Woe ec bese cen eescs 1 4& 1,271 
Baltimore. Md.. ........ . 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine. ©... ........ 1 4k 3,155 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... ~ 1 28 4.584 
Blairsville. Penn........ .- 1 “is 30 5,870 
Brooklyn. N.'Y......... .... 1 & 16,389 
Capes fe lied. 1 @ 4,310 
Chemung, N. Y.. ... ....... 1 23 "466 
CRs pasts kndcee'asr sen lL % 13,792 
Crawfordsville, Ind......... 1 3 5.206 
BRN, 6 ceo dbacceneesoss 1 4 7,348 
PD Mcctkee <eeececones i 24 2,178 
East Oregon, Ore... ....... .° a 534 
Emporia, Kan.............. <- 1 8B 5,612 
Petriere. 6.0. ..... ccc ce ece i 21 3.287 
Fargo, N. Dak..... .... ... a 1 19 1,188 
Gaeta. Bs Bicia: sccced 00 : J 1 2 4,781 
Holston, Tenn ............ ai 12 915 
Huntingdon, Penn......... 1 58 9,857 
Jersey City, N.J.... ....... od 44 5,388 
Kalamazoo, Mich........... a ] 2 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ 1 38 4,063 
Kingston, Tenn .... ....... 1 16 1,006 
Lake Superior. Wis....... 1 21 1,739 
Lansing, Mich.............. # 1 23 2.317 
Learned, Kan............... «4 1 4 2,619 
Logansport, Ind............ P 1 25 4,022 
Long Island. N. Y........... i - 21 3.404 
re Se ee a 1 WW 2,431 
Mahoning. O... ........ . we a | 5.271 
MEE BEEe cc cccecccen ace ~ _ 8,282 
McClelland, 8. ©...... .... 1 10 981 
pr ere . 1 @ 967 
Morris and Orarge, N.J.... ai 1 88 8,419 
pT ere 1 14 2,232 
LEG Midcccscbwetessees 1 20 2,954 
Neosho, Kan...... ......... 1 = 38 4,204 
ee - 1 #@ 482 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 af 6 7,700 
ST as nscnapecmivnsces 1 165 25,526 
North Laos, Siam........... l 7 585 
ps 1) ae 2.930 
North River, N.Y ........ ree 1 42 5,373 
Philadelphia Central,Penr 1 By 68 15.91) 
Philadelphia, North, Penn. 1 aii 59 8, 4 
Philadelphia. Penn........ 1 a 65 18,215 
Portsmouth. O.. ........ . 4 1 17 3,495 
Pittsbureh, Penn..... 1 69 12,949 
Ne BING sie fins eisin css ceveses 1 30 2,739 
Red River, Minn .......... 1 10 776 
Redstone. Penn. ........... 1 . 2% 4,383 
Rio Grande, N. M........... : 1 4 473 
Rochester, N. Y............. 62 9,995 
San Francisco, Cal......... l 40 5,047 
Shenango. Penn...... i 18 5210 
NE REE 1 6 407 
South Florida, Fla.......... 1 il 515 
Steubenville, O..... ....... i 38 7,147 
St. Paul. Minn.............. 1 75 7 24 
I wen odovicceruvens 1 10 390 
, § ee . <a 1 4 7,607 
Urumia, Turkey............ = A il 2,2 
ig Se - 1 18 527 
Washington City, D.C.... - 1 3 A261 
Western Africa..... ..... 1 = 7 BLL 
Westchester. N. Y.......... ~ 1 58 6,589 
West Jersey, N.J........... bs 1 4 6,177 
Westminster, Penn......... } 2 5,260 
I, Dictncdccicccceasss 1 ot } 4,519 
Zacatecas, Mexico......... oe é 10 1,782 

25 46 2.534 566,461 
om 
VOICES FOR REFORM WITHIN THE RUSSIAN 
CHURCH. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


WITH the recent death of Alexander Gradowsky, Pro- 
fessor in the Imperial University and in the Imperial 
Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg, there has departed 
this life one of the youngest—he was only forty-eight—but 
one of the ablest and purest representatives of that small 
evangelical minority, around which centers the hope of 
regeneration in the stereotyped formalism and dead ortho- 
doxy of the Russian Church. His department was that of 
jurisprudence, and he was considered an authority on the 
subject of law; but his chief merit consisted in his advo- 
cacy of a new life and a new spirit in the Orthodox Church 
of the Kast. Unlike so many critics of the Russian Church, 
within and without that fold, he was not merely neolog- 
ical and destructive, but also constructive—proposing 
something better in the room of what he would have re- 
moved. In this way his methods and manners were that 
of a true reformer; and the earnestness of his pleading 
and the eloquence of his plea were evidence sufficient of 
the warmth of his convictions. He saw salvation for the 
Church of Russia in an Evangelical Christianity based 
upon free and independent research in the words of revela- 
tion. 

Altho the movement in question cannot be said to exist 
in an organized form, yet the views and positions of Gra- 
dowsky are representative in character and are typical of 
what the hearts and minds of many of the most earnest 
Christians in the Empire applaud. Just within the imme- 
diate past the departed Professor has not formulated these 
views, but he did so a few years ago in the Russian jour- 
nal, Golos, in amanner that is exceedingly interesting to 
outsiders. The article is entitled “‘The Freedom of Con- 
science,” and aims to answer the question whether a 
Church can thrive in the true sense of the word without 
such freedom. His answer is that this is impossible in the 
nature of the case; for the creative and preservative powers 





in the Cagrch are faith and love. Both, however, cannot 
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exist in subjection to law and to a law-giving state; 
rather they stand above the State and its laws, and if faith 
and love were perfect on earth, there would be no need of a 
state of laws. If religion is reduced to a law, or even toa 
positive law, with external means of compulsion, then re- 
ligion must sicken and die, as did the religions of the Old 
World when the political organizations of which they were 
members also died. When Judaism had become merely a 
legal system, it could produce nothing but Phariseeism, 
which could not understand the Incarnate One, who stood 
above the law, and who had come to raise to a perfection 
far above the Pharisaic. Whenever the Churches have 
given up their spiritual power for earthly power, thay have 
always lost their power over human souls. The Church re- 
mained, but the believers disappeared. For faith isa child 
of freedom, a firm conviction of that which cannot be seen 
and to accept which nobody can be forced. It is the work 
of the living God alone, altho men may be his instruments. 
And inthis way, too, faith is retained, altho through the 
means of the Church, but only then when the Church 
preaches the Word of God not in the name of law, and 
seeks to enforce it as a law, but out of the fullness of an 
inner freedom, as an obedience of the heart over against 
the living God and the spirit of trath and power. 

He closes with the proof that wherever an attempt is 
made toenforce Christianity there there can be no faith; 
and that the origin of the various sects in Russia is not to 
be ascribed to opposition to certain dogmas and ceremo- 
nies, but to the absence of genuine religious faith in the 
Orthodox Church. There is but one way of redeeming the 
Church, and effecting its regeneration, and that is through 
the freedom of conscience within the Church and the free- 
dom of the Church from without. It is very clear from 
recent events in Russia, especially in the Baltic provinces, 
that officially these evangelical views of Gradowsky have 
not been adopted by those in authority. More now than 
ever before is brute force being used in the propaganda of 
the tenets of the State Church. 

It is quite probable that the Rassian Church has not for 
along time been treated to so genuine a surprise as has 
been created by the recent address of Archbishop Nikanor, 
of Odessa and Chersor. Russian papers comment on it 
extensively, and it is certainly the sensation of the day as 
it deserves to be. Itis exceedingly rare; for an official so 
high in the ranks of the Russian ecclesiastics to criticise 
so openly and honestly the moral, or rather the immoral 
character of the great mass of members of the Russian 
State Church. The occasion of the address was the anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Odessa asa part of the 
Russian Empire, and the speech had accordingly an official 
character. Naturally the man, the occasion, and the topic 
all conspire to make its testimony and evidence all the 
greater. The Archbishop contrasted in a most pointed 
manner the character of the Russian peasants and work- 
ingmen with that of the German colonists, the Jews and 
even the “Mohammedan Tartars. He declared that 
in industry, thrift, temperance and education the 
average Russian Christian is inferior to all three. They 
progress materially and intellectually, while the Russiau 
continues in poverty, ignorance and drunkenness. The 
reasons for this the Archbishop finds in the increasing un- 
churchliness of the Russians, in their intemperate habits, 
and in their contempt for education. The following is a 
fair average extract from the address: 

*” Let us begin with the schools. I remember at a certain place 
that the German colonists bought up an old Russian settlement 
and estab'ished a new one of their own. They were not yet 
ready to establish a school of the highest grade, yet they at once 
secured a teacher for their children, and did this without any 
inducement from without. In the same village the Orthodox 
priest opened aschool in his own house for his members, and 
appealed to his members to send their children. They would 
notsend a single one. The Germans are very much concerned 
that every one of their chiidren should receive an education, 
the Jews, too, educate their children without exception; even 
the Mohammedan Tartars do exactly the same. Who is it that 
despises the education of his children? It is oniy the Orthodox 
Russian. During the last six yearsI, as Archbishop, have been 
urging my members to send their children to school. But the 
parents tell me: * What advantage is there in an education? 
God does not send rain on account of a school. The plow and 
work will do more good,’ In the public schools of Russia prob- 
ably only one boy out of ten and one girl out of twenty or thirty 
carn be found. The parents hire out for fifteen rubles a year, or 
one and a half rubles a month, or twenty-five kopeks a day, their 
children, ten years old, both boys and girls.’’ 


On tbe subject of intemperance he added: 

“ Who is it that frequents the saloons and whisky shops? We 
Orthodox Russians. Who supports them? We Orthodox Rus- 
sians. Who pays the millions for the spirituous Ilquors? We 
orthodox Russians. This is the source of the poverty of the peo- 
ple. For his liquor the Orthodox Russian sacrifices his property, 
his work, his strength, his character, his honor. It is only the 
Russian who is not ashamed of being seen drunk. The Russian 
will sooner die by his cask than leave it before emptying it of 
its contents ” 

How entirely correct the Archbishop is in regard to the 
last mentioned matter is clear from the researches recently 
made by Herr von Pwshowetz, the founder of the Austrian 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance. He has 
learned that comparatively the Russians consume more 1n- 
toxicating liquors than do any other people on the globe, 
and that from 1885-1886 the 2,331 whisky distilleries of Rus- 
sia produced 3,861,568 hektoliters of pure, unwatered spir- 
its; and besides these, 233 fruit and wine spirit-factories 
and 308 brandy factories were in operation. The consump- 
tion was 32 liter per head annually. ‘ 

There are also cheering signs that at least some circles 
within the Russian Church are beginning to think of an 
important problem that should take the front rank among 
the burning questions of the day: namely, the mission 
work and christianization among the millions of Moham- 
medan and heathen subjects of the Russian Government. 
The Grashdanin, of Prince Metshersky, according to a 
recent work of Smirnow, has made a special study of these 
peoples and regrets that Russia has not been able to cope 
with this great problem, and that with the exception of an 
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enforced baptism of some thousands of the ‘'shermissians, 
no attempt has ever been made in this direction. The 
author declares that Russia has shown “ her incapability 
of entering the contest with the heathen systems and can- 
net work successfully even there where the external con- 
ditions and surroundings are all in favor of a Russifica- 
tion.” 

It is thus clear that there are thinkers in the Russian 
Church also, and that, however large and heavy the lump, 
there is a leaven, small tho it be, at work within it. Time 
only can tell whether the leaven is of genuine Gospel origin 
and whether it can be effective for the moral regeneration 
of the dead orthodoxy of this historic communion. 


ss 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


In Great Britain and [Ireland the Baptists have 2,786 
churches, 1,881 pastors or missionaries, 329,126 members. 


.... Last year a Congress of colored Catholics was held in 
Washington. This year another isto held in Cincinnati, 
July 8th. 


-.--According to the English Congregational Year-Book 
for 1830, there are 4,585 churches and mission stations in 
England and Wales, an increase for the year uf 33. 


.... The statistical exhibit of the American Province of 
the Unitas Fratrum, or Moravian Church, gives the grand 
total of communicants in the northern and southern dis- 
tricts as 11,358, with 1,387 non-communicants, and 5,346 
children. 





.-..The Rev. Alfred Tucker, of England, has been nom. 
inated Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, to succeed 
Bishop Parker, deceased, who succeeded in turn Bishop 
Hannington, who was murdered by the order of the King 
of Uganda. 


....-The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, a prominent English 
Congregational minister, has proposed a Congress of the 
Free Churches of Great Britain, to be held for purely con- 
sultative and fraternal intercourse. The proposition is re- 
ceived with much favor 


....The receipts of the American Board to the first of 
April, seven months, amount to $379,507, which is $123,078 
iu advance of the same period of last year. Of the total 
$247,281 comes in donations and $132,226 in legacies. The 
inerease in legacies is more than $92,000, in donations up- 
wards of of £30,000. 


.... We understand that the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board has appointed one of the seviors of Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, Mr. Beatty, as a Missionary. 
Mr. Beatty was minded to apply when Mr. Covell did, but 
concluded to wait until that case was settled. It does not 
appear that he shares Mr. Covell’s views. 


..--According to the latest statistical exhibits of the 
missions in Japan, there are now 274 churches in the Em- 
pire, of which number 153 are self-supporting. The total 
membership is 31,181,the accessions fer the year being 5.542 
The contributions reached $40,662. The whole number of 
missionaries in the field, including women, is 527. 


....The annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are voting this year on a proposition sent down by 
the General Conference to make the representation of the 
lay element in the General Conference equakto that of the 
ministerial. Under the present rule the number of lay 
delegates in the Conference is only about one-third of the 
membership of that body. The Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, after a long discussion, voted against the proposi- 
tion, there being only 31 votes in tavor to 144 against. The 
New York East Conference gives a large majority on the 
same side- The Philadelphia Conference has voted almost 
as strongly the other way. 


...-Prof. Max Miiller, in a lecture recently delivered in 
Glasgow University on physical religion, contended that 
the idea of God is not a revelation but an evolution. 
Brushing away all theories on the subject, he said that it 
is not necessary tu depend upon guess-work, but language 
gives us sufficient evidence on the subject. It was per- 
fectly clear, he thought, in the case deva that “the idea 
of God grew out of light, an active light, an awakening, 
shining, illuminating and warming light.’”’ He held that 
there is no break between deva, bright, as applied to agni, 
fire, and many other powers of Nature, and the Deus Opti- 
mus Maximus of the Romans. Thus the idea of God, he 
held, is an ‘“* unbroken historical evolution, call it a devel- 
opment, an unveiling, or a purification.” 

...-Mrs. Humphry Ward, the author of ‘“‘ Robert Els- 
mere,’’ proposes to put her religious ideas into practice in 
a scheme, the particulars of which have just been made 
public in the English press. This scheme is the establish- 
ment of a Hall for residents in London who wish to profit 
by ‘fan improved popular teaching of the Bible and of the 
history of religion.”’ It is intended to provide continuous 
teaching in the Hall on such subjects as Old and New Tes- 
tament Criticism, the History of Christianity and the his- 
tory of other religions. It is proposed to teach a simpler 
Christianity than that which is taught at present 
in the Churches. The idea is so to teach Christianity 
as both to touch the heart and direct the will. The new 
society will aim rather at representing a school of thought 
than any particular religious body of the present day. The 
old University Hall in Gordon Square bas been secured, 
and half of it will be used for the purpose the society has 
in view. An appeal for help to carry out this scheme is 
made. Associated with Mrs. Ward are Stopford A. Brooke, 
James Martineau, Frances Power Cobb, Principal Drum- 
mond, of Manchester New College, and others. <A consid- 
erable sum of money has already been raised. 

....Prof. A. B. Bruce, of the Free Church of Scotland 
against whom accusations of heresy have. been made and 
are now being investigated by the Free Church College 
Committee, recently appeared before the Glasgow Presby- 
tery, and traversed the report of the Committee appointed 














at a public meeting in Glasgow to investigate his writings. 
He charges that the Committee have given garbled quota- 
tions from his writings, and have misrepresented him. He 
said that if he approved of some of the sentences that they 
credited him with, he would not only be a heretic buta 
fool. He denied in particular several of the statements at- 
tributed to him; for example, that he doubted the honesty 
of the Evangelists, or that he ascribed to the Evangelists 
narratives of events which never took place. He said the 
whole attack against his book had been directed against 
isolated sentences. These sentences had been misunder- 
stood through inattention to the fact that his work was 
apologetic in character and frequently states views from 
which the author dissents. After Professor Bruce had 
made his statement, a motion was offered to the effect that 
the action of those members of the Presbytery who had 
taken part in the public meeting and were responsible for 
the accusations there made against Professor Bruce, had 
been “‘unbrotherly and disorderly.”” The motion, after 
some discussion, was lost by a vote of 50 to 50, the Mod- 
erator refusing to give the casting vote. 


....A correspondent writes from London to The Even- 
ing Post of this city an interesting account of the Posi- 
tivists in the great English metropolis. He says that at 
present there are three branches of the Church of Human- 
ity m London—one over which Dr. Congreve presides; one 
at Newton Hall, where Frederic Harrison, the essayist 
preaches, and a meeting place in North London. Dr. Con- 
ygreve and Mr. Harrison do not at all agree in their views 
and thus there is, according to the latter, ‘‘a definite 
bifarcation in those who profess the religion of Humanity.” 
Dr. Congreve and his disciples adhere to the genuine 
original Comtean ceremonial, and ‘insist on putting into 
practice the entire scheme of Comte textually and imme- 
diately”; Mr. Harrison and Professor Beesly, on the other 
hand, shrink from going the whole length of the Comtean 
ritual, and regard the development of strong 
social sympathies and the cultivation of the intel- 
lect as the immediate duties of good Positivists. 
The litter school has a much larger following than the < 
former, and is also more in harmony with the French Posi- 
tivists of Paris, of whom M. Lafitteisthe head The walls 
of the chapel, where Mr. Harrison holds forth every Sunday 
afternoon from September to June, are adorned with busts 
of the philosophers, statesmen, and poetsof allages. ‘“‘H-- 
mer, Piate, Anstotle, Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Shakes- 
peare, Descartes, are kept continually before the eyes of 
Positivists to remiud them of the debt Humanity owes to 
its men of genius.’”’ There is a small pipe-organ, a lectern, 
a reproduction of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, surrounded 
with a double wreath of white flowers and evergreens, and 
various legends from the works of Comte are inscribed on 
the walls: ‘‘ Live Openly,”’ “‘ Live for Others,” “*‘ The Foun- 
dation, Order.” ‘‘ The Principle, Love,” ‘‘The End, Prog- 
rese,”’ ‘‘ Family,” “* Country,’ “‘ Humapnity.”? The meetings 
are public, but are not very largely attended. . The exer- 
cises include the singing of a hymn, adapted usually from 
Anglican or Unitarian authors, the reading of a selection 
from the Hebrew or other Scriptures, and a lecture on some 
question treated scientifically or historically. At the end 
of the lecture a second hymn is sung, and the meeting 
breaks up. 


....-The meetings held by Mr. Moody in this city last 
week, indicated no falling off of public interest. They 
were thronged as in the preceding weeks. Mr. Moody talk- 
ed of separation from the world, gave his ideas of Heav- 
ev, urged that Christians should constantly be watching 
for the second coming of Christ, and set forth the doctrine 
of the Atonement. He said the sacrifice of bloed was de- 
manded ail through the Bible. God demanded it because 
“it is the life of all flesh.” Men should not forget that it 
took more love for God to give up his Son than for Christ 
todie. The night of his betrayal was the darkest in his 
tory. Yet, while Judas had betrayed him, sweet words 
had fallen from his lips. Every man concerned in Christ’s 
death had testified that he was innocent. We have every 
reason to love him. His last act upon earth was to snatch 
the thief from Hell. He has left his blood only upon the 
earth. His bones and flesh are gone. That blood wasshed 
for the vilest sinner on earth. In regard to the Second 
Advent he said John speaks of it fifty times, aud Paul sev- 
eral hundred times iu his various epistles. Their books 
are sweet to Chiistians because they. mention this return 
[tis folly, however, to set any particular time for Christ’s 
coming. Christ himself has made usclear upon that. He 
said that the day andthe hour in which he should come 
was uncertain. Men should remember the four great 
facts: It had been prophesied that Christ would come, 
Christ had come, the Holy Ghost had come, and Christ 
would come again. He was quite radicalin his views 
conccrping separation from the world. Nothing is needed 
so much in the churches to-day as separation from the 
world. If separated from the world, a person would have 
power over the godly and the ungodly. The great trouble 
is that the churches are hand and glove with the wicked. 
The reason that there is not as much power in the Church 
as there once was is because the standard is not so high. 
The Christian and the unchristian person cannot be linked 
t gether. The Christian man has no right to marry an 
unchristian woman; neither has the Christian woman a 
right to marry an uncbristian man. How many wives are 
suffering untold agonies because they have married un- 
christian husbands! 


...-1t will be remembered that at the time of the protest 
of the Pope against dedicating the Bruno monument an 
important historic document, illustrating the strange ups 
and downs of the policy of the Vatican, was discovered in 
the archives of the Italian Ministry of Education. It was 
the sketch of an address which Count Mauriani, the Pre- 
mier of Pio Nono, delivered on the 9th of June, 1848, at the 
opening of the Roman Parliament. The papal minister 
informs-the Roman deputies that ‘‘the Hely Father does 











not at all insist upon retaining his temporal power, but 
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that he would prefer to abide in the exalted sphere of his 
papal authority, to dwell in undisturbed peace, for the 
purpose of proclaiming the doctrine and of teaching the 
world the Word of God, to pray, to bless and to forgive.” 
When tbe dream of a liberal papacy, which Pius had en- 
tertained for a while, had again disappeared, the Pope, in 
av allocution from Gaeta, declared that he had not author- 
ized his minister to utter these sentiments. But now it is 
discovered that this sketch contains notes and corrections 
beyond a doubt from the hand of the Pope himself, thus 
showing that the document is an official State paper of the 
Vatican. The Italian Government has decided to have 
photographic fac-similes made of the paper, and intends to 
send a copy to every public library throughout the king- 
dom. The Government has also unearthed out of the old 
archives the documents that furnish evidence for the num- 
ber of executions which have been ordered by the papal 
courts, aod intends to use these in the singular contest 
now raging between the Vatican and the Quirina]. An- 
other source of considerable anxiety to the authorities of 
the Roman Catholic Church is the announcement made 
that among the papers left by Dr. Déllinger are a large 
number of letters from prominent Catholic prelates, such 
as Schwarzenberg, Hefele, Strossmeyer and others, from 
the ‘‘ storm and pressure period” of the Vatican Council, 
in which they take the same views and standpoint which 
the Munich historian maintained to his death, but which 
they again yielded at the command of their superiors. 
These papers the literary executors of Déllinger propose to 
publish at an opportune time in the near future, and some- 
thing more than a mere sensation is sure to be the result. 
The Roman Catholic papers are trying now already to 
break the force of the cominy revelations by professing 
deep disgust that these private letters are to be given to 
the — during the lifetime of some of their writers, and 
by claiming that these same men, especially Hefele, had 


in later years avain and again appealed to. Dillinger to 
return to the fold of the Church. 


.... We have received the following letter from Mr. Moody: 


New YORE, March 26th, 1890. 
To THE Ep!rOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Many letters come to me from all parts of the courgtry asking 
information in regard to the Bible Institute for Home and For- 
eign Missions in Chicago. Will you kindly accord me the use 
of your paper to answer some of these queries ? 

Some of my friends quite misunderstand the object of the In- 
stitute. It is not intended to make it “ ashort cut” for young 
men into the ministry. Doubtless some who show exceptional 
fitness for ministerial work may be called by their own churches 
into the reguiar ministry; but the object of the Institution is to 
fit laymen for Christian work, as Sabbath-school superintend- 
ents, assistants to pastors and workers in city mission fields. 
We feel the need to-day is for trained laymen to help the pasters 
in Sunday-school, mission and visitation work. 

There are men and women all over the country, who with such 
training as the Institute will give, will become efficient workers 
in these varied fields. There are men, called of God into Chris- 
tian work.too late in life to take a regular college and semina- 
ry course, who with the aid of such an opportunity as the In- 
stitute offers, would be sualified for great usefulness. 

There are also business and professional men who desire a 
better ecquaintance with the Bible and methods of Christian 
work to aid them in their church and missionary work. The 
object of the Institute is to meet the needs of all these classes. 

Tn the course of study the English Bible is tbe principal text- 
book. and it has been divided into five classes. 2 

1. The inspiration and structure of the Bible, and methods of 
Bible study. 

2. Study of Bible doctrines. 

3. Stady of the Bible by sections and books. 

4. Instruction in regard to Bible readings, addresses. etc. 

5. The study of the Bible in its application to various classes 
of men, and how to use it in the inquiry-room, the home and 
the workshop. ; ald 

The study of music is a!so a special feature of the Institution, 
and will be under the direction of Professor McGranihan and 
others. Various methods of work will be studied under the 
direction of those who have had successful experience in these 
lines. A considerable portion of each week is devoted to actual 
work in homes, cottage and inquiry meetings, and missions 

The regular corps of instructors consists of R. A. Torrey, Mrs. 
8. B. Capron, Miss Gertrude Hurlburt and others, A large por- 
tion of the instruction will, however. be given by A. T. Pierson, 
D.D.. Philadelphia; H. Gratten Guinness, D.D.. London; A. 
Gordon, D.D., Boston: Prof. W. G, Morehead, Xenia; Prof. A. 
a mer, D.D., Rock Island; W. G. Case, Albany, and 
others. 

Professor Morehead will be in charge for the coming three 
months, and will be succeeded by Maj. D. W. Whittle, the 
evangelist. A building capable of accommodating one hundred 
has just been opened. It is centrally located, and in it are all 
the necessary rooms for the Institute. RY 

Persons desiring to enter the Institute must be good Chris- 
tians, posses of g common sense, and willing to work. 
There are no educational tests. Applicants should state place 
and date of birth, educational advantages, business experience, 
condition of health, and experience in Christian work. It is 
open to men and women of not less than twenty years of age. 
There are evening as well as day classes. Room and hoard 
cost about $4 per week, and there is no charge for instruction. 

here is constant call for such workers as the Institution 
expects to provide; and the demand is so great that men are 
hurrying into the work without adequate preparation, to the 
detriment of their whole future life and work. 


Truly yours, D. L. Moony. 





Missions. 
A VETERAN MISSIONARY’S APPEAL, 


BY GEORGE W. WOOD, D D., 
FORMERLY MISSIONARY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

May I be permitted to add my feeble voice to the appeal 
so strongly made in your columns for an immediate grand 
advance in aid of the American Board in the present exi- 
gency of its missions, and as a thank-offering for the 
special blessing which is descending from above upon so 
many of the fields of their labor? DoI mistake in think- 
ing that I see insuch a movement a solution of all perplex- 
ities in reference to home administration as a speedy and 
sure result, and the beginning of a new era of spiritual 
progress in our own country and other Jands ¢ 

The personal interest which I take in Robert College 
constrains me also to ask consideration of the plea which 
you have made in behalf of President Washburn’s present 
effort for a suitable endowment. An addition to its funds 
is indispensable to its continued life and success. Why 
should it not receive from some wealthy contributors sums 
8 ch as are now frequently given to our American colleges 
and universities ? This institution is second to nonein wor- 
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shiness of such aid. As an agency for the propagation of 
American ideas in the Oriental world, it is of the greatest 
value. It brings honor to the American name, and adds 
to American influence in the East,so that its generous 
support isaduty of American patriotism as well as for 
the promotion of Christianity and the highest form of civ- 
ilization. 

But the struggling educational institutions—the Central 
Turkey College, in the midst of the wonderful religious 
revival at Aintab; the Euphrates College, at Harpit; 
Anatolia College, at Marsovan, for which Dr. Herrick is 
pleading; the Female College, at Scutari, on the other 
shore of the Bosphorus from Robert College; and the high 
schoois at the mission stations in Asia Minor, Bulgaria 
and other fields—must not be forgotten. May all these and 
other agencies of evangelism be duly remembered, for all 
are needed; and the blessing of God upon them -indicates 
to his people his will concerning them. 

The Missionary Herald for April presents another ob- 
ject, for which I cannot but entreat an immediate hearing. 
The sum of only $15,400 is solicited from America, to be 
added to $11,000 pledged with great generosity by a poor 
community and a few foreign friends, for a modest church 
edifice in Pera, Constantinople. The application bas the 
earnest indorsement of all the missionaries. Two congre- 
gations—an Armenian and a Greek—are houseless. These 
are the fruits of fifty years of labor amid great difficulties 
and discouragements. Often in past years have I preached 
to one of these, the Armenian, in private dwellings and in 
the chapels of the German and Holland embassies, in 
which hospitality was given them. Efforts to obtain a 
permanent house of worship were defeated by various 
causes; these now have ceased to exist, and the necessity 
is imperative. Without foreign aid it cannot be met. A 
gift of $5,000 last year, volunteered by a New York gentle- 
man in aid of a similar enterprise in old Stamboul, south 
of the Golden Horn, after a Sabbath visit to two or three 
Protestant assemblies in that part of the great city, en- 
courages hope that the amount needed in the more Euro- 
peanized portion on the northern side will easily be secured. 
Its importance, oot only for the growth of the two church- 
es specially interested, but also for the influence ol the 
evangelistic work on the whole capital and the empire at 
large, can hardly be over-estimated. 

GENESEO, N.Y. 





A PECULIAR call comes for teachers among the 
Esquimo Indians of Alaska. A mission schooi is to be es- 
tablished at Point Barrow, the northernmost point of the 
mainland of the continent, above Behring Strzit. It has a 
permanent population of about five hundred Esquimos. 
Last summer the Government erected at that point a ref- 
uge station for shipwrecked whalers, and during the sum- 
mer there are from 1,500 to 2,000 sailors of the whaling fleet 
in the vicinity. Cape Prince of Wales is on Behring Strait 
and is the most western point of the mainland of the con- 
tinent. It has a permanent population of about three 
hundred Esquimos and no white men. During the sum- 
mer all the nomad Esquimos of the interior visit these 
points for the purpose of trade, and their coming greatly 
increases the influence and the importance of the work. At 
each of these stations a comfortable one-story building will 
be erected containing the school-room and the teacher’s 
residence. The schools are to be taught in English, and as 
the people know nothing of schools and know no English, 
theschools will, for a long time to come, be in the primary 
grade. There is no regular communication with the out- 
side world except once a year ships arriving and departing 
in midsummer. At Point Barrow the teacher should be a 
married man without children, and can take his wife with 
him. AtCape Prince of Wales it is proposed to have two 
male teachers tor mutual protection. They should be of 
sound health and from twenty-eight to forty years of age, 
and prepared to remain at least two years. As they will 
need to leave home next May prompt action is required. 
The schools will be Government contract schools. The one 
at Cape Prince of Wales will be under the management of 
the American Missionary Association, New York, to which 
all applications stould be sent; and that at Point Barrow 
under the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. A simi- 
lar school will be established ut Point Hope, Alaska, under 
the management of the Episcopal Missionary Society. 








Biblical Research. 


CANoN GOVER offers a new scene for the contest and 
victory of Joshua with the Northern Canaapites, in the 
latest (January) number of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund’s Quarterly Statement. After presenting objcctions 
to the commonly received site, on the low grounds beside 
the Lake Semechonitis of Josephus and the Bahr-el-Hiileh 
of the present day, as the biblical “‘ waters of Merom,’’ he 
takes the Septuagint form ** Maron,” ‘‘in the mountainous 
country,” and endeavors to find the locality at Mdriin er- 
Rds, among the hills to the west of the Lake. His argu- 
ment runs as follows: 


“Josephus informs us (Ant., V,i, 18) ‘thatthe kings pitched 
their camp at Beroth, acityin the Upper Galilee, not far from 
Kadesh.’ 

** Now, south of Kadesh runs a ravine witha perennial stream 
from the central watershed to the foot of the Bahr el-Hiieh, 
bearing at the present day in its downward course the names of 
Wady el-Jish (Gischala) W. Farah, W.’Atiba, Tawahin el-’ adba 
and lastly Wady Hindoj. 

* Tothe north of this stream lay the towns of Hazor (over the 
Lake Semechonitis (Joseph., Ant., V.v, 1), and then the head of 
all the kingdoms, Kadesh, Iron (Josh. xix, 37), and, perhaps, 
taking the reading of the Septuagint,: Marfin; for of these, Iron 
is probably the present Yarfin. and Maron is Martin er-Rés, 
about two and a half miles from the ravine, but dependent on its 
stream for water. if, indeed, the addition of er-Rds does not point 
to the existence once of a Maréin lying on the lower ground, and 
perhaps coincident with Farah. Along this ravine, for the wa- 

ter’s sake, lay, Limagine, the gathering hosts of the northern 
confederacy,s)m2where about the part which bears -now the 
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nameof Farah. . . . Here they were struck in the center 


where Joshua and a]! the people fell on them like athunderbolt, 
and their chariots being useless in the rocky ground they were 
broken asunder. . . . Onlyatone point, perhaps, was a stand 
made; on the crest of the watershed at Kefr Beran, i. e.,‘* the 
village of wells,’—surely the city of Beroth, 1¢., the * wells’ of 
Josephus. But the struggle wasshort. Westward, the left wing of 
the Israelites led by Caleb drove their foes headlong down the tor- 
tuous valleys to the coast, and as farasto SidontheGreat. East. 
ward the right wing of the Israelites led by Joshua drove the rem. 
nantto the valley of Mizpah, under the roots of Hermon, whence 
the Hivite had descended to range himself under the banners of 
Jabin. Then Joshua turned back and took Hazor.” 

Such Canon Gover suggests was the probable scene of the 
battle, the courses of the fugitives. and the final result. 
To him it seems to bring the narratives of the Hebrew 
text, the Septuagint and Josephus into unison. 


..The library of the Grand Duke of Baden contains a 
valuable ancient Hebrew manuscript, which, according to 
Professor Merx, of Heidelberg University, is the most 
ancient Hebrew manuscript to which the date has been 
attached. What lends this old document a peculiar inter- 
est is the fact that it was purchased in Rome, in the year 
1498, by no less a man than Melanchthon’s uncle, Johann 
Reuchlin. The manuscript is sere and yellow with age; 
and through its stout wooden covers and parchment leaves 
the tinea has made many a peregrivation. Turning over 
the left-hand cover, we read on the fly-leaf the following 
autograph Latin inscription: 

**Ego Joannes Reuchlin phoraenssis L L Doctor emi hunc librum 

chalidainum Jonathe XI aureis rhensis Rome itii Nonas Sextiles 
Anno m-cecelrrrxrviti.” 
Opposite to this, on the inside of the left-hand cover, we 
find the statement, also in Latin, that the manuscript was 
transcribed A. D. 1105. The same fact with some additional 
circumstances is recorded in the same language, also, on 
the inside of the other, the mght-hand cover. The state- 
ment is to the effect that the manuscript contains the 
books of the Bib!e on which Jonathan has commented in 
Hebrew and Chaldee. Then the books are enumerated as 
follows: Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and twelve minor prophets in the usual order. 
It is further stated that the manuscript was written in the 
year 4866 of the foundation of the world, and 1038 of the 
destruction of the Temple at Jerusalem; i. e., the year 
1105 of the Christian era. The vowel points, inserted by 
a later hand, are of a lighter shade of black than the con- 
sonantal text. The distinction between céré and se ghél is 
disregarded, while daghesh sometimes appears after a 
vowel sound, in lamedh, in aleph, etc. 


Che Sunday-Srhool. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 20th. 
FORGIVENESS AND LOVE.—LUEE VII, 36-50. 
NoTEs.—‘* Sat down to meat.”’—They reclined on coucbes 
with their heads toward the table, supporting themselves 


by their left arm and with their bare feet away from the 
tables upon the edge of the divan. “ And behold, a 











woman which was in the city, a sinner.”’—It is interesting 


to note the customs of the East in the times of Christ, which 
do not differ much from those there in our own day. Kven 
a private meal is to some extent a public occasion. But 
here, as is generally the custom, access to the dining-room 
was allowed. Any could enter in and witness the ceremony 
of eating and hear the conversation. Even a wicked wom- 
an could not in courtesy be ejected, if she behaved herself. 
“And wiped them with the air ot her head.’’—The 
greatest act of humiliation was neither to weep nor to Kiss 
the feet; but in the East a woman could humble herself 
no further than to appear in public with disheveled hair- 
* Five hundred pence.’’—The denarion was equiva- 
lent to seventeen cents of our money. “ Thou gavest 
me no kiss.—Simon, the Pharasee, did not consider Christ 
worthy of such high honor or of this token of personal af- 
fection. 

Instruction.—That Pharisee was a snob, and of the class 
whose ranks are never depleted. Jesus was to bim the lat- 
est fad, tbe most distinguished worker of wonders amid 
hosts of rival magicians and charlatans. This man had 
carried audacity further than any of his kind, hence his 
great success. The Pharisee was a lion hunter, and Christ 
was the last ** craze,” thence the formal dinner in his hon- 
or. What cared the Pharisee for Christ? To run after 
Jesus was the fashion, and so the Pharisee could afford to 
patronize, when others bent the knee. What creature is 
more contemptible than the ignorant and secret despiser 
and, at the same time, the open patron of art or science or 
music? None, tnless he be the condescending patron of 
Christian endeavor. Phariseeism reaches the limit of its 
impertinence when it pats Christianity on the back or bids 
a follower of Christ to dinner, asa public token of mock 
respect for lofty attainments and bewildering purity, which 
it can neither fathom nor imitate. 

Christians are lately finding out that they are expected 
to be the men of the werld. It is not improper for them to 
attend places of amusement. The time is past when a 
light face must necessarily mask the heart of an atheist. 
A dinner-party becomes even a legitimate source of pleas- 
ure; if only the Christianity accompany the Christian, any 
place is the fit place for him to bein. Christ could save an 
erring Magdalene on a social occasion. What modern dis- 
ciple would think it ‘‘ the thing” to make his belief practi- 
cal at a fashionable table? 

But remember it takes a character of overwhelming 
strength and purity to attract a sinner to humiliation and 
repentance, In this lies the power of the Master. 

The affectation of indifference is fashionable. It ought, 
on the other hand, to become aristocratic, to show ten- 
derness to the erring, sympathy to the fallen, and actual 
kindness to those that long for it. 

Personal holiness, that extends to the very marrow of 
the inner life, is after all a great rarity; and when it is 
discovered and worshiped, let it be done without the scoffs 

















and sneers of empty onlookers. The homeless heart often 
mistakes the servant of Christ for the Lord: but it is an 
upward step none the less, and the faith in the incarnate 
possibility of holiness should be encouraged. How many 
are there who worship Christ through the medium of their 
teacher or their pastor? 

Christ is a tremendously practical example to follow. 
His life is as logical as a problem in arithmetic. It is as 
simple as, adrop of water—hydrogen, oxygen, that God 
loves man. His instructions are axiomatic in their plain- 
ness, and as fundamental. Speculative minds have resolved 
the white ray intoa thousand, as they think, elemental 
colors, and many have become hopelessly confused. Clear 
away all mists of interpretation and needless confusion and 
turao to the elemental problem which Christ asks of allin 
the 42d verse. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRIGHAM, E. P., Deposit, N. Y., resigns. 

CRANSTON, E. A., Milltown, Me., resigns. 

HISCOX, Henry O., Troy, called to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KING, Homer A., inst. April 1st, Granville, N. Y. 
MoDAIRAMID, Ottawa, called to the Tabernacle ch., Brooklyn, 


OLIVER, G. L., Romulus, N. Y., resigns. 

RUSH, Z. C., Albion, Neb., resigns. 

SHERWOOD, D. W., inst. April 6th, Brookton, W. Y. 

SMITH, C. B., Howard, accepts call to Rushford, N. Y. 

SMITH, Isaac A., ord. April 2d, Philadelphia, Penn. 

WRIGHT, G. P., Woodstock, [il., accepts call to Winfield, Kan, 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARTON, Wri114M E., Oberlin Seminary, accepts call to Wel- 
lington, O 

BICKNELL, Dennis H., Heughton, Wash., resigns. 

BLISS, Danrec J., Abington, Conn., resigns. 

BOTHWELL. GeorGeE W.., Second ch., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

BROWN, Henry C., Pilgrim ch.. Springfield, Mo., resigns. 

BUTLER, 8. Wricat, New York, called to Port Chester, N. Y. 

CARROLL, CHARLES W., Steubenville, 0., called to Plymouth 
ch., Fort Wayne, [nd 

CHANDLER, Everett 8., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Union 
ch., Peoria, Ill 


COFFMAN, ArrTuor, W., Bertrand, Neb., resigns. 


COLLIER, Tomas J., asst. pastor, Jennings Avenue ch., Cleve- 
gns. 


CORY, Empson, Washburn, Wis., resigns. 

DAVIES, James, Monticello, called to Tracy and Custer, Minn. 

svar a C.,{ndianapolis, Ind.,cailed to First ch., Spring 
eld, Mo. 











ORQRE ART, CHARLEs D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Onei- 
» Ill. 


HALL, Marty §., Gridley, Ill., resigns. 

HOVEY, Horace C., Park St. ch., Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 

HOWARD, Hewry C., Roxbury, Vt., resigns. 

JENNEY, E. WintHrRop., West Salem, called to Boscobel, Wis. 

| Gyasas H., Oskaloosa, Ia., accepts call to Ravens- 
wood, {1l. 


KNIGHT, Merrick, East Hartland, Conn., resigns. 
MARTIN, GrorGe, Wayne, O., resigns. 
MOgeE, GEORGE H., Strathallen, Ont., accepts call to Chilton, 


NORTON. Revsen, Eden, 8. D., resigns. 

NORTON, StepuHeEn A., Princeton, II1., called to Olivet, Mich, 
NUTTING, Joun K., Freedom, O., resigns. 

OLDS, ABNER D., Pittsfield, O., resigns. 


RENSHAW, WILLIAM, missionary in Idaho, accepts call to 
Gilsum and Surry, N. H. 


RICE, Joun H. J., Berlin Heights, 0., accepts call to Second 
ch., Oakland, Cal. 


RUNNELS, Moses T., Jaffrey, accepts call to Charlestown, 
N. H. 

SAVAGE, CHARLEs, inst. April Ist, Orange, N. J. 

THOMPSON, Howargp &., inst. recently, Claridon, O. 

WARNER, CHARLEs C., Alton, Ill., resigns. 


WEEDEN, Wrttram O., Springfield. Vt,, accepts call to the 
Bushwick Ave. ch., Brooklyn, x. Y. 


WILLIS, J. Vrxcent, Plankington, 8. D., resigns. 
WRAY, ALFRED K., Kokoma, Ind., called to Central ch,, Spring- 
field, Mo 
WRIGLEY, FRANcr1s, Tracy, accepts call to St. Charles, Minn.; 
will preach also at Saratoga. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALeniens, W. H., Stillwater, accepts call to Pilgrim ch., Bos- 
n, 


BARR, T, E., inst. April 6th, Racine, Wis. 
BIRNBACH, C. R., Degognia, [1l., accepts call to Blue Ball, O. 


CORNELIUS, Maxwett N.,San_ Francisco, Cal., accepts call 
to Eastern ch., Washington, D. C 


GOFF, H. A., Riceville, N. C., called to Blauvelt, N. Y. 
HOFFMEISTER, C. C., Axtell, Kan., accepts call to Afton, Ia. 
HOLMES, R. 8., Warren, accepts callto Pittshurg. Penn. 
HOPKINS, Srepuen G., Deposit, called to Brockport, N. Y. 
KAVANAGH, F. E., Independence, Kan., resigns. 

KERR, Joun H., Normal, accepts call to Rock Isjand, II. 


McCLASLIN, CHAarues H., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts 
calito Ch. of the Covenant, Detroit, Mich. 


McMILLAN, KIN Ley, Wooster, O., called to Baltimore, Md. 
MOORE, ANNO, Xenia, called to Clifton, O. 


Paleeen. 8S. S,, Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Sterling, 


PIERSON, ArtTuHuRT., Philadelphia, Penn., called to West- 
minster ch., London, England. 


ROSKELLY, T. C., Laurens, called to White Lake, N. Y. 
SMITH, D. D., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 


STEELE, WILLIAM, Blue Earth City, Minn., accepts call to 
Murrysvilie, Penn. 


arene ts. C. 8., Niagara Falls, accepts call to Rondout, 


TAPPAN, D.S., inst. April 6th, Portsmouth, O. 

TENNEY, Joun, Richwood, accepts call to Weston, O. 
THOMAS, J. 8., Cincinnati, called to Jackson, O. 

THOMPSON, D. R,, Taylorville, Lll., withdraws his resignation 


WARDLE, W. C., Lane Theo. Sem., accepts call to Milford 
Center, O. 


WELLS, L. D., Colon, called to Waterloo, Neb. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRUNNING, B., Univ., inst. April 6th, Hyannis, Mass. 
CONRAD, R., Luth., Honesdale, Penn., resigns. 


GESHWIND, L. H., Luth., Wilkesbarre, accepts call to Mana- 
yunk, Penn. 


GIBSON, J. C., Bapt., Bristol, Fla., becomes a Unitarian. 


MARVIN, J. P.. “ Christian,” Johneoaburs, N. J., accepts call 
to Randel), 1, N.Y. 


SEL TES, C., Luth., Lancaster, Penn., died April Ist, 
aged 71. 


STAATS, Bercen B., Ref., inst. March 6th, Helderberg, N. Y 


TABER, J. R., Univ., Greece oint, accepts call toCh. of the Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn, N. NY. ‘ 
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DR. CUYLER’S FAREWELL. 


Last Sunday Dr. Cuyler preached his farewell sermon as 
pastor of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, toa great congregation. His retirement isin 
pursuance of the notice he gave some time ago. His text 
was, very appropriately, “‘ For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing? Are noteven ye in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory 
and our joy.’”” Wewill not now anticipate the sermon 
which we hope to printin full in our next issue. It was an 
eloquent review of his ministry, which has been true to 
the Word, and to the Master, and precious to his hearers. 
Nomore faithful pastor has served contented and pros- 
perous flock than Dr. Cuyler, and it is not without a feel- 
ing of sadness that we speak of his retirement. On Wed- 
nesday of next week a reception will be given Dr. Cuyler 
in the church he has served so long,so faithfully and so 
well. 
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THE IDEAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 
A DISCUSSLON 
BEFORE THE PRESBYTERIAN SocraAL UNION OF NEw YORK, 


MQNDAY EVENING, APRIL 7TH, 1890. By Drs. Dexter, 
WAYLAND AND PRIME, 


A CONGREGATIONAL EDITOR’S IDEAL. 


BY HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., 
EDITOR oF “ THE CONGREGATIONALIST.” 








It was with a feeling of surprise that 1 found I had been asked 
by a body of so much wisdom as this, to speak upon the Ideal 
of a Religious Newspaper. My surprise arose from the fact 
that, in thirty-eight years of experience in such matters, I have 
lear ied that t12 p2ople who know most about editing religious 
newspapers, whom I have seen, are not editors, neither are 
they even—certainly not always—subscribers. 

Holy and quaintly beautiful George Herbert wrote, in 1652, 
in the introduction to his ** Country Parson”’: “‘I have resolved 
to set down the form and character of the true pastor, that I 
may have a mark to aim at, which alsoI will set as high as I 
can, since he shoots higher that threatens the moon than he 
that aims at the tree.” 

Cicero, 1700 years before had said, *‘ There is nothing, not even 
a statu2 of Paidias,so fair that we cannot imagine a fairer ”; 
and hinted at the process by mentioning the fact that Zeuxis took 
five of the most well-favored women of Cortona as models from 
which to combine and construct his conception of a faultless 
body. 

Without assuming that,in the judgment of this body, the 
ideally perfect religious journal is capable of being evolved 
from the best features of the three which are represented here 
to-night, it is still safe to say that the most perfect religious news. 
paper which the world, in those culminating years of superlative 
things which are by and by to make it glad, will ever see, will 
be the result of gradual gradation from body's 
and failures that has gone before. Unlike the poet, it will be 
made not born. There is no ripe fruit that has not had its 
greenness, and before that its blossom following its bud. In 
this view there is a sense in which any editor who has, in any 
respect succeeded, and as tiuly he who has, in most respects, 
failed, may, when solicited, without presumption, suggest what 
his experience, on the whole prophesies. Thus I speak to- 
night, *‘ Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem,” which our 
friend, Dr. Crane, tells us means ** Thou, O Queen, dost bid me 
re-open unspeakable anguish.” 

It may as well be said here that I make a distinction between 
a Christian newspaper anda religious newspaper. The Chris- 
tian paper may be primarily devoted to science, art, literature, 
the record and discussion of the world’s aff airs, politics—yes, I 
think I may even say politics, anything about which men like 
to read; the fact that it isa Christian paper coming out in its 
superior clearness, unswerving devotion to the publie service, 
and unwaverirg candor, together with the fact that its discus- 
sions areall prompted by the unannounced regard for the di- 
vine view of things; in other words, its object is quite akin to 
that of the Christian banker, merchant, mechanic or farmer; 
as Paul says, ‘as not using it to the full,” but to do honestly, 
honorably, and in a way to bless mankind while glorifying 
God, all those secular works which the selfish and undevout 
pervert to their own destruction. 

A religi»us newspaper, on the other hand, is, primarily and 
as its great object, devoted to the interests of the Church and 
the cause of Christ. Its news is primarily news of the minis- 
ters, and of the churches, of the Sunday -schools, of all manner 
of Christian endeavor, of all things the world over calculated 
to stimulate and guideChristian people in their Christianity, 
to call forth and wisely influence their prayers, efforts and 
benefactions, and make the entire Kingdom ef God on earth 
more alert and earnest, more common-sense in method, com- 
plete inequipment, tireless in spirit, irresistible in endeavor, 
triumphant in work; in other words, the religious newspaper, 
among newspapers, holds a relation suggested by that held by 
the parson among lay Christian people. 

Now, I have seven suggestions deferentially to offer, as to the 
probable quality of that religious journalism which, having done 
something to perfect the future, can fairly satisfy the needs of 
that future when perfected. 

And, in the first place, I think the ideal will be a denomina- 
tional newspaper. I believe in denominations of Christians, 
because I believe in man as God made him, as Christ redeemed 
him, and I believe in the providence of God. As God made man, 
he is manifold in capacity, various in tastes, multifarious in op- 
portunities, created and constructed to be happy and suc- 
cessful in those diverse and numberless agencies, industries and 
vocations, whose well working together makes the prosperity of 
the world; and, as redeemed by Christ, his nature is not recon- 
structed but renewed, sanctified toa nobler truth to itself and 
to him. 

Asarule, when engaged in any lawful and useful employ- 
ment, he is to abide in that calling wherein he is called; and 
when the Master specifically enlists special disciples for a more 
definite spiritual service, he makes some apostles, and some 
prophets. some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, and 
a great many more to be simply saints and brethren, some mas- 
ters andservants, some bond and some free; making it clear by 
reduplicated illustration that his conception of the one body of 
his Church on earth centers in a unity of faith and a sympathy 
of life, and not in a oneness of gift, position or organization—a 
body fitly framed and knit together. 








Moreover, the providence of God since the Christian Era has 
every now and then been creating a new denomination of Chris- 
tians; or, if you choose to use the shorter word, carrying in its 
etymology the plan of its birth, sect. Luther, Calvin, Thomas 
Cartwright, Robert Brown, Zinzendorf, John Wesley, George 
T. Cummins, Benjamin Randall and others—is any man pre- 
pared to allege and argue that the movements originated by 
those men, resulting in separate communions of Christians, 
were offensive to God, and in the face of his great plans for 
human redemption? Who does not rather conceive that such ac- 
tivities are, in reality, inspired by Him who desires that they 
altogether should feel after him and find him, who is ever piti- 
ful, full of compassion, whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, who deviseth means whereby making the wrath of man 
to praise him, and overruling that which was meant for evil to 
save much people alive? 

Almost never does God see fit to give to those great ships of 
his which he loveth best wholly fair winds for long. They 
have to force their way against adverse gales and by censtant 
tacks. 

There is nothing intrinsically evil, then, in religious sects, so 
only they properly regard each other. Doubtless they will 
continue to exist as long as the world continues to notrish a 
population ; just as there will be infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
heavy and light, as long as the world shall need armies; aud 
hay fields, grain fields, orchards, pasture lands and gardens so 
long as the world shall need agriculture—a loyal and patriotic 
unity in every case, co-existing with a friendly rivalry in each 
department as to which shall do most in a cause which all 
equally love. The old proverb says, “ Love your neighbor, yet 
pull not down your fences.” 

So, then, as I do not believe in unattached Christians, who do 
not belong to any Church in particular, and who think they are 
too good or too broad or too something to find congenial help in 
any company which is actually busy in doing the Lord’s work 
in what to it is the Lord’s way, for a like reason I do not believe 
in an unattached religious newspaper. Taere may be, as there 
are, very good religious newspapers which are of no particular 
denomination, like the man of whom Crabbe says: 


** His liberal soul with every saint agreed ; 
Unheard their reasons, he receives their creed.’ 


But the religious newspaper is intended for every denomina- 
tion of Christians without means of inter-communication. A 
sect cannot know itself; without such means it can neither 
recognize nor criticise its own affairs. It would be deaf and 
dumb, not tosay blind. It would sink into insignificance by the 
side of others better equipped in that particular. And if every 
religious sect affords a denominational newspaper, and in the 
broadness of our land every really national body of course 
needs more than one, on the other hand, the religious newspaper 
needs to be attached to some denomination for the same reason 
that an active, earnest Christian individual, of necessity, be- 
comes attached to some housebold of the faith. 

But, in the second place, altho published in the interests of 
some one denomination of Christians, the ideal religious news- 
paper will be under irdividual ownership and control. Of all 
enterprises a newspaper needs closest management; and of ail 
newspapers a religious newspaper needs such management most 
on the financial side. There are questions constantly arising as 
to policy and to practice, which demand wise as well as instant 
answer, and on the practical as well as the doctrinal side. There 
are scores of thingsto be thought of in every issue which will 
shape the tone of utterance, which exalt or depress the general 
influence of the journal upon the public mind, which gladden or 
grieve its good friends, which propitiate or exasperate those 
whom it seeks to influence. It must “ strike alway while theiron 
is hot.” “The mill cannot grind with the water that is past.” 
Asingle number's neglect of proper utterance on some fresh 
topic of towering consequence may amount to abdication of 
influence in regard to it. 7 

Now, it is the commonest of maxims that ‘‘ What is every- 
body’s business is nobody's business”; and however a corpora- 
tion or a body may depute and direct its servants, it can never 
endow them, where the profit or the loss is to be its own and 
not theirs, and where the regnant policy is always scattered and 
often liable to change from year to year, with that quick and 
strenuous ability to manage matters, which, of necessity, in- 
heres in a personal responsibility, holding its own immediate 
welfare directly at stake. 

A Christian newspaper, in private ownership, yet published 
in the interest of great Christian denominations, is driven to 
depend on its own merits; and it mast make itself useful as well 
as indispensable to the churches that it seeks to serve, and 
therefore it is likely to deserve better of them than if it were 
from an organic connection—sure of its position so long as a 
majority of all concerned do not break with it. Moreover, its 
conductors are out of ecclesiastical politics. They are not ex- 
posed to be called upon, at the year’s end, to resign their places 
to others, nor to advocate, in case so directed by the powers 
that be—to advocate shades of doctrine or modes of practice 
against which, in the past,they have argued from conviction: 

And if it be said that a Christian denomination needs a bet- 
ter security for its quasi-organs than that they be left in private 
ownership, over which it has no direct and immediate control, 
it needs but to recall the tremendous power of indirect influence 
with the relation of its individual annual subscriptions to that 
journal’s prosperous life. 

There is an old English proverb: * No church-yard is so hand- 
some that a man would desire straight to be buried therein,” 
and no man, with sense enough to be the editor of a religious 
journal, could fail quickly to feel the influence of a heavy par- 
alysis of his subscription list. If a matter of conscience with 
him, he may starve or he may retire, but he will feel it, without 
much delay, all the same. 

Third. I suggest that the ideal religious newspaper will bea 
weekly journal. Every daily newspaper should be, and, eventu- 
ally will be, a Christian gazette; but the ideal religious news- 
paper should keep time with the Sabbath, which it guards and 
pre-eminently serves. It is not sufficiently a newspaper to 
demand more frequent issue. Purely secular happenings will 
find their way into every Christian household through other 
channels, such as the religious newspaper will not aim primari- 
ly, and by the way, hardly secondarily, to tell; and, save as some 
moral lesson be involved, or some religious duty enforced there- 
from, what the world has been doing during the interval since 
last heard from is hardly essential. 

The religious journal should be laden with sweet and goodly 
counsel for the household and the Church. The themes which 
are especially germane to it arethemes which are most suit- 
able for intelligent Sabbath consideration; and, having fur- 
nished these, enough is better than more. 

Fourth. The ideal newspaper will be shaped with the family 
especially in mind; the children and youth should habitually 
be thought of in its plan and execution. It should beso edited 
in its Home Department that from their earliest capacity for 
sach a thing the little ones of the household will be glad to see 
it, not because it is petty and foolish, but because it is wise and 





derstand and which please them, it constantly leads them for- 
ward to other things which please them because, tho they can- 
not anderstand them, yet by testing their expanding powers 
and going on alittle beyond their present ability into the invit- 
ing regions of future possibility. 

Such a journal should employ the best talent which money 
can buy, in the aim to make true religion seem reasonable and 
attractive to a child, and direct and stimulate mothers to make 
the home fireside the most evangelical as well as the purest and 
sweetest spot onearth. All that goes to make the difference be- 
tween a family that is happy in being Christian, and happy be- 
cause it is Christian, and a family that is unhappy because it is 
non-Christian or un-Christian,is material for wisest and most 
practical discussion in its columns. And asa devout and dis- 


creet pastor. however gifted in the pulpit—sometimes as God 
knows, and men sometimes know, but the man himself is very 
apt not to know—is more useful in the good sense of his private 
ministrations from house to house than in his grandest Sunday 


. eloquence, so it is quite possible that the religous journal may 


come to be really more useful in its Home Department than any 
other, tho never spoken of as its leading feature. Children are 
always on their way to manhood and womanhood, and the re- 
ligious newspaper is not to be despised asan anchor to moor 
them to their tather’s and mother’s Sabbath, and their early 
home faith, learning to love some such journal, and greet its 
weekly presence as offering intelligent and helpful practical 
aid. Itmay go through life with that as guide, philosopher and 
friend, and by God’s blessing it may greatly assist, if not assure, 

their eternal salvation. 
Fifth—as to size. The idea] religious newspaper will be about 
Muitum legendum esse 





y. 

In the sixth place—as to matter. The ideal religious newspaper 
will have a decided preference to that which is alive. “* A dead 
man, let him be who he will,” said Napoleon, “is nobody.” 
Dead matter in a religious newspaper is worse than nothing. 
41d sermons left over from a former generation, extracts trom 
written sermons which have no relation to the sermon actual) 
delivered, a weak and washy exhortation which has not strength 
of coberent thought about it to bear transportation to 
a chapel service; :moral essays, and long, prosy speech- 
es by men too narrow to see beth sides of the sub- 
ject, too formal and fussy to phrase fitly the littie 
they do say; expositions founded on radical inconsistencies with 
the just meaning of the text, and profound ignorance of the 
simplest laws of exegesis; stories founded on fact in the 
proportion of an ounce of fact to a tonof story, the story it- 
self being a doleful obituary whose solemn wail tells a long 
tale of goodness immense (in the past tense) kept well concealed 
by death revealed—all this can be dispensed with. 

“The traly great and good,” said Micready, “is almost al- 
ways simple”; and a simple, because earnest, naturalness of 
discussion of all fairly discussable questions, should character- 
ize a religious paces. While its editor must keep in thought 
Paul’s counsel to the Romans,*Set not your mind on high 
things,” he should yet be grateful for any unusual hight of 
wisdom to which his wings may soar, only being careful, as Sir 
Benjamin Ridyard said of Peter Story, that his jouraal * get 
not at the same time too high for this world and too low for 
the other.” ia a 

The ideal religious newspaper will employ experts in every 
department; Get the best, being its motto, asarule the best 
being none too good. But the time will come when the expert 
in any great and good department of thought and labor wil! 
feel that nownere more honorably, and nowhere so usefully, as 
= its columns can be given tothe public his maturest sugges- 
tions. 

S-oventh. Oae thing more about tha ideal religious journal 
It will have an ideal coastituency. It never works well ia this 
world that all the eye should be on one side and in the 
mere name. It is to be hoped that there will be some degree of 
moral perfection elsewhere than in the newspaper offices. 

lsaian promises very distinctly that in that good time com- 
ing the people shail be all righteous. In that case it s2ems to 
me a fair inference that a great many more wiil be subscribers 
to the ideal religious newspaper than is tie case in these but 
partially sanctified days. ‘ . 

Moreover, if they were all righteous, they will not only all 
subscribe, but they will alt pay 1a advance, and be willing to 

y a fair price, instead of grumbling at the extortion of three 
Shass a year, foranam?unt of matter waich,in book-form, 
would cost from ten to twenty times that without being half as 
good. 

Now, these are bright hopes for the ideal newspaper man, 
Withsuch a subscription tist he will be delivered trom that 
wretched slavery to advertisements of a class for which he 
does nothanker. He does wantafew--of books and scnooils 
and the like— which is the inevitable coasequence of his being 
atthe present time, very likely, compelled to pay over every 
year, in addition to all other expenses, for such original matter 
as will measurably satisfy his own taste and juagment, and 
content his readers, some thousands of dollors more than his 
net income from subscribers. His readers demand the best, 
and they ought to have it; but, as things are, they cannot get it, 
uniess the money iu part therefor be earned by advertising. So, 
as they soap the ways when about to laulch aship, the poor 
newspaper man soaps the hard spots of his pathway with cod- 
liver oil, and castoria, cream balm, interspersed with peariine 
and several sorts of sarsaparilla and salad dressing, as well as 
soaps actual; andthus by the hardest he manages to touch and 
go. He gets his reward, mst likely, in letrcers from subscrib- 
ers, of waicn the foilowing may be taken as a sample: 


** Mr Editor: On the whole { regard your paper as having im- 
proved this year over last. With the exception of some of its 
advertisements, which I have no hesitation in pronouncing a 
disgrace to Christiaa civilization—I may say that 1 refer par- 
ticularly to such as the advertisement of the person called 

uglas who selis foot wear, and of a brazen woman who ap- 
parently forgot to put on her gown before appearing in public. 
“Tam very respectfully yours, 

“ P,S.—I inclose a proof of an advertisement of an article 
which [ myself manufacture. Itiscalled the ‘Setting Moon Egg 
Beater,’ and is indispensable to any well-regulated household. 

*}) was myself raised a Presbyterian, and wife was borna 
Free Will Baptist, the first half of which creed I may say she 
still retains. 3 

“As we have been rather poesqaves. in life, we thought of 
turning Episcopalian, but I will make you a proposition. If you 
will give this advertisement of mine three conspicuous inser- 
tions, with proper display, and call attention to it editorially, 
with someenthusiasm, at a discount of forty per cent. off of your 
advertising rates, I will subscribe to the Congregationalist for 
another year.,and should sales largely increase | will present 
you with a Setting Moon Egg Beater for your own family use, 
which your wife would find exceedingly handy to have in the 
house in case company should suddenly comein. I might also 
throw inthe recipe fora new style of temperance drink called 
‘nectar’ whereby a single tablespoonful used, added to a gallon 
of properly prepared ice water, will make a drink fit for a 
bishop.’ 


And this reminds me of one thing more: When the people are 
all righteous, after they have a paid in advance for 
their ideal religious newspaper, they will not waste stam >s, 
paper, and what they apparently value less, time, in sending let- 
ters to its editor, the importanee of which is in inverse propor- 
tion to the quality of the spelling. 

But I have said enough. You catch myidea. With all my 
heart I do believe that religious journalism has great and gran 
possible advances beforeit. It isa method of Christian labor 
and a department of service for the great Master, our blessed 
Lord, which is yet to enter upon and illustrate its m»st charac- 
teristic and perfect work. Purified in method, with ample re- 
sources, and enriched by a deeper piety and a broader expeari- 
ence, the religious newspaper will by and by force its own rec- 
ognition by every pastor as his kindliest and most efficient 
helper; by every church asinsome degree standing toward it 
in that place ot usefulness which in early Congregational ad- 
ministration the co-teacher with the pastor filled; by every 
Sunday-school superintendent and teacher as his eloquent if 
not intelligent ally; by every missionary at home or ab as 
his most sympathizing advocate and friend; and by_ever 





winsome; because, with things which they can thoroughly un- 






private Christian as his sturdy and living coadjutor. Wahic 
may the Lord hasten in his time. 
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A BAPTIST EDITOR'S IDEAL. 


BY H. L.WAYLAND, D.D., 
Eprror or “ THe NATIONAL BAPTIST.” 


I should be liable to be unduly exaited by the 
honor you have done me, did there not come to 
me a salutary reflection: I remind myself that 
you have asked me here this evening fora single 
reason; you knew that, being from outside, I 
should have no opinion to express as to the 
Revision of the Confession. 

I feel myself in an embarrassing position in 
speaking of “ The Ideal Religious Newspaper.” 
As I unavoidably bring in, along with the news- 
paper, the idea) editor, you will think, perhaps, 
that my remarks have what the grammarians 
used to call a reflexive tendency. You will be 
reminded of the incident mentioned about 
Mirabeau. You remember thatthis wonderful 
man bore through life the marks of that dread 
disease, once the scourge of the throneas of the 
hovel, which now Jenner has largely robbed of 
its terrors, With that recognition of the facts 
in the case which seem fairiy ratural to one of 
the sexes, he often described himself as resem- 
bling “a tiger who has had the small-pox.” 

He was speaking in the National Assembly of 
the man who was needed to save France. He 
described him as being a man of undaunted 
courage; a man descended from the aristocracy, 
yet in sympathy with the people; a man pos- 
sessing the power to move the nation by elo- 
quence; and so he was proceeding to draw a por- 
trait in which every one recognized the 
speaker, when Tallyrand interrupted: “Is it not 
also necessary, Monsieur, that he shall have had 
the small-pox?” But do not misjudge me. 
When I picture, with my rnde hand, the ideal 
editor, the higher office of affording an illustra- 
tion, will be discharged by my two distinguished 
professional brethren of the Congreygationalist 
and the Observer. 

In speaking of the ideal religious newspa- 
per, my first remark is: There is none. There 
is an ideal cube, an ideal circle, an ideal sphere; 
but there is no one ideal religious or secular 
newspaper. The term “ideal” can hardly be 
applied in the connection. The excellence of a 
newspaper lies in its adaptation. 

The story is told that Mr. Lincoln (you know 
that, somehow, at the annual rounding-up of 
pleasantries all the unbranded are set over to 
him, as having already the largest herd)—that 
Mr. Lincoln was once in an office in Spring- 
field, where they began to chaff him about his 
excessive development in the matter of legs. 
Finally one person said, “ Well, now, Abe, how 
long do you think a man’s legs ought to be?” 
In other words, they meant, no doubt, “* What 
is the ideal length of a man’s legs?” Mr. Lin- 
coln replied, ** Well, { haven't, perbaps, consid- 
ered the subject with all the attention which 
it demands; but I have thought that a man’s 
legs ought to be long enough to reach from his 
body to the ground.” By parity of reasoning, 
the ideal newspaper is the one that does the 
most good to the largest number of people in 
its line. 

But if there might be an ideal religious news- 
paper, what would it be? 

The ideal religious newspaper, then (if there 
be one), will be 

A Candid Chronicler. It will give the news, 
and the news of to-day. It will not forget that 
this is to-day and not yesterday; that we are 
living in the Nineteeath Christian Century: 
and that while every science has been advanc- 
ing religion has not stood still: that while 
the Bible is the same, yet our acquaintance 
with it has enlarged with cach risingsun; and 
that the eager questioning of to-day may not 

be satisfied with an appeal to the fathers, 
whether they sat in Moses’s seat, or in the seat 
of the Imperial Pontiff, or in the seat of the 
honored man who once held sway in Geneva. 

Asa candid chronicler, it will give the facts 
(which are the raw material of history), and the 
true facts. By this 1 do not mean merely that 
it will not tell lies (tho that is something), it is 
possible for every assertion to he the exact 
truth, and yet the whole impression be just 
what one pleases. The same thing may appear 
black or white, as it may be related; and all 
without a false assertion. 

For example, in reference to the lamentable 
occurrence Which took place 5,000 or 6,000 years 
ago near the cradlJe and the birthday of the 
race. If I had lived in those times I might have 
opened the Ante-diluvian Herald (published an- 
nually at 100 sheep a century), and I might have 
read: “* We regret to learn that a lamentanle 
event took place yesterday in the beautiful vil- 
lag of Cain-Abel-ville, as the result of which 
one of our subscribers is incapacitated from 
receiving his paper; at least we have no means 
of forwarding it to his present address. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that this is the only 
act of violence which has ever disturbed the 
amenities of this beautiful place of residence. 
We may add that the present is a very favor- 
able time for investment in this tbriving and 
usually delightful village, and that very choice 
corner lois may be secured at this office on fa- 
vorable terms.” 

On the other hand, no doubt, one might find 
in the Mesopotamian Observer, of the same date, 
published (by a great stroke of enterprise) semi- 
annually at ten camels a half century, the fol- 
lowing with all the emphasis of headlines, capi- 
tals and exclamation points: 

* Bloody Affray in Cain-Abel-ville!” 

“ A Carnival of Crime!” 

“Half of the inhabitants murdered! ! by the 
other half!! No arrests! the Police powerless 
Consequent fall of real estate! Very advantag™ 
eous opportunity for purchasing in the delight- 





ful and peaceful hamlet pf Seth-ville! Lots 
fronting on the Public Square to be had at this 
office.” 

Ican prove anything under the sun by facts 
and statistics, only let me choose the facts for 
myself. 

The Superintendent of the Census of 1880, 
said: “One advantage of studying figures is that 
you learn not to believe them blindly.” A 
physician might say, I have lost only one case 
of that disease in all my practice”; and we 
should stand in awe before this paragon of 
medica! skill, until, in answer to the query, 
“How many cases have you treated?” he 
should reply, * One.” 

The ideal religious newspaper will zive all 
the facts needful for a just result; it will pre- 
sent, not alone the pointsin favor of its own 
denomination, but no less those which make for 
the competing line of the Celestial Railway. 
In other words, while it is an organ of its own 
denomination, it is also, and first of all, the or- 
gan of Truth. 

The ideal religious newspaper will be also 
ateacher. It will teach largely by its presen- 
tation of facts, if this be fairly done. Ascer- 
tained tendencies are the voice of God just as 
truly as the laws uttered from Sinai. I do not 
know any precept in the Bible that says, ‘'Thou 
shalt not érink rum,” or “Thou shalt not buy 
lottery tickets”; but the wayfaring man, 
however scantily endowed by a no doubt wisely 
frugal providence, need not err as to what God 
thinks about this. It is intensely foolish for 
people to go running about demanding an ex- 
press word of God for everything they are asked 
to do or to forego. God has given us eyes and 
ears and common sense. 

It will teach yet more by the interpretation 
put upon facts and events. But a gainsaying 
world complains that these comments are often 
immature, hasty. People seem to expect that 
the news of some startling event will come by 
wire at three o’clockin the morning, and that 
they are going to have a whole “*Encyclopedia 
Britannica” on the subject laid on their break- 
fast-table at half-past seven the next morning, 

People say, ** You mustn’t be hasty; you must 
not speak under a sudden impulse. Wait a 
while.” Asif you had said toa soldier at Get- 
tysburg, * My dear sir, do not fire so under this 
sudden impulse. Wait till to-morrow, or the 
day after; then the air will be clearer, and 
your nerves more steady, and your aim truer.” 
But after all, the time to fight is when the bat- 
tle is on. 

I do not deny the tendency to haste and su- 
perficiality which is one of the infelicities of 
the newspaper, whether religious or secular. 
Perhaps the ideal newspaper of the future will 
remedy this liability by laying in with every 
startling event to give notice a week before it 
need be spoken of. Nowif the cyclone of the 
other day had only dropped a line beforehand 
to say that it was coming, all the editors might 
have read up on cyclones. 

The ideal newspaper will teach largely by 
affording opportunity for discussion of what- 
ever is legitimate. Discussion is the very life- 
blood of a free press, discussion of secular mat- 
ters for the secular press, of moral and religious 
topics for the religious press. We say, “Truth 
is the daughter of time”; this is but half of the 
fact; time alone brings no light. The lapse of 
time reveals nothing to the mummies, to the 
savagesof Dahomey. “Truth is the daughter 
of time and of discussion.” The view that 
shrinks from discussion has already confessed 
judgment. 

The Czar is right (from his point of view) in 
repressing discussion, in sending to Siberia a 
woman who makes to him an appeal for liberty; 
mercy and righteousness. He knows that dis- 
cussion and absolutism cannot co-exist; one or 
the other must go. And yet from the point of 
wisdom and prudence and enlight« ned self-in- 
terest, his action is as suicidal as it is criminal 
in morals. Among a people {ntelligent, aspir- 
ing, who feel, tho distantly, the pulsations of 
the nineteenth century, there will be discus- 
sion. It is for the Czar to say, * Shall it be dis- 
cussion by newspaper or discussion by dyna- 
mite?” Inacivilized country of to-day, to shut 
off discussion is as wise as for the Mississippi 
steamboat captain to pile on resin and pitch- 
pine, and then to sit on the safety-valve. Some 
thing is going to happen. 

Bat in a deeper sense, nothing is so safe as 
free discussion. If there is any abuse, if the 
clouds are threatening, discussion harmlessly 
empties the cloud and theairis clear. I imag- 
ine that I shali tread on no one’s toesinsaying, 
a quarter of a century after Appomatox, that 
if there had been a free press and free discus- 
sion in every State in the Union there would 
have been no Vicksburg, and the land would 
not have been the graveyard of a half-million 
of our bravest and best. In the Ideal Religious 
Newspaper doctrines, duties, methods of labor 
at home and abroad, the best method of ub- 
serving the Lord’s Day and of securing its ob- 
servance in our day, in our cities, by our popu- 
lation. the whole matter of amusements—all 
these Ought to Le, must be discussed. The letter 
of Scripture is plain enough; but the applica- 
tion of a book written centuries and millenni- 
ums ago to the infinitely changed circum- 
stances of our day, isa subject demanding all 
the light that not one mind, but that all the 
minds of all the sages (and I might add the 
sagesses) of all the Christian bodies can shed. 
Nor am I afraid that the diagonal which rep- 
resents the resultant of all the lines described 
by wise and good men, by the Christianity of 
our day, will vary much from the line which 
will meet the approval of God, and which will 
be justified by experience. 

I do not know why we are so afraid of discus- 
sion, of freedom. People are blindly feeling 





for light; the young are going astray uataught; 
but we nervously whisper, “Oh, it will never 
do to discuss it; it would be dangerous.” But 
why? If aught is wrong let it be shown; if 
they are perilous views, let them come to the 
surface and be met and corrected. 

I apprehend that the ideal religious newspa- 
per will be asortof conference or presbytery or 
General Assembly (I trust of the first-born which 
are written in Heaven) with the ideal editor sit- 
ting as Moderator, and giving (within certain 
understood limits) every shade of views a 
chance. 

Lastly, the ideal religious newspaper will be 
an Anointed Prophet. It will foretell the 
brighter day to come, the day when every dis- 
ciple will count one, and there will be no pas- 
sengers or free passes; when self-denial for 
Christ and humanity will be the rule and not 
the shining exception; when the widow’s mite. 
the seamstress’s half-dime, the washerwoman’s 
quarter, will be reckoned as munificent, while 
the lordly gift of the twenty times millionaire 
will be well enough in its way, but nothing to 
enthuse over: when the real benefactor and pa- 
tron of a good cause will be the man who has 
put his heart, his life, his soul, bis all, into it, 
rather than the man who has given the profits 
of asmall fraction of his time; when Christ’s 
Church shall have awakened to the work, to the 
privilege of laboring for him, and when men 
will look back with pitying wonder on a gener- 
ation that played at evangelizing the world; in 
a word, it will predict the day when the Millen- 
nium shall be heard knocking at the door. 

This ideal religious newspaper, like a true 
prophet, will hasten the coming of the day 
which it promises. It will provoke in good men 
a holy emulation, a passion for high attainment 
and large achievement; it will “do men to wit 
of the grace of God bestowed ” on their fellow- 
Christians; it will summon the Presbyterian to 
behold the grace which shines in the Methodist, 
and it will, perhaps, bid both to mark the high 
and complete consecration of the Moravian. It 
will give new and larger conceptions of duty 
and privilege; it will arouse and educate the 
conscience. 

Being a prophet, the ideal religious news- 
paper will lead, will go before; but not tco far 
before. It will have to pull a pretty heavy train 
up hill; it will not do to pull so hard and so 
fast as to break the coupling. Perhaps it would 
be more felicitous to liken it to a tug that is 
towing a whole fleet of flats up stream. It must 
not steam ahead so fast as to snap the tow-line. 
I apprehend that here is indicated a danger 
which all human, tho inspired, prophets have 
been liable to. Just fast and just far enough to 
keep the tow-line drawing taut; not fast or far 
enough to break it; here is the true standard 


for the anointed prophet. 

When I consider the boundless possibilities 
for good, |ying before the Ideal Religious News- 
paper, and the unlimited opportunity which it 
offers to those who have a genius‘for self-denial, 
I entertain no doubt that. if the Apostle Paul 
were living now, he would be the editor of a re- 
ligious journal, and instead of one thorn in the 
flesh he would have many. There would 
the church, which has precipitated the pastor’s 
resignation, and now desired to have its series 
of eulogistic resolutions printed (of course witb- 
out expense to the church). There would be a 
man (not a subscriber) who wants to borrow the 
latest number of your favorite exchange. There 
would be the man who wantsto conduct an ani- 
mated. not to say vociferous, debate in the edi- 
tor’s room (this is not the free discussion which 
I advocated before). There would be the class 
of readers whoare of the opinion thateverybody 
knows how to prophesy—except the — 

But all these are but a part of the lotto which 
the prophet is anointed. His consolation is 
found inthe fact that he is laboring for the 
highest of causes, that his face is toward the 
future, that he beholds afar and hastens the 
dawning of the better day. 

I cannot close (for the last time) without re- 
minding you that there is one other thing 
which the idea] religious newspaper will have 
(here I am sure my brethren will agree with 
me), and that isa large body of Ideal Religious 
Subscribers. 





A PRESBYTERIAN EDITOR’S IDEAL. 


BY WENDELE PRIME, DD., 
Eprror or “Tae NEw YORK OBSERVER.” 


The ideal religious newspaper, for its exist- 
ence, influence and prosperity, depends upon 
the ideal subscriber. Given a sufficient num- 
ber of persons who wish to read and pay for 
ideal religious literature, and the ideal litera- 
ture will be forthcoming. There is nothing 
whatever impracticable in the task of furnish- 
ing a rich supply of instructive, elevating, 
stimulating, current news and thought. But 
all thisis utterly vain unless there isa rich de- 
mand as well as supply. It is impossible to 
print a newspaper as tbat beautiful poem was 
printed, with this beneath the headiine, * This 
poem was written by a gentleman who has lain 
in bis grave for many years for his own amuse- 
ment.” Newspapers doubtless have a mission 
in cultivating a constituency, but their ideality 
depends upon their success in securing readers 
who are equal to this ideal. “Do you accept 
contributions in this office?” inquired astran- 
ger of the editor. “Certainly,”’ he replied, if they 
are suitable.” “ But do you pay for valuable and 
interesting articles?” ‘‘Certainly,” was the 
reply; *‘ we are glad to pay for articles that are 
able and entertaining.” “Well, then,” ex- 
claimed the visitor, “why on earth don’t you 
print them?” Now, the editor might have an- 
swered that his visitor could determine for 
himself what wasable and interesting, but that 
for others his judgment was no better than the 
editor’s. In respect to others, the editor’s 


judgment is necessarily influenced by the capac- 
ity and tastes of those who read. 

n speaking on this topic this evening, it may 
be taken for granted that we are addressing 
ideal subscribers; and therefore I take it for 
granted that in a religious newspaper the ideal 
subscriber desires, first of all, that he may find 
the religious news. By the news I mean chiefly 





the record of the ress of Gcd’s kingdom at 
home and abroad. the triumphs and trials of 
the Church of Christ in all places of hisdomin- 
ion, not merely ecclesiastical and biographical 
details, but with these, as they are demanded, 
large views of what is being accou plished by 
all the various influences that are setin motion 
o7 Seanee power. These are so vast and varied 
that the ideal mene cannot fail to find the 


which he daily offers his viour’s prayer: 
- om come. hy will be done on 


Next to its office as a revealer, the ideal sub- 
scriber will find his religious newspaper to be 
the stimulator of a!l active Christian and be- 


undertaken. All these are mainly dependent 
on the bounty of the Christian public for their 
success. and their success is to a great extent 
the measure of the depth, breadth and force of 
the river of water of life as it flows through 
earthly channels. Now, it is true that these 
streams come forth from beneath the thresholds 
of the sanctuary. But the pulpits are largely 
occupied in subduing their own immediate 
neighborhoods, in cultivating their own vine- 
yards, and to do this ey is a mighty 
work. Thousands of them are hampered in 
making efforts and appeals for the regions be- 
yond by their own necessities. All of them, 
even the most powerful, need an ally in their 
<p work that is independent, strong, capa- 
le of reaching the individual and also great 
numbers, who can present facts, press claims, 
push interests, stimulate ambitions, extite sym- 
pathies, and, without danger of offense or re- 
action, persuade to great gifts and sacrifices. 
This is the special work of the ideal religious 
newspaper, done with so much tuct and judg- 
ment that itis scarcely realized by the ideal 
reader, and so effectively that one of the most 
successful preachers and pastors who has ever 
occupied a pulpit in this vicinity makes it a 
prominent part of his pastoral labors to see that 
every parishioner takes an ideal religious news- 
per. The ideal religious pastor regards the 
deal religious newspaper as the most essential 
of all his assistants in developing the resources 
of his church in the direction of active work 
and intelligent liberality. 

Coincident with its mission as a reveaier and 
inspirer, the ideal religious newspaper is an 
instructor. [ts opportunity in this respect is 
as marvelous as the power of the press. This 

ress power is the marvelous power of public- 
ty. Itis this that makes the genius of print- 
ing the most pervading influence of modern 
times. In the moral sphere nothing can sup- 
plant the poner of speech and personal minis- 
tration. otbing can ever make this divine 
gift of =. superfluous or inferior. Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing cometh by 
preaching. It is the pulpit that is now, as 
much as it ever_was, the bulwark and the 
tower of Zion. It fulfills duties, performs of- 
fices, employs influences, meets issues, which 
in the very nature of things are totally outside 
of the possibilities of mere communication of 
ideas in print. But this magician of the press 
has the one enormous advantage of self-mul- 
tiplication that gives him the attribute of 
ubiquity. In the evangelical religious news- 
paper we have the sounding-board behind and 
above every evangelical pulpit, catching and 
concentrating the accents of eternal truth, 
and then sending them forth beyond all taber- 
nacle walls, reverberating through the deepest 
valleys, the broadest plains and the mightiest 
cities the immeasurable grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. The ideal religious newspaper is the 
loyal, loving, hand-maiden of the Caughter of 
Zion; and when I think of her tender, gracious, 
faithful ministries I am tempted to add an 
humble couplet to the noble verse of our vener- 
able friend Whittier: 


“Fear not the skeptic’s puny hand 
White near the school the church shal! 


stand, 
Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule 
hile near the church shail stand the 
Both church i d school 
oth church and school unite to bless 
Their triumph in the ideal press. 


Time permits me to mention but one other 
characteristic of the ideal religious newspaper. 
namely, it is the defender of the faith. It 
has a mission in this respect that is peculiarly 
its own. All that part of the conflict with 
unbelief and error which is mainly argu- 
mentative comes naturally into its sphere, 
for with this the pulpit has not the opportunity 
to deal. Positive instruction and personal 
appeal are the great pulpit influences. It is 
unwise and impracticable for the pulpit to cali 
up the evil spirits of rationalistic criticism or 
materialistic joe ry awd in order to exercise 
them with abundant learning and logic. Ob- 
jections to this kind of preaching are numerous 
and obvious. In the newspaper we have the 
best field for this irrepressible conflict. Here 
the eyesof the world can measure the strength 
of those convictions that have made the Cress 
of Christ victorious. This makes a genuine. 
powerful. immovable faith in the eternal 
verities of God’s Word, essential to every re- 
ligious newspaper that commands respect- 
Without this it may be kept alive by tonics in 
the form of respectable contributions. It may 
renew -its’ strength by charming excursions 
into milder climates than the atmosphere of 
warfare with unbelief and sin; but as long as 
the heathen rage and the people imagine a 
vain thing. the ideal religious newspaper will 
never skulk into a burrow when the enemy 
walks abroad. Itwill a | those hights that 
command his most powerful strongholds, and 
thus in the intervals of conflict we may hear 
the angels sing. and through the rifted clouds 
catch some radiant glimpses of the divine 


glory. 

Four hundred and thirty-five years ago Gu- 
tenberg invented the movable type, or the type- 
mold which made it possible, by which the 
first book was printed. Previous to this inven- 
tion printing from engraved stones or blocks 
of wood or other substances had been practiced 
from the earliest ages. But Gutenberg pro- 
duced the first printed volume, the Bible in 
Latin, still regarded as the mest splendid spec- 
imen of typography extant. Less than twenty- 
five copies are now known, and one of the finest 
of these is in the Lenox Library. Since Guten- 
berg’s day there have been great improvements 
in the art of printing. But all that has been 
added in the use of steam presses and stereo- 
typing has not in the least lessened the impor- 
tance and necessity of the movable type of 
Gutenberg. Like the Word of God itself, for 
which it was first employed, it remains to this 
hour the mighty instrument for the enlighten- 
pent of the nations. With this . movapie 

we set up our newspapers to-day, and w: 

thle came Word of Ged we send out our mes- 

e to mankind. “All flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory of man is as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, the flower thereof falleth 
away, but the Word of the Lord endureth for- 
ever.” This is the Word which informs, in- 
spires and perpetuates the ideal religious 
newspaper, the co-worker with Pe me! God 
in showing his mercy unto tens of thousands 
of _— that love him and keep his command- 
ments, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


MOULTON’S ANCIENT CLASSICAL 
DRAMA.* 


BY PROF. F. A. MARCH. 











(The spelling of this article is by the rules of 
the American Phonetic Association.) 

Mr. MOULTON’s book on The Ancient 
Classical Drama is noteworthy for sev- 
eral reasons. One is that it is a product 
of his work asa lecturer in the Cambridge 
University Extension scheme, and givs 
some notion of the way that work is car- 
ried on. He is a Master of Arts and 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and is sent out by the University to lec- 
ture on subjects that ar usually considerd 
very high and very remote from men’s 
business and bosoms. 

He has lectured since 1880 on the An- 
cient Drama. A course of lectures is 
givn, which is accompanied with regular 
exercises by such of the audience as wil 
take part—‘‘ always a considerabl percent- 
age”; they ar tested at the end of the 
course in a formal examination. Mr. 
Moulton has conducted such courses in 
twenty-six different places, with audi- 
ences in which not one person in ten 
would know a word of Greek or Latin. 
His largest audiences wer at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where they reacht a weekly 
average of over seven hundred. 

The book shows that this work is, in 
some respects, excellent for the University 
men who take part in it. A great deal 
of University literatufe—novels, or the 
like, in which University men figure— 
suggests a life without wil. The man is 
lost in heaps of books and lectures, his in- 
tellect floating among a thousand plausibl 
opinions and ten thousand fascinating 
criticisms, his active powers unused, par- 
alyzed. Skeptic, agnostic, or pervert, he 
cannot make up his mind. 

Mr. Moulton has come out of thut state, 
if he ever wasinit. It is easy tosee how 
the necessity of interesting such audi- 
ences as he has, in the Greek drama, 
would compel him to make up his mind 
on hundreds of debated niceties. In our 
colleges omniscence is esteemnd the spe- 
cial attribute of tutors, but ther is surely 
a plain final cause for its appearing also 
in the constitution of an Extension Lec- 
turer. Mr. Moulton seems always to be 
telling things which ar clear and certain. 
His style is admirabl, neither hesitating 
nor pugnacious, but strong and simpl, 
in unaffected good English—with no bor- 
rowing from the Greeklings, nor from 
the slang with which some of the univer- 
sity men ar lately trying to make their 
books attractiv. 

The substance of the book is also excel- 
lent for its purpose. Ther ar six lec- 
tures on tragedy—four treating the origin 
and development of tragedy in Greece, 
one on Roman tragedy, and one in which 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth” is arranged as an 
ancient tragedy. Ther ar six lectures on 
comedy—four of them on Greek, one on 
Roman, one on the modern Romantic 
Drama, And ther ar appendixes giving 
analyses of a number of ancient plays, 
tables illustrating the development of the 
drama, courses of reading to accompany 
this study and good indexes. Altogether 
it is a good solid body of useful matter to 
one who should wish to Wo work in this 
field, and exhibits the method of working 
fully and favorably. 

This serious commendation might per- 
haps suffice, but special attention is drawn 
in the preface to the method of studying 
literature here exemplified, and the com- 
mon methods ar deplored as spending too 
much time in examining the language of 
the great masterpieces. This is said to be 
study of grammar, of science, insted of 
literature. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Moulton’s method 
is that he studies literature as a develop- 
ment. He calls his book ‘A Study in 





*THE ANCIENT CLASSICAL DRAMA. A Study in 
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Literary Evolution.” He begins with 
Ballad-Dance, which he calls “‘a sort of 
literary protoplasm,” an elementary form 
of all literature, including poetry, mu- 
sic and gesture. Hence by augmenta- 
tion and differentiation, come epic, lyric, 
and dramatic pieces. Hence lyric trag- 
edy, whence dramatic tragedy, de- 
veloping five structural parts—prolog, 
parode, episude, choral interlude, and 
exode, these again develop a structure of 
their own, material, metrical and other. 
A study in this literary evolution would 
consist of an arrangement of successiv 
prologs, such as to lead from the sim- 
plest beginnings of Arion up to the last 
elaboration of Euripides by additions so 
slight, by differentiations so natural, that 
each prolog should seem to grow out of 
those before it as easily asany child from 
its parent. So with the parode, the epi- 
sode and the other structural parts, and 
thus with tragedy as a whole. 

This is clearly scientific study. It is a 
study of literature, to be sure, but not a 
literary study. It is like a lecture by 
Huxley or Marsh on the evolytion of the 
horse, which makes an easy series from 
the orobippos, as big as a fox and with 
four toes, thru mesohippos with its three 
toes, and hipparion, up to the solid-footed 
equus. Buta literary study would begin, 
perhaps, with the horse in Job, his neck 
clothed with thunder, crying, Ha, Ha, 
among the trumpets! and end for us with 
red Berold, or Roland, who brought the 
good news from Ghent to Aix. 

Work in evolution is excellent when 
applied to organized structures. It makes 
an admirable preliminafy arrangement 
of material phenomena. But even in 
these spheres it is somewhat overdone. 
Scientists often think that all is done 
when phenomena ar stated in progressiv 
series, that no cause of the progress is to 
be sought. Serch for causes, for the in- 
telligent energy which produces the aug- 
mentation of the successiv terms of the 
series, is not demanded; 2+2—5 is all 
right, if time enuf be givn. The Tenter- 
den steep! passes for the fundamental law 
of logic. Reason in its higher functions 
is thus aborted by disuse with a consid- 
erabl number of our students, 

Ther ar no tields in which the applica- 
tion of the progressiv series is less satis- 
factory than in the arts and in literature. 
We know wel what the intelligent energy 
is which makes the progress here. We 
know Watt and Edison. We know Ais- 
chylus, Euripides, Shakespeare. The pres- 
entation of ‘‘ Macbeth” so that it shal not 
be thought of as the work of Shakespeare, 
but as the 975th term of a progressiv 
series of parodes, episodes, exodes and 
what not, is science. It is interesting, 
but its interest is scientific. It is pro- 
found, as handling natural laws; but not 
the profoundest. The profoundest ex- 
hibition to us of the divine energy is thru 
the personality, the wil of man. 

Literature has its distinction in the 
works of the great geniuses. The student 
of literature seeks primarily and eminently 
to rethink the thoughts of these master 
minds, to repeat in himself their aspira- 
tions, hopes, loves, resolvs, 

But in getting up the evolution business 
of Mr. Moulton, one is rethinking Mr. 
Moulton’s thought. It might be done 
fairly wel with the slightest knowledge, 
and with no appreciation or enjoy ment, 
of those thoughts which make the dramas 
masterpieces. In Mr. Moulton’s book, in- 
deed, the evolution proper is but skin deep, 
and the evolutionary method is by no 
means thuro. A large part of it consists 
of natural narrativ and description of 
the contents of one after another of the 
famous plays, with abundant explanation 
and reflection after the manner of a mod- 
ern novel-writer, and with decorativ 
quotations of happy passages. He avails 
himself, as a good Extension Lecturer 
should, of all kinds of interest availabl 
with his audiences. They do not know 
Greek or Latin. Filological interest is 
therefore not availabl. He succeeds very 
wel without it. Buthe seems to be wrong 
in ruling it out of proper literary study. 
The central idea of primary literary study 
is to rethink the thoughts. of the authors 
of the masterpieces. The primary work 


. therefore is thuro study of their language 











line by line, word by word. We lern the 
full meaning of a word to the author by 
tracing it thru all his works, and then 
thru other works with which he was fa- 
miliar, gathering up its associations of 
thought and music perhaps from many 
nobl or beautiful passages, and thus we 
get all the author’s pictures rightly drawn 
and shaded leisurely into our minds, 
Filological study is the natural means of 
clearing up, enriching and impressing the 
thoughts embodied in literature. 

Mr. Moulton has been very successful in 
his literary courses without this kind of 
study. He is led to argue in favor of 
carrying on the higher education-even in 
the universities without much of ‘it. He 
would read one book of Homer in the 
original, and the rest of it in English, to 
save time, and to study systems of evolu- 
tion. His thought is, of course, that the 
rest of the books ar not to be thuroly 
masterd, the poet’s thoughts not to be re- 
tnought; since if that wer to be done, it 
would take longer to do it with an Eng- 
fish version than with theoriginal. Skim- 
ming or skipping along, as we do in read- 
ing Englisb, with some vague notion of 
the general meaning, some flashes of light 
here and there thru the vague, but no 
distinct knowledge of the precise meaning 
of half the words, is to be the method of 
studying literature. This is getting to be 
a popular view. Even those who insist on 
the study of Greek and Latin, many of 
them, talk incessantly about managing 
the study co as to read Greek as we do 
English, meaning such reading of English 
as was just characterized. It would be 
far better to talk of reading English as 
we do Greek, with minute and profound 
attention to every word. 

Mr. Moulton thinks that the form of 
Shakespeare is almost out of intelligent 
reach of those who are ignorant of the 
Greek drama. A filosophic or scientific 
student would certainly wish to know 
these antecedents. But evolutionary ex- 
planations are seldom needed, except to 
account for some odd survivals—a scrap 
of chorus in ‘‘ K. Henry V,” or something 
of that sort, which remains from aformer 
age, like the buttons on the back of a gen- 
tleman’s coat. 

Mr. Moulton thinks that the ancient 
classics ar second only to Shakespeare and 
Goethe as an attractiv subject for lectures. 
It is true that they ar most admirabl 
material for evolutionary ingenuities, 
such as delight quick-witted intellects 
who do not much value moral or esthetic 
culture. But for the primary interest of 
literature, the great thoughts to rethink, 
they ar not soeminent. Mr. Moulton has 
done well with them, but in all his mate- 
rial from the tragedies ther is hardly a 
character to admire, a sentiment to cher- 
ish, an act to imitate, or even a wise saw 
to repeat. It would be idle to attempt to 
place English versions of them in our 
schools for popular study in place of the 
great masters in the modern languages 
whose thoughts ar the focd and inspira- 
tion of modern life. 
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CROOKS’S LIFE OF BISHOP SIMP- 
SON.* 





BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 





BISHOP SIMPSON was one of the greatest 
of American preachers. Few names are 
more familiar in the households of this 
country then his, and none perhaps are 
held in more loving remembrance. The 
charm of his oratory which held thousands 
upon thousands underits spell was equaled 
by the charm of his character which few 
could resist. His cwn denominvaticn, into 
which he was born, and to which he gave 
the utmost of his life and service, had a 
most profound affection and admiration for 
him. He was an intense Methodist, believ- 
ing most thorougbly in all the institutions 
of his Church; and he was an intense Amer- 
ican. But his love of Christianity was 
broad enough to embrace ail its true disci- 
ples of whatever name, and his love of 
country was deep enough to mauifest con- 
cern for the welfare of other nations. Tho 
his life was comparatively ashort one, hav- 
ing passed but little beyond the age of sev- 
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enty, it was a very active one. He wasa 
physician, an educator, a preacher, an edi- 
tor, anauthor, a lecturer and an itinerant 
bishop. Few men watched the progress of 
events more closely than he. All move- 
ments tending to real progress had his sym- 
pathy. He was, indeed, interested in al- 
most everything that affects mankind, and 
loved to forecast the future and dwell im 
prophetic vision on the developments which 


the march of Christian civilization is to 


bring. The history of such a man, if ade- 
quately told, cannot fail to make an enter- 
taining and instructive volume. 
The work of preparing his biography was 
committed to Dr. George R. Crooks, one of 
the professors in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, formerly editor of The Methodist 
of this city, and a long and close friend of 
Bishop Simpson. The volume which he 
has prepared, and which the Harpers have 
published as one of their Easter specialties, 
is an octavo of upwards of five hundred 
pages. After a short introduction by the 
author, it opens with an autobiographical 
sketch of the Bishop’s early life. This is 
written in a simple, direct and charming 
style, and makes very entertaining reading. 
It gives one a very good idea of life in an 
Ohio frontier town in the early part of the 
present century. It is interesting to know 
that a little village like Cadiz had an acad- 
emy anda public library before the close of 
the first quarter of the present century. 
Young Simpson, tho not of robust health, 
seems to have been a very active boy, and 
particularly devoted to study. He says 
that he never remembers the time when he 
could not read. Tho his school days did 
not begin until he was eleven years old, 
long before that age he had acquired a 
knowledge of arithmetic and English 
grammar, and could reud easy German, 
Latin and Greek. At the age of seventeen 
he left Cadiz for college at Uniontown, near 
Pittsburgh, making his way on foot and 
carrying his books and a few clothes in a 
bundle. It was a matter of great regret to 
him that circumstances prevented his tak- 
ing the full college course. Tho as a lad 
he had turned his hand to many 
different employments, and could prob- 
ably have succeeded in any one of 
them, he decided to become a phy- 
sician. He had a great desire to study law; 
but his friends told him that he could never 
succeed at the bar because he had no power 
asaspeaker. They told him that’he wasa 
student, but he could never learn to speak. 
He himself seems to have acquiesced in 
this judgment, and probably he never be- 
came aware of the elements of power he 
possessed as a speaker until after he began 
to take part in class and prayer-meetings 
and other church services. Grave doubts 
were expressed, we are told, in the quarter- 
ly conference, where his name was pro- 
posed for license as a local preacher, as to 
whether he had sufficient gifts and ability 
to be useful asa minister; but the license 
was given, and he had not preached many 
times before it was discovered that he had 
more than ordinary power over audiences. 
He soon gave up his practice as a physician, 
in which he had really only made a begin- 
ning, and went into the regular work as an 
itinerant minister. 

His method of preaching was, from the 
first, extemporaneous. He was determined 
not to use either manuscript or notes. From 
this rule he never departed, except in a very 
few instances. His lectures on preaching, 
delivered at Yale Seminary, were written, 
His sermon before the Ecumenical Confer- 
ence in London was from manuscript. One 
other sermon in bis early ministry was 
written out and delivered memoriter. With 
these exceptions his sermons and lectures 
and public addresses were delivered with- 
out manuscript or notes. His practice was 
to give about two hours close thought to his 
subject before entering the pulpit; then, 
when the heads of the discourses were 
arranged in his mind to his satisfac- 
tion, he wrote them out upon a slip of 
paper and went into the pulpit without it. 
His appearance did not betoken the orator. 
Tho tall, his shoulders were bent like those 
ofafarmer. His forehead was low; his first 
tones high-pitched, thin and nasal. Before 
he was thirty he was elected President of 
Indiana University. When he made his 
first appearance in the pulpit at Greencastle 
people were amazed that so youthful and 
unimpressive a man should become head of 
a university, and on looking him over be- 
fore the services began they said: ‘‘ He won’t 
do.”” But such was the eloquence of his 
sermon that they exclaimed with one ac- 
cord, after he had pronounced the benedic- 
tion, ‘‘ He will do! He will dol”’ 

Dr. Crooks has given some very interest- 
ing incidents concerning the effects of his 
“preaching. He rarely failed, however cold 





and unimpressive his audience, to arouse 
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the deepest feeling and provoke the strong- 
est sympathy. We select a single incident. 
{t concerns a sermon preached in 1845 at a 
camp-meeting in Indiana. The description 
states that a large number of people were 
wathered together, waiting in expectancy, 
not knowing who tbe preacher was to be. 
They saw a number of preachers most of 
whom they knew, gotothe platform. With 
them was “a very young-looking man, 
smooth-shaven; red in the face, with a low 


forehead, a shock of brown hair al most red, 


wrowing very near his eyebrows, and dressed 
in a suit of blue jeans, such as the farmers 
of that day made and wore.” He attracted 
no particular attention until it was ob- 
served that he was evidently to be the 
preacher of the day. Then the vast audience 
felt a thrill of disappoinsment, for they 
‘were sure that they would have a very un- 
interesting sermon. The text on this occa- 
sion was from Hebrews xiii, 12. The de- 
scription proceeds: 

“He began with a simple, plain description 
of the Jewish sacrifice of atonement. As he 
warme. with his theme, he seemed to havea 
mental vision of the whole scene. In realistic 
terms he described the beauty of the empie, 
the smoking and blood-stained altar of in- 
eense, the sprinkling priest within the veil, the 
white-robed Levites intoning the silvery 
Psalms, until the congregation seemed to see 
the imposing rites of the Jewish service before 
their very eyes. Then he changed the scene 
and took them to Golgotha, and contrasted the 
Christian sacrifice without the gate, the offer- 
ing of the body prepared by the Divine High- 
priest of ourconfession. So real was his de- 
scription that we seemed to be gathered about 
éthe cross, and to hear reviling Jews and insult- 
ing mobs; we saw the gambling soldiers and 
the parted raiment; the awful horror of dark- 
ness; the earthquake; the bursting rocks; the 
converted centurion’s confession. Then at the 
ery from the sufferer, ‘It is finished,’ he 
turned, and, pointing to the spot where he had 
placed the Temple, he said: * See, see! its veil 
is rent, its holy of holies is uncovered. The 
Jewish priests are needed no more, for our 
great High-priest has entered through death 
into the unseen holy, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us.’ The effect on the audience 
was indescribable. They swayed to and froin 
sympathy with his movements; they rose and 
fell to the rhythm of his gestures; they sobbed, 
they wept, they shouted.” 

What was the secret of Bishop Simpson’s 
power over an audience? Dr. Crooks has 
undertaken to make a careful analysis of 
the elements of his power, and as a prepara- 
tion therefor he has given a very interesting 
sketch of the character of the Methodist 
pulpit. He describes Methodist preaching 
as the ‘‘style of public speech unconsciously 
adopted by laymen who address the people 
not professionally, but from an impulse of 
overmastering conviction.”” One of the 
characteristics of this preaching is, of 
course, earnestness; another, ia a deep con- 
viction of the reality of the religion pro- 
fessed; another, is personal experience of its 
‘saving truths; another,is an intense desire to 
persuade men. Bishop Simpson, he says, in- 
*herited the style of the Methodist Fathers. 
The invisible world, as described in the 
Bible, was “‘ as immediately near to his ap- 
prehension as that in which he lived and 
moved,.’”’ He believed that the great object 
of preaching was to persuade; an‘ for this 
purpose he was singularly well equipped. 
fis manner was persuasive and his tones 
were most sympathetic. This sympathetic 
quality of his voice, as we have already 
said, was not apparent in his opening sen- 
tences; it was manifested in his deeper 
‘tones. His deeper tones came with the in- 
‘crease of his own interest and feeling, 
and his power over his audiences was 
Bained by a gradual development of power 
and not by a sudden burst of energy. Tho 
he became very impassioned, his tones 
fervid, his gestures rapid, and tho the 
passion of the man when thus roused 
burned from his eyes, so that his hearers 
often lost control of themselves and shouted 
and wept, the speaker never forgot himself. 
He always had under complete command 
every gesture and tone and thought. He 
was never borne beyond himself. He never 
fost his self-control. One of the most 
elaborate descriptions of his manner, and 
the style of his oratory in the pulpit, is 
copied from an article written by the 
editor of the Andover Review, who says 
that as the Bishop grew more impassioned 
ia his discourse, his sentences grew shorter. 
We are inclined to think that the re- 
verse of this was usually true; that the 
Bishop began with short sentences, and as 
he grew impassioned the sentences became 
longer. Short sentences are adapted to ex- 
plosive effects; but they can never have 
that swing and power which are possible to 
long sentences. ; 

One of the most marked elements of 
Bishop Simpson’s power was his facility of 
expression. He was never at a loss for the 
proper words; and his spoken discourses—as 





may be observed in those given at length 
in this biography, notably in his tribute to 
Lincoln—read as smoothly as tho they had 
been carefully thought out, committed to 
paper, and artistically pruned and revised. 
This power of expression is not altogether 
a gift, nor is it altogether an acquirement. 
Having set out asa young man with the 
purpose of becoming an extemporaneous 
speaker, Bishop Simpson bent all his 
energies to the mastery of expression, and 
he succeeded because he had both the gift 
and the will. 

One of the most interesting chapters is 
the account of Bishop Simpson’s servives to 
the Government, in the dark days of the 
Civil War. President Lincoln had a great 
admiration for him and a profound respect 
for his judgment, and he was frequently in 
consultation with the President and Secre- 
tary Stanton. His prophetic insight saw at 
the beginning of the struggle that it was 
to be a severe and prolonged one; but he 
seems never to have lost courage and never 
to have given up the hope of a final and sat- 
isfactory settlement. 

Bishop Simpson was one of the advocates 
of Lay Delegation, a movement which was 
at first looked upon with much suspicion 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
until 1872, when lay delegates were first ad- 
mitted to the General Conference, was gov- 
erned entirely by the ministerial order. 
The Bishop believed that Lay Delegation 
would be helpful to the Church inits de- 
velopment, and that the admission of lay- 
men would not introduce a radical, but 
rather a conservative, element into the 
chief council of the Church. The results 
have entirely justified this prediction. Dr. 
Crooks’s sketch of this movement is an ad- 
mirable example of clear, condensed and 
vigorous writing. The Bishop was alsoa 
firm believer in the wisdom of according 
theright of suffrageto women. He thought 
this was the speediest and most direct way 
to the accomplishment of temperance and 
other reforms. He was also among the 
first to welcome fraternity with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Tho not in the 
General Conference which preceded the di- 
vision of the Church in 1844, he was present 
as an interested spectator, and earnestly 
approved the action taken by the Confer- 
ence. ; 

The last chapter of this very interesting 
volume is devoted to the closing days of 
the good Bishop, who died in 1884, about a 
month after the adjournment of the Gen- 
eral Conference, which met in Philadelphia, 
and at which he was able to be present and 
deliver what proved to be his farewell ad- 
dress. 

The work of the biographer—by no means 
an easy one—has been done with very great 
literary skill. Dr. Crooks’s style is terse, 
clear, strong and direct, and well suited toa 
biography requiring much historical state- 
ment. It is noeasy matter to compressa life 
like that of Matthew Simpson into a single 
volume without omitting anything of impor- 
tance, and it strikes us that Dr. Crooks’s 
work is open to criticism on this score, While 
nearly every page speaks of the character 
of the man, which was one of wunderful 
purity and simplicity, still it is a disap- 
pointment not to find a summing-up at the 
end. It would have been a great advantage 
if the biographer could have set before us 
a little more clearly what Bishop Simp- 
son was as a man, what he was to his Church 
as an episcopal administrator,and what were 
the character and result of his influence 
were upon the thought and development of 
Methodism. 


- 


A CRITICAL VULGATE AT LAST.* 


OnE of the crying needs in New Tes- 
tament textual criticism, interpretation 
and general study, has been a critical edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate—at least of the 
New Testament portion. This recension or 
translation is that of St. Jerome, made in 
the fourth century, in great part asa revis- 
ion of the Old Latin, or Itala, as it used to 
be called, and in probably a greater part as 
an original translation from the Hebrew, 
where the Itala had been merely a transla- 
tion from the Greek Septuagint. But the 
ancient churches were slow to accept revis- 
ion, even in the interest of truth, and 
Jerome’s version gained slow acceptance. 
In the Psalter, along with certain other 
portions of frequent liturgical use, it never 
gained entire currency. In consequence 
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many manuscripts, perhaps the bulk of 
them, contain to this day a large mixture 
the Old Latin. Transcribers and individu- 
al revisers produced further occasional 
changes, necessitating sundry formal and 
scholarly critical restorations long before 
the art: of printing—as by Alcuin and by 
Theodulph in Charlemagne’s time, not to 
mention other and later ones. The efforts 
of Popes Sixtus V and Clement VIII to re- 
vise the printed Vulgate, form at oncea 
sad, an amusing and ap instructive lesson 
in the history of the conflict of ecclesiasti- 
cal prejudice with the critical effort that 
seeks the light. 

In later times the material and the basis 
for an enlightened and critical edition of 
the Vulgate have been very gradually tak- 
ing shape. The article of Westcott in 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary has long been a, if 
not the, chief authority on the whole sub- 
ject. Tischendorf had published sundry 
texts of ancient manuscripts, notably the 
Codex Amiatinus, which Tregelles also had 
published in his Greek Testament, both of 
them correcting the mistakes of Fleck. Von 
Ranke had published the Codex Fuldgnsis, 
and a host of scholars, extending back to 
the great work (in collations) of Bentley 
and Walkg, had contributed each his share. 
Later, the “*Old Latin Biblical Texts” of 
the Oxford Press, edited by Wordsworth, 
Sanday and White, and in a measure spe- 
cial preliminaries to the editing ofa critical 
Vulgate New Testament,* had added im- 
mepnsely to the stock of precise knowledge. 

Some ten—or rather, nearly eleyen—years 
ago the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
were induced to undertake a critical edition 
of the Vulgate, and intrusted the work to 
Mr. Wordsworth (above mentioned), then 
Grinfield Lecturer in the Septuagint, but 
now Bishop of Salisbury. And now we 
have the first fasciculus of the first volume, 
comprising the necessary preliminaries and 
the Gospel according to Matthew; the Pro- 
legomena to the whole work being post- 
poned, probably till its completion. 

The mass of manuscript material in exist- 
ence probably far exceeds that of any other 
book in existence, even of the Greek Testa- 
ment itself. But after eliminating the 
multitude of later copies, the difficulties by 
no means diminish, owing first to the mix- 
tures and recensions above noted, and sec- 
ond to the fact that the better tests of alter- 
ation are by no meanseasy to get at. These 
tests would naturally be (1) very early man- 
uscripts of Jerome’s version, and (2) noting 
Jerome’s own quotations in his other 
works. But we have no manuscripts of his 
translation that go back to his own times; 
none that go nearer, if as near to him, as a 
hundred and fifty years, and the mixture 
began immediately when he put forth his 
work; while as to his own quotations, 
neither is he uniform, nor do copyists seem 
always to have kept the form he left. It 
seems td be necessary, and indeed almost 
the only mode of procedure available, to 
compare the manuscripts of the earlier 
translation with the earliest known manu- 
scripts of Jerome’s work. 

Bishop Wordsworth and his co-laborer, 
Mr. White, haye based their text upon a 
comparison of the several groups (about four 
—perhaps to be called five in number), into 
which the manuscripts divide themse] ves, 
tho rarely heinserts a reading (marking it as 
conjectural), for which his manuscripts 
give no testimony. The plan of editing was, 
(1) to restore the text of Jerome’s revision 
as far as possible, (2) to give a complete 
apparatus criticus of selected manuscripts 
(about thirty in number), typical of those 
circulated or written in various countries or 
of various recensions, (3) to compare the 
four most prominent types of the printed 


_ Vulgate, and (4) to use the collations made 


by Bentley and Walker, which are preserved 
at Cambridge. It is but just to say at this 
point that so far as externals go, allic inthe 
clear and beautiful style of the Clarendon 
Press, and areal allurement to the rich, but 
more or less laborious treat, which the con- 
tents prove to the sincere student and the 
lover of learning. 

The preface to this fasciculus, which, of 
course, sketches the design of the work 
and givesthe keys to the abbreviations of 
the critical apparatus, comprises twelve 
chapters, filling thirty-eight pages. The 
work of Jerome proper—which, by the way, 
is provided throughout with the necessary 
critical apparatus—begins with an ‘‘ Epilo- 
gus’’ to the editor’s preface, taken from 
Jerome’s own works, then the Epistle t» 
Damasus, followed by the “Monitum Anon 
ymum” (“ Sciendum etiam ne quis igna- 
rum,”’ etc), the Epistle of Eusebius (in 
Latin here, of course) to Carpianus, with 
the ten ‘'Canones”’ ; the ‘‘Prologus in Mat- 
theum,” the * Argumentum Matthet” (of 
an unknown author), the “ Capitula,’’ 
(breves,—rirAo) to Matthew, and the“ Init- 





ium Evangelit secundum Mattheum” 
ex codice Sangermanensi, Par. Lat. 11,553 
(g’) item ex codice Sangallensi 49; and then 
the Gospel -itself. This last, after a pre- 
liminary note stating the lacune@ in the 
various authorities (twenty four manu- 
scripts for this gospel), presents the editor’s 
text in two columns on the upper part of 
the page, arranged according to the stichi 
of the Codex Amiatinus, the Old Latin ver- 
sion accordiag to the Codex Brixianus (f) 
in the middle of the page, and the critical 
apparatus on the lower part, arranged in 
two columns. How much the clear and 
beautiful print adds to the comfort of the 
student in this latter part, is only to be un- 
derstood by those who have tried their eyes 
and patience over the various critical works 
printedin the fine type that proves “‘ Au- 
genpulver”’ to almost any one after an hour 
ortwo. But this part need not be further 
commented upon. It seems very faithful 
and correct, besides giving the Greek read- 
ing probably represented, in case of impor- 
tant variants. The editor’s preface needs 
and deserves some remark, not only for its 
excellence, but for its noble and learned 
spirit, which breathes throughout of all the 
“humanities.” Passing over the delight- 
ful chapters on the method and diffi- 
culties of the work, we come upon the 
most interesting, tho brief account of the 
twenty-nine Manuscripts which furnish 
either text or critical apparatus, or both, 
for this fasciculus. This list is naturally 
headed by the Codex Amiatinus, on all 
hands agreed to be the best of the ancient 
manuscripts, which was formerly thought 
to have been written by the Abbot Servan- 
dus in A.D 541, but lately discovered by Dr. 
Hort to have been written at the command 
of the Abbot Ceolfrid, at Wearmouth or 
Jarrow, and by him sent to Rome, about 
AbD. 715. But an account of most of these 
manuscripts may be had, and the list large- 
ly guessed, from Westcott’s article above 
referred to, tho that article antedates the 
publication in type of a nuniber of the man- 
uscripts, by various editors. Very instruct- 
ive are the remarks about the types of 
text and orthography presented in various 
countries or recensions; but the genealogy 
of the several manuscripts has not been 
thoroughly attempted for the present. 

The labors of Bentley, and a “ conspec- 
tus’’ of his collations and the manuscripts 
used by him and his fellows, are next pre- 
sented. The list of printed editions contin- 
ually cited, and a farther list of editions 
cited in difficult places, stretching from 
Erasmus to Westcott and Hort, shows a 
careful attention to and due weighing of 
the labors of predecessors. Just here it 
may be noted that the verse division fol- 
lowed is that of the first whole Bible di- 
vided into modern verses—. ¢., the small 
sized Vulgate-printed by Robert Stephen in 
1555. The editors were well aware that 
the division into modern verses first ap- 
peared in the Greek-Latin New Testament 
of the same printer (and editor) of 1551, but 
there appears to be no copy of the latter in 
any of the libraries at Oxford. (There are 
four copies of it, certainly, in America, and 
an examination made in this country shows 
that the 1551 division, where it differs from 
that of 1555, is more nearly in accord with 
the Concordanceof Robert Stephen, of 1555, 
for which the verse-division was made, than 
is the Bible of 1555.) The list of manuscripts 
of the earlier version cited shows that the 
editors have neglected nothing of moment 
in that direction. A very useful and con- 
venient ‘'Delectus Notularum in Mat- 
theo’’ and a note on the very peculiar or- 
thography of the Codex Cavensis close the 
preface. 

In giving utterance tothe thankfulness 
and praise which this publication most 
justly calls forth, it is impossible to avoid 
noting one aspect of critical progress which 
the reader feels at every page. The con- 
troversial is everywhere sunk out of sight. 
The bitterness of rivals nowhere appears. 
The search for truth takes precedence of 
the individual investigator, who thus gains 
the life and honor of which he voluntarily 
divests himself; and the bretherhood of 
Christian scholars is brought into promi- 
nence by the unselfish loveliness itself, 
which appears in the full and cheerful ren- 
dering to every one his due, in the spirit 
that rejoices not in iniquity but rejoices 
with thetruth. No hint nor trace is to be 
seen of any differences such as marred the 
intercourse of the greatest critics of the 
past decades of even the present century. 
The spirit of the work is as lovely and al- 
luring as its matter is painstaking, schol- 
arly and excellent. For this spirit, and for 
the example which this masterly produc- 
tion in the noblest and most exacting of 
earthly sciences sets to the pursuers of 
other, even secular sciences, the Christian 
world cannot be too grateful. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have issued a new paper 
edition of Uharles Kingsley’s Hypatia at 
sixpence. The type is yery small, and will 
be hard on any but the best eyes; but even 
this difficulty will not deter the reader who 
has never perused this powerful novel. 
Once begun the story will be followed to 
the end with continued access of interest. 
Hypatia has been a lovug while before the 
public, and has well earved a place among 
the minor classics. Both Cassell & Co. 
and Harper & Brothers have published The 
Splendid Spur, a novel by “‘Q.”’ [tis a lively 
and quite erntertaining story of adventure 
and hair-breadth escapes, told in a simple, 
taking style. There is nothing bad in it, 
nor is there anything especially elevating; 
but it has a fine strain of old-time romance 
which,in this day of analysis and drowsy 
prosing, is refreshing to a degree. One 
cannot help being pleased, despite a certain 
feeling of selling one’s self at avery light 
price as Jack Marvel and his ‘sweetheart 
lead one on. Entertainment is worth some- 
thing, when it leavesno evil after-taste; and 
one quits The Splendid Spur with a sense 
of having done one’s self no harm. 
From Belford Company comes A College 
Widow, by Frank Howard Howe; a very 
poor story beautifully printed with clear, 
bright, wide-margined pages, and a Frenchy, 
flashy paper cover. Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley has translated, and Roberts 
Brothers have published in a very beautiful 
volume containing 394 pages, George Sand’s 
Les Maitres Sonneur’s (The Bagpipers). 
This is one of the purest and best of the 
great Frenchwoman’s novels, aud the 
translation is a very good one. The pub- 
lishers have done their work with admira- 
ble taste as to both printing and binding 
half Russia, French style, to match the five 
volumes of George Sand already issued. 
$1.50. Ruby Dana (John B. Alden), 
is a tasteless story by Mary Marsh Baker. 
It is without promise if itisa first effort, 
and it appealstv the critic, in any event, 
with that pathetic influence which belongs 
to those novels whose only claim to notice 
is the hopelessness of their inferiority in 
everything that enters into valuable art. 
One Little Mustard Seed. By Beth 
Lion. (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Written with a good purpose in a way to 
please the young, this story may be safely 
trusted to doits work in their minds and 
hearts. It is especially a book for girls, by 
ene who knows what girls are and how to 
make a way into their confidence. 
Countess Irene. By J. Fogerty, in Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library, is an 
average novel of the current English type, 
a trifle dull for the most part, somewhat 
sensationa! for the rest, but upon the whole 
about what the confirmed novel-reader is 
in the habit of bolting hurriedly between 
his more solid meals of fiction, albeit there 
are 400, less two, of very closely set pages 
of small type and a good deal of very tedi- 
ous loitering to kill time and fill space. 
Aunt Nabby (Cupples & Co. Bos- 
ton. $1.00) has reached a second edition 
and is just as good as ever, which is small 
praise. We do not think that ridiculous 
spelling and preposterous syntax constitute 
any part of humor, still Aunt Nabby is 
funny at times and some of her absurdities 
are suffused with genuine wit.—-——The 
Catholic Man. By Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25.) 
Out of all the ill-assorted and chaotic ma- 
terial drawn together by the host of well- 
meaning but untrained writers who try to 
make novels that will revolutionize civili- 
zation, is it reasonable to hope that some 
genius will one day fashion the epoch-mak- 
ing fiction which shall satisfy the highest 
conditions of art? Mrs. Turnbull’s story is 
important in the critic’s estimation, altho 
it has little to recommend it to the novel- 
reader. It is a straw that points out the 
current of literary and imaginative move- 
ment in that class of minds (holding a 
stropg grip on the popular taste) which 
confuses sentiment with daty and values 
abstract verity more than concrete truth. 
The novelist cannot be a philosopher be- 
yond the philosophy of the story he sets 
about to tell; he cannot attempt to make 
his readers think outside the world of his 
creation. He may, indeed (and this is the 
function of the best genius), set an example 
of life worth striving to equal, and he may 
surpass all philosophy with an instance 
of moral achievement; but his business is 
to create, to evolve life, to marshal before 
us a little company of human beings whose 
experiences, actions, words, thoughts, con- 
flicts and loves stimulate and strengthen 
us. Mrs. 'Turnbull’s purpose is good; she 
has intended to make a fertilizing book; 
but she has failed to give us instances and 
examples as exponents of her vision of life, 





























Her creations are wooden people with their 
characters painted on them label fashion. 
What Mrs, Turnbull has to say is quite in 

teresting; but what the people in her book 
do and say is far from engaging. It would 
be leaving a wrong impression, however, 
were we tostop without noticing the ex- 
cellent touches of historical light and shade 
in those parts of this book dealing with the 
War. Mrs. Turnbull, while lacking the ar- 
tistic feeling which projects incidents with 
the force of reality, possesses a very clear 
vision, or is it memory? of the phases of ex- 
perience that come to women and other non- 
combatants in the course of the great War. 
The time will come for writing the fiction 
of that great struggle, and when it does 
come books like The Catholic Man will be 
sure to be ransacked for literary material. 
——Other Folk. By Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin. 
(New York: Kobert Carter & Bros. $1.50.) 
This novel is very much loaded with moral 
purpose, and the extreme emphasis of the 
heroine’s self-denial amounts almost tw ob- 
trusion. We doubt the efficacy of thus 
overdoing goudness; but Other Folk errs on 
the right side of the line, if it does err, 
and the story is well told in the main, 
with a good deal of pleasing and life-like 
spirit to temper its sentimentality. 
Albrecht. By Arlo Bates. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1,00.) Mr. Bates has touched with 
charming grace and effect,in this story, 
if not the highest note of romance at 
least a very pure and authentic one. 
It is a prose poem dealing with condi- 
tions not unlike those so daintily imagined 
by Hawthorne in “The Marble Faup.”’ 
Viewed as a romance pure and simple it 
must be praised for its style, which is limpid 
and luminous, and for its subtle delicacy of 
conceit as well as for its quiet energy of 
movement. What it most lacks is dramatic 
force, the weight of significant deeds, 
which would have added the true magnet- 
ism of great romance to the life of the story. 
It is a trifle too dreamy and mist-shrouded, 
too withdrawn amid Indian summer sheens. 
The true romance hasall the force of reality, 
as in ‘‘Ivanhoe,’”’ no matter how extraordi- 
nary its conditions. Mr. Bates remarks in 
his prefatory note that this story of Al- 
brecht ** would not have taken the form it 
has, had ‘Undine’ not been written before 
it,’’ and further on he adds: ‘‘ There is no 
intention in the present story of enforcing 
any moral whatever; and yet the problem 
which lies at the heart of the tale is one 
which is of sufficient significance in human 
life to furnish a reasonable excuse for any 
book which, even without contributing 
anything to its solution, states it so that it 
appeals to the reader until he recognizes its 
deep import.”’ This challenges the critic in 
another direction. It is asiftheauthor had 
shouted: ‘‘ Beware! there is (if not a didac- 
tic strain) a lesson of conditions—a prob- 
lem, insoluble, perkaps, but significant, 
which must be taken into account in 
weighing my story.’’ We do not at- 
tach any weight to the suggestion. Tous 
Albrecht is a romance that can by 
no possibility have importance beyond 
what a charming bit of poetical fiction is 
entitled toassuch. Mr. Bates is a man of 
genius with an imagination loaded to the 
brim, so to spesk, with beautiful things; 
Albrecht isastory worthy of his genius, 
and, successful or unsuccessful, its fate 
with both the public and the critics must 
depend upon its qualities as a romance free 
from any and every dark hint of underlying 
problems. For our part we have hearty 
praise to offer it as a picturesque and enter- 
taining fiction, in which medieval supersti- 
tion is used with most poetical effect. 
Under Salisbury Spire. By Emma Mar- 
shall. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This 
is a heavy and somewhat dreary novel 
whose historical and religious matter forms 
a chaotic mass of bewilderment for the 
reader. The scene is laid in the perilous 
days when the English Puritans were doing 
battle for the Lord, and the story opens 
with the date 1613. One Magdalen Bennet, 
or Magdalen Wydville., tells the tale much 
in the usual way—that is, the usual Eng- 
lish way—with plenty of padding and the 
like; but, after all, it is an interesting story 
in many of its parts, and some of the charac- 
ters (notably Sir Marmaduke Peel) are 
drawn with considerable power. 


Australian Poets, 1788-1888. Edited by 
Douglas B. W. Sladen. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company.) Art has a way of its 
own in fixing itself in a new country. It 
rarely emigrates boldly and directly but 
slips in unawares among the pioneers to 
skulk and dodge as if a firm foothold could 
be had by none but furtive means. At first 
the spirit of colonial art is rarely more than 
a colonized symptom of the prevailing influ- 
ence in the motber country, and its most 

















conspicuous result is a weak dilution of the 
least valuable part of the old-home classics. 
The critic findsit very difficult to account 
for this lack of originality under circum- 
stances furnishing the stimulus of strange 
scenes, novel phases of life, and picturesque 
natural combinations of form and color. 
Theories are well enough but satisfactory 
explanations based upon facts are hard to 
reach. Mr. Douglas Sladen’s compilation 
of Australian poetry, covering the period 
between 1788 and 1888, is no exception to the 
rule. It shows that colonial poetry is but 
the childhood note of promise at best, and 
that the conditions of a remote provincial 
life are not favorable to originality and sat- 
isfactory achievement in art, especially the 
art of song. It is the same everywhere. 
We have but to go back a little to find in 
the earlier American anthologies striking 
proof of the crudeness and insipidity of our 
own beginnings before Bryant, Longfellow 
and Poe touched a few native chords of gen- 
uine originality and power. Even so 
late as when Griswold was making his com- 
pilations the number of noteworthy Amer- 
ican poems was surprisingly small. Per- 
sons now living can remember when we 
used to point out Sprague and Percival as 
distinguished poets. It is scarcely in order, 
therefore, for us to make faces over Mr. 
Sladen’s stout volume of 612 pages full of 
provincial verses (some of the best therein 
written by Mr. Sladen himself), forthe most 
part very poor, indeed, measured by any 
standard. This compilation has been made 
with great care, we should say, for which 
every person interested in the history of 
poetry will thank Mr. Sladen, who, as the 
publisher informs us, is the poet laureate 
of Australia. One hundred and three poets 
in all, counting Anonymous, are presented, 
with specimens of their verse and (wherever 
it could be done) sketches of their lives in 
the most condensed form. Mr. Sladen has 
a prefatory plea to the reader, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Patchett Martin follows him with an 
essay “‘Concerning Australian Poets.’’ The 
latter is interesting and instructive. We 
could wish that it were longer, if that 
would insure amplification of the biograph- 
ical notes and more details of the literary 
history of which we are given some tanta- 
lizing glimpses. We never know the true 
life of a people until we bave sounded the 
wells of their art-inspirations, which may 
be done only by learning the inner history 
of that people’s geniuses. Mr. Martin gives 
very high praise to afew of the poets in- 
cluded in Mr. Sladen’s list; but in sum- 
ming up the whole matter he very wisely 
says: 


* Australian literature will only he in a fair 
way of development when there is side by side 
with it an Australian school of criticism. For 
afterall one should be judged by one’s one peo- 
ple.”’ 


Such a proposition seems replete with 
truth; but it should go further and include 
the fact that criticism never antedates the 
period of genuine art. There will be no 
criticism in Australia before the coming of 
the productive genius in other fields of lit- 
erature, save that which is a mere reflection 
from theold countries. How long it was in 
America before Lowell and Stedman arose 
to give us what Griswold and Poe and 
Whipple had tried to give! Bryant, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier and 
Holmes come first; the critics followed close 
behind them. This body of Australian verse 
is not without its strains of true song. In 
some of the pieces one can feel the desolate 
wildernesses of the bushmen and in very 
many of them the hopelessness of remote 
colonial literary life is a]l the more obvious 
on account of the desperate efforts of the 
poets to hide it and put on a show of vehe- 
ment loyalty to their environment. It 
goes with the saying that by far the greater 
part of the collection is of little merit. 
Commonplace enough are nine-tenths ofthe 
examples; not only commonplace, but sug- 
gesting no promise, showing not the faintest 
trace of local color or original observation. 
The one-tenth, however,the golden remnant, 
emits, if but feebly, the precious light of gen- 
ius. Harpur, Kendall, Gordon and the au- 
thor (whose name is withheld) of ‘“* A Voice 
From the Bush” give forth the unmistak- 
able notes of authentic poesy. Indeed, this 
“Voice From the Bush’ rings out some 
phrases of rare power that suggest a half- 
suppressed poet or the one burst of personal 
confession which is often next to true in- 
spiration in its effect. We should like to 
quote the poem entire, but space will not 
permit, and it would be mere mutilation to 
cut out a line or astanza. Charles Harpur 
was a true poet, born and bred in the Aus- 
tralian country. We give the following 
stanzas from his “Love Dreaming of 
Death” to show with what singular power 
he expressed himself; 
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- “ It was as if to marble cold 
My loss had petrified the air, 
And I was shut within its hold, 
Made deathless by despair— 


“ Made deathless in a world of death, 
There ever sitting wild and lone, 
With all but one pent painful breath 
Transmuted into stone.” 


To be sure this is not a very high order of 
poetry; but it has the timbre of song. 
Much better is his poem, *‘ Mary Arden,’’ 
addressed to Shakespeare’s mother. Henry 
Clarence Kendal) and Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don were both men who, under more favor- 
able circumstances, might have done a 
great deal of excellent wok. As it was 
they struck a few chords of promise amid 
the gloom and spirit-moil of their unfortu- 
nate lives. Many of the others have flashed 
vut here and there brief glimpses of Aus- 
tralian life and scenery that have the fresh- 
ness and novelty properly belonging to 
songs from the bush; but in most instances 
there is a rawness, so to call it, which does 
not please. Such verse, nevertheless, af- 
fords a supplement to what prose-writers 
have disclosed of Australian civilization. 
Alfred Domett, Marcus Clarke, Sir 
Frederick Napier Broome, John Liddell 
Kelly, George Gordon M’Crea and Douglas 
Sladen are among the best of the adopted 
poets of Australia. One of the most typical 
of these adopted singers is Thomas Brack- 
en, who has run the gamut of colonial ex- 
perience, beginning as a druggist’s appren- 
tice, passing thence into the ‘“‘ Back Creek 
Rusb,” became a gold-digger, store-keeper, 
stock-rider, shearer, bushman, newspaper 
proprietor, and member of Parliament. His 
poem, “ Old Bendigo ”’ has a sweet smack 
of free and artless song: 


**Mount Macedon is gazing down, as proudly as 

of old, 

And Alexander's lofty brow looks over fields of 
gold; 

They never shift—but where are all the friends 
we used to know 

On Castlemaine and Forest Creek and dear old 
Bendigo?” 


James Brunton Stephens has done a good 
deal of light, graceful, humorous verse, some 
of it flashing with sparks of a wit quite bril- 
liant and original. Upon the whole, Mr. 
Sladen is to be thanked for this volume. 
He has done his work weil in every way. 
The publishers, too, have earned especial 
good will by the make-up of the book, 
which is beautifully printed. 


Life [nside the Church of Rome. By M. 
Francis Clare Cusack (‘‘The Nun of Ken- 
mare.”’) (G. W. Dillingham. $1.75.) In 
our edition for January 3d, 1889, we noticed 
Sister Clare’s ‘‘ Autobiography ” as one of 
the “‘ most remarkable volumes that ever 
came from the pen of an orthodox Roman 
Catholic.” Weremarked that a generation 
of Roman ecclesiastics long accustomed to 
surprises had nothing on its hands more 
surprising than the disclosures of Francis 
Clare Cusack, Jate Mother-General of the 
Sisters of Peace. At thistime her connection 
with Rome was unbroken and her sympathy 
with it unimpaired, tho ber trials had been 
great, andit was easy to predict that so high 
a spirit must sooner or later return to the 
Protestant Church in which she was born. 
She has now done so, and the volume named 
above has something the character of a 
justification with this peculiarity that there 
is little or nothing personal in the book. 
Everything resembling an apologia pro vitd 
sud must be looked for in the earlier volume. 
This one is wholly occupied with the Ro- 
man Church and not at all with the Prot- 
estant convert who finds herself compelled 
to abandon its communion. Different as a 
position inside the Church is from a posi- 
tion outside of it, these two volumes come 
plainly from the same hand, marked with 
honest upreserve and a great deal of flat 
truth-speaking. It would, however, be 
hard tosee how such a root-and-branch con- 
version as we havein the volume just pub- 
lished, had been achieved in so brief a time 
as one year, did we not have so much evi- 
dence in the previous volume of the trials the 
‘Sister’? had sustained almost from the 
very beginning of her connection with 
Rome. Taken together these two volumes 
make a remarkable history. The first is 
the autobiographic record of a high-minded 
woman’s attempt to suppress by force the 
revolt rising in her mind against the disci- 
pline of the Roman Church and what she 
saw inits inner circles. The second is the 
collapse and the explosion which at last 
blew into fragments her early illusions, It 
is easy to detect in the present: volume 
something of the violence and bitterness 
which must accompany such explosions. 
“The Nun of Kenmare” is no ordinary 
woman. There is force in all her move- 
ments; and she comes out of Rome with th 
same characteristic, vigorous force of emo- 
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tion and expression which illustrated her 

* proceedings when every Irishman and Irish- 
woman believed her a saint of the Church 
as truly as she bad been a mother helper to 
their suffering people. What reception 
this book will have in Roman Catholic cir- 
cles we need not inquire. The book cannot 
be put down witha sneer. There is sani- 
ty of moral purpose and truth-speaking in 
it, even in its temper. The author writes 
with the energy and almost self-reproach 
of one who has at last gotten her eyes wide 
open, and wonders that she ever shut them, 
and wonders still more that she kept them 
shut after she knew the whole _trutb. 
Her book is neither mild nor cautious, but, 
as we have said, a root and-branch rupture 
with Rome, beginning with the celibacy of 
the clergy, convent life and Papal infalli- 
bility. and ending with the confessional, 
the lives of the Popes, and Roman Catholic 
education. The old Protestant arguments 
are brought forward; but what gives them 
force in this book is not the old evidence 
but the new evidence which this writer as 
a privileged person inside the governing 
circles of the Roman Church has been all 
these years accumulating. For instance, 
in allusion to Maria Monk, she remarks 
that, tho she has had no such experiences 
herself, she bas seen enough to raise a 
strong probability in her mind that Maria 
Monk’s disclosures were true. She gives 
examples falling under her own observa- 
tion of outrageous familiarities practiced 
by the priests on conventual sisters, and to 
which they had tosubmit. She avows her 
belief that these sisters are above suspicion 
as to chastity; but her testimony as to the 
priests leaves the question affecting them 
in a position where it would seem impossible 
to doubt that the Roman system brings the 
priests into deep and needless temptation. 
The peculiarity of her position enables the 
author to see some things as to the history 
and development of Romanism in this coun- 
try which are not always obvious to its cit- 
izens. She asserts that this Church ob 
tained its great foothold during and after 
the late War, in consequence largely of the 
skillful use made of the hospital and field 
services of the Sisters. The art of the gov- 
erning hierarchy in using every public and 
charitable institution of the Church to milk 
the public either by political influence or 
by private appeal does not escape the 
sharp eye of this author. Perhaps the best 
and most important portion of the book is 
that which relates to the Roman scheme of 
education and theattempts making to found 
universities and build up a Roman Cathc- 
lic system of higher education. On many 
of these points the author speaks with 
knowledge, and. If occasionally she repeats 
the commonplace of anti-Roman contro- 
versy and sometimes yields too much to the 
inspiration of her own wropgsand of the 
wrongs and abuses she has witnessed, the 
intelligent reader will easily know where 
to make the allowances required and give 
the book the very serious weight which 
really belongs to it. There is something 
pathetic in these two books of the ‘‘ Nun of 
Kenmare.” If the Autobiography is the 
despairing cry of a Protestant heart torn 
by the pain, the distress and the approach- 
ing failure of its obstinate determination to 
force itself into peace with Rome, the pres- 
ent volume is no less painful as the pas- 
sionate self. vindication of an honest soul in 
the breaking up of her idols by unloading 
her mind, not as to her personal experiences 
but as to what the Roman Church is. 


Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the 
Greck Verb. By W. W. Goodwin. (Pp. 
xxxii, 464. Ginn & Co.) In Morison’s 
“Life of Gibbon’ we read that the great 
historian, at the age of twenty-five, resolved 
to amend his imperfect knowledge of Greek 
by the perusal of the Port Royal grammar. 
How much benefit he derived may, perhaps, 
be inferred from the “‘ wonderful accuracy” 
which Mr. Freeman has praised so gener- 
ously. Yet his chosen text-book, so a report 
runs, states to ifs confidiug readers that 
“there are five moods in Greek ‘ 
and, so far as can be observed, they are 
used without distinction of meaning.’ (!) 

Our modern school-boys of five-and- 
twenty must be tempted to wish for the 
good old times of Port Royal when first 
they open the latest revision of Professor 
Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses. Whether or 
not we can or do read Greek to better effect 
than Gibbon, at any rate enough meaning 
can now be seen in the moods to fill a sub- 
stantial volume of 464 pages. The size of 
the book, however, seems much less formi- 
dable when one observes the admirable ar- 
rangement and the precision of statement 
exhibited in its contents. These features, 
indeed, have characterized the successive 
editions of this work, ever since the ‘‘ much 
smaller book,” of. which its author speaks 
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so slighting!y, was printed in 1860. No 
doubt much has changed since then in the 
doctrine of moods and tenses ; it has been a 
period strewn with the wrecks of theories 
in many departments of philology. But 
the clear conception of syntactical princi- 
ples, the conviction that they “ belong to 
the realm of common-sense,’’ have recom- 
mended Professor Goodwin’s manual from 
the first, and they still remain features of 
permanent value, amid sume noteworthy 
alterations. A comparison of this last edi- 
tion with the well-known fifth edition (1873) 
may call attention to some points of inter- 
est. A part of the increase in size (188 
pages,.atrifie more than 70 per cent.) is due, 
of course, to the greater pumber of exam- 
ples in the later book, where they are said 
to number something more than 4,800, The 
Appendix also claims a much larger space 
than formerly. Besides statistics of the 
use of final particles (from Weber), and 
of Xenophon’s peculiar use of «c, etc., 
there are excursuses on the Relation of the 
Optative to Other Moods, on the Origin of 

with Subjunctive and Future In- 
dicative and on the Construction of 
ide, xpqv, ete., with the Infinitive. In the 
body of the book many topics are practicality 
unchanged; a few, however, show a notable 
increase in the amount of space devoted to 
them. Thus a clearer recognition of the 
independent use of the Potential, Optative 
and Indicative has led to the addition of 
nine pages on those subjects, which will 
only faintly recall the paragraphs given 
them in tl earlier book. The independent 
uses of th« Sabjunctive are likewise treated 
at much. greater length. Each case well 
illustrates the present tendency to theorize 
less, to study the history of constructions 
more, and to accept as the starting-point 
the forms which actually occurin the earli- 
est literature. Noticeable likewise is the 
treatment of clauses with “cre, etc., occupy- 
ing about three times the space formerly 
given; temporal clauses, occupying about 
five times the space; articular infinitives: 
and participles. Some of these last named 
have been the subject of special discussion 
of late, and full credit is given by Proféssor 
Goodwin to such sources of information as 
the monographs in Schanz’s “ Beitraege,”’ 
Monroe’s ** Homeric Grammar” and Del- 
brueck’s ‘‘ Syntaktische Forschungen.” It 
is very gratifying, however, to American 
scholars that the ‘‘ deepest indebtedness ”’ 
is felt to the editor of the American 
Journal of Philology, whose subtle analy- 
sis and trenchant statement have indeed 
**thrown light upon most of the dark places 
in Greek syntax.’’ Those who will here- 
after use the new manual of Moods and 
Tenses may congratulate themselves that 
it contains so much of what is best in 
American scholarship. In 1813 there was 
printed at Philadelphia a ‘Compendious 
System of Greek Grammar”’ which disposed 
of these troublesome moods ion the follow- 
fashion: *‘ Conditional,. causal, diecretive, 
adversative and potential conjunctions take 
various moods after them. “Av and £4, éf, 
take the subjunctive, sometimes the opta- 
tive or indicative. ... More, that, so that, 
governs the infinitive or indicative. Ocher 
particulars to be learned by reading.’’(!) 
We have changed all that now; but the last 
ingenuous suggestion isstill worth heeding. 
And what more can we hope for the most 
advanced text-book of to-day, than was de- 
sired for the ‘‘ Compendious System,” that 
it ‘may encourage and aid young men to 
acquire an accurate knowledge of one of the 
most admired and useful languages of an- 
tiquity.”’ 


The Unchanging Christ, and other Ser- 
mons. By Alexander MacLaren, D.D. 
(London; Alexander & Shepheard. $1.50.) 
We have frequently expressed the opinion 
that Alexander MacLaren is a preacher 
worthy of the best days of the British pul- 
pit, Whether judged by the impression of 
the preached or the published sermon. His 
published sermons include among them as 
many examples which are worthy to live as 
any British preacher ever produced. No 
one ever went to hear him or sat down to 
read him and went away empty. The de- 
mand made on him for continual publica- 
tion is, however, too much for human ca- 
pacity. His later sermons remaiu golden, 
but they lack something of the brilliancy, 
the splendid intellectual point, the deep 
searching of the Word which characterized 
his rarer publications twenty years ago. 
The volume before us is the production of a 
great preacher and well worth reading, but 
it does in some measure deepen the impres- 
sion that the weekly press is not altogether 
the preacher’s friend. Illustrations of 
the Creed. By Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
(E, P. Dutton & Co, $1.75.) It is not. easy 





to distinguish between the “addresses’’ in 
this collection and sermons. They were 
given originally in 1885-6 to a class of young 
ladies in Oxford, and are all the fresher as 
bearing the marks of their origin and pur- 
pose. They follow the topics of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which are discussed in a strong, 
positive way with a good deal of effective 
illustration and with enough of philosophy 
allusion and criticism to meet the needs of 
& young and inquiring audience without 
getting beyond them. They make a reada- 
ble as well as a suggestive series of ad- 
dresses on the vital poixts of Christian doc- 
trine presented in the practical but sys- 
tematic form of the Apostles’ Creed. 


The Pope and the New Era: Being Let- 
ters from the Vatican in 1889. By William 
T. Stead. (Cassell & Company. $1.50.) 
Most of these letters were published last 
autumn in the Pall Mall Gazette, and si- 
multaneously in several other newspapers, 
American and Australian as well as Brit- 
ish. They form a remarkable collection, 
both from the publisher’s and from the 
reader’s point of view. Fairer treatment 
the Vatican cannot receive than it receives 
in these letters—using the word fairer as 
the assumption that the author is not him- 
self of the Vatican way of thinking, and 
that he remains true to himself while doing 
justice to the other side. We cannot be 
wholly satisfied with the basis of neutrali- 
ty on which Mr. Stead planted himself. 
What does he mean by the remark, “ All 
religions are now recognized as essentially 
divine’’? Does Mr. Stead wish us to infer 
that none of them are divine in any super- 
natural sense? It looks very much as if 
this were his meaning; and there is a cer- 
tain cold neutrality and indifference to 
religious distinction in his book which, to 
say the least, does nothing to relieve this 
impression. Roman Catholicism cannot 
be treated as a secular organization; it isa 
religion, or it is nothing. It may do its 
work by secular agencies, but its great 
significance in the world is and must be 
what it is as a religion. Looking at the 
Roman Catholic question in this light, it 
seems to us that Mr. Stead went to Rome 
on a side issue—important and interesting, 
but much too wide of the center to be 
very much more than this, He went 


to Rome, as he told his readers in 


the Letter published in the end of 
last October, to discover in personal 
commubvication with the men who are 
guiding the- Roman Catholic Church, 
whether the agency which fashioned the 
“old world that is now passing away is ca- 
pable of even attempting to play the same 
great role in the organization and direction 
of the forces of the New Era.” There is a 
bold innocence in such a mission as this 
which makes it infinitely captivating as a 
newspaper enterprise—especially when we 
take into account the distinctive character- 
istics of the New Era as to which His Holi- 
hess, the Cardinals and the Heads of the 
Congregations were to open themselves to 
this honest Britonin that guileless unre- 
serve which is the rarest rarity with Italian 
prelates. These characteristics are said to 
be three: (1) The world is passing into the 
hands of English-speaking people. Does 
the Vatican recognize this, and is it ready 
to de-Italianize, get out of Rome and off to 
the Thames and Anglicize as rapidly as 
possible? Mr. Stead does not get much 
satisfaction on this point from the Vatican- 
ists at Rome. They are Italians, and they 
have the Church in Italian hands and mean 
to keep it there. Mr. Stead must have 
suspected this much at London; but 
from Rome he writes that he knows it. 
The next characteristics of the New Era 
are, (2) that Society is being re-organized ona 
Sociglist basis, and, (3) that woman is at last 
beginning to be recognized as a being with 
aright to equal privileges and opportuni- 
ties with man. We may not differ very 
much with Mr. Stead’s opinions on these two 
points, but the scheme of sending one’s self 
off to Rome on a mission to explore the 
secret intentions of the Pope and the cardi- 
nals is either audacious or innocent. Mr. 
Stead managed shrewdly and has a good 
deal to say. The facts he discovered tell 
heavily against a hopeful interpretation of 
the Vatican future. He finds the whole 
Vatican in Italian hands and no hope of 
change. The next Pope is likely to be Car- 
dinal Parocchi. The present Pope and 
every one near him is absorbed in the res- 
toration of the Temporal Power. The 
French pilgrimage did a world of mischief. 
Tbe Pope’s humiliations and prostrations 
in connection with the Bruno monument 
demonstration strike Mr. Stead as the the- 
atrical farce which the world at a distance 
believed them to be. So on through the 
list the facts put in evidence tell against 





the hopeful optimism he went to Rome to 
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pump out of the Pope and the cardinals. 
Thus the whole theory of his Roman expedi- 
tion breaks down, but not the author’s faith 
in the new Era of Roman Catholicism. In 
this faith he may be right. Webope he is; 
but if anything is plain in these letters it is 
that if it ever comes true it will be in spite 
of the Vatican. Mr. Stead’s reference to 
Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland 
pleads, perhaps, the strongest and brightest 
outlook in the whole Roman Catholic sky; 
but his attempt to get anything good out 
of that eminent Uitramontane apostle Car- 
dinal Manning is another attempt to “ milk 
the he-goat into a sieve,’’ inspired by a 
fellow-feeling with the Cardinal as to the 
dock strikes in London. 


The Psychology of Attention. By Th. 
Ribot, Professor of comparative and experi- 
mental psychology at the College de 
France. Authorized Transiation. (The 
Open Court, Chicago. 75cents) The object 
of the author of thia treatise is to analyze 
the psychological mechanism of Attention 
without, however, drawing the practical 
and philosophical conclusions which result 
from his analysis. He asserts that atten- 
tion is not a faculty, a special power, but a 
predominant intellectual state, resulting 
from the complex causes that induce a 
longer or shorter adaptation. He usserts 
that it is sustained and awakened by emo- 
tional elements, which have their root in 
sub-conscious life, that pleasure is not 
sought forits own sake, nor pain avoided 
for its own sake; but, on the contrary, a 
person deems athing good because he tends 
toward it from effort, with appetite and 
desire, and that these tendencies are the 
effects of organization and the immediate 
expression of permanent or transitory 
modes of being. The room left on this the- 
ory for voluntary action,or for apything 
lixe moral self-control, is exiguous in the 
extreme, hardly enough to preserve the 
semblance of freedom or responsibility. 
He distinguishes two forms ot attention: 
the ope spontaneous, natural; the other 
artificial, or voluntafy. This latter he be- 
heves to be only an imitation of natural, 
spontaneous attention, a result of educa- 
tion, of training and impulsion, or of a 
definite evolution—any process of adapta- 
tion to the conditions of higher social life, 
while the former is the true and primitive 
form of spontaneous attention which re- 
quires to he investigated, and which givesits 
entire support to the later developed fourm 
of voluntary attention which he declares to 
be *' a product of civilization,” an ‘* appara- 
tus formed by cultivation.’”’ The process by 
which it is formed is one of inhibition, 
which is a_ slowly formed habit of 
choosing among the various states of 
consciousness which arise simultaneously 
and spontaneotisly in the mind those which 
are appropriate and maintaining them, 
while the others are suffered to pass and 
fade. Thisis inhibition, and is enormously 
developed under cultivation. M. Ribot be- 
lieves that attention can accomplish noth- 
ing more than this; it creates nothing; if 
the brain be sterile it acts in vain. All 
this acute analysis may be valid as mark- 
ing the evolution of spontaneous into vol- 
untary attention, but it fails utterly to 
make the transition without the implica- 
tion or assumption of a will and a con- 
sciousness in the subject. It avails noth- 
ing toattempt to conceal the presence of 
these factors by calling them half-con- 
sciousness, or half-voluntary. They may 
be brought into the case by subreption, put 
they have to be brought in to suppiy the 
evolution with a human germ out of 
which the self-conscious and self-control- 
ling hamanityis constructed. This consid- 
eration is fatal to the materialistic psy- 
chology in all of its phases, tho itis to be 
credited with laborious, successful and 
still unfinished investigations on the lower 
line of organic development which the ideal 
scbool would not bend its powers to under- 
take. 


Asa Turner; A Home Missionury Pu- 
triarch and His Times. By George F. 
Magoun, D.D., First President of Iowa 
College. (Congregational S. S. and Pub- 
lishing Society. $1.75.) Writes the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Clapp, in his Introduction to this 
volume : 

“ Death is not a rare visitor. He comes often, 
and takes our greatest and best, as well as the 
unknown, unloved and unmissed. But not 
often does he bear away a man like Asa Turn- 
er. This world of the dying has few such men 
to lose.” 

The subject of this well-merited eulogium 
was born of stanch farmer stock in Tem- 
pleton, Mass., June 1ith, 1799, and died at 
Oskaloosa, Ia., at his daughter’s house, De- 
cember 13th, 1885. He was one of the large, 
noble and fruitful men who have made an 
apostolic record in the Christian pioneering 
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of the Northwest. We have recently called 
attention to the Life of another kindred 
spirit and associate in this work, Reuben 
Gaylord. Asa Turner_was probably the 
larger and more influential man of the two. 
He had a rare capacity of attaching men to 
him wholly. Tho in a measure rude and 
massive in his strength, there was in him a 
sweet, genial and beautiful spirit which 
gave him favor as well as power. In the 
wild scenes of his career many a rough, 
stout fellow who could not be subdued 
by Father Turner’s Gospel was ready to 
fight for him. Dr. Magoun knew inti- 
mately the man and his work, and has 
prepared this Life at the request of the 
Congregational Association of Iowa. Fa- 
ther Turner began in Illinois on the *‘ plan 
of union” and in Presbyterian connections; 
but, finding his church at Quincy in that 
State more Congregational than Presby- 
terian, he fell in with the current and be- 
came one of the earliest promoters of the 
distinct Congregationalism which bas now 
grown to such power inthe Western and 
Northwestern States. Dr. Magoun has been 
very closely identified with this movement 
and in the present volume gives an outline 
sketch of the history which is full of in- 
terest and value from a denominational 
point of view,thoAsa Turner wasand his 
biographer is too large and catholic to 
be crowded into denominational limita- 
tions. It would be difficult to find any- 
where more inspiripg narratives than those 
contained in this volume of the sacrifices 
and struggles of the early young churches— 
for example at Quincy, Illinois—or of the 
last days of “‘ Father and Mother Turner.” 
Dr. Magoun has introduced a very consid- 
erableamouat of collateral history, as, for 
example, of the antislavery and temperance 
reform. He diversifies his pages, too, with 
a large infusion of incidental biography, of 
which the most notable example is the 
strong sketch of Dr David Nelson, avthor 
of ‘* The Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” 


A number of pretty things come to us 
from L. Prang & Co., illustrated by F. 
Schuyler Matthews. Among them we name 
A Spring Song, The Hermit Thrush, The 
Robin’s Song and a larger and more elabo- 
rate brochure toillustrate The Messenger 
of Spring, by John Logan. The illustra- 
tions are by Mr. Matthews, full-page in 
size and done with much freedom and art 
feeliag and with occasional points 0} great 
delicacy. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“CHRISTIAN THEISM,”’ by Prebendary 
Row, is announced by Thomas Whittaker. 


..-Professor A. S. Cook, of Yale, will 
edit Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Defense of Poesy”’ 
for Ginn & Co. 


...-Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
has assumed the chief editorship of the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review. 





. The Riverside Press has just publish- 
ed a new edition of the Rev. Dr. Griffis’s 
fascinating ‘‘ Life of Commodore Perry.” 


..A novel of New England village life. 
by Bliss Perry, son of Prof. A. L. Perry of 
Williams College, will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


..Edwin L. Bynner’s Atlantic story 
“The Begum’s Daughter,’ will be pub- 
lished in book form in May, by Little, 
Brown & Co., with illustrations. 


.. Beginning with the May number, The 
Andover Review will have a new depart- 
ment devoted to the Literary Outlook, 
under the charge of Professor Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy. 


..-Mr. Julian Hawthorne contributes to 
the current Belford’s a readable and charm- 
ing sketch, ‘* Huxley in Private’’—appar- 
ently the first of a series of *‘ Celebrated 
Men of the Day.”’ 

..Lamartine’s *‘ Raphael; or, Pages of 
the Book of Life at Twenty,”’ will be added 
to A. UC. McClurg’s series of ‘“ Laurel- 
Crowned Tales.’”’ Jobnson’s ‘ Rasselas’’ 
and Laboulaye’s *‘ Abdallah ”’ have already 
appeared in this series. 


...Miss Elaine Goodale’s ‘‘ Plain Words 
on the Indian Question,’”’ in the current 
New England Magazine are few and to the 
point. If there were more of this concise 
reasoving abroad, we might be saved the 
stinging disgrace of our blundering Indian 
policy and its too evident consequences. 

-.-.-The Proceedings of the Plymouth 
Council for the installation of the Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, D.D., and the Rev. Howard 
S. Bliss, have been published in a bound 
volume, together with the sermon of Dr, 
Abbott on “The New Theology,” and with 
portraits of Mr. Beecher, Dr, Abbott and 
Mr, Bliss, 





..-.“‘ Hereward the Wake ’’ will be issued 
this month as the sixth and final volume 
of the sixpenny edition cf Charles Kings- 
ley’s novels, of which edition 1,000,000 vol- 
umes have been printed. In May the Mac- 
millans will bring out a sixpenny edition of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” with fifty- 
eight illustrations. 


.-Mr. Cole’s engravings in The Century 
are particularly winning and valuable this 
month. Mr. John La Farge’s Japanese 
letters are continued, as are Mr. Charles De 
Kay’s papers onIreland. There is a heart- 
rending account of ‘‘ The Slave-trade in the 
Congo Basin” by one of Stanley’s officers. 
Half a dozen sonnets and four lyrics, besides 
the Bric-a-Brec, is an ‘‘abundant mess of 
verse, Sir; an abundant mess !”’ 


. The Wilkie Collins memorial, for 
which something over $1,500 has been raised, 
will take the form of a small library of 
works of fiction presented to the London 
People’s Palace. Application was made 
for permission to erect a memorial in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but the Dean and Chap- 
ter reported adversely. *‘ Other considera- 
tions than Mr. Collins’s literary excel- 
lence,’ they said, had to be taken into ac- 
count. 


-- In Scribmer’s Magazine for April we 
note (among such papers of interest as 
“<The Rights of a Citizen,” by W. F. Wit- 
ridge; ‘“‘Waguverianism and the Italian 
Opera,” by W. F. Apthorp; and the conclu- 
sion of Mr. B. E. Martin’s paper on Charles 
Lamb); two contributions of exceptional 
literary quality; a bit of strongly etched 
verse of real poetic merit, by Mr. Charles 
Henry Liiders; and the first paper in ‘‘ The 
Point of View,’’ a very acute and just criti- 
cism of Mr. Walter Pater’s essay on Style. 


BOOKS OF TH) THE WEEK. 
The Pevgahen Inn. A Novel. By Anva Katha- 
Gree 7 js DP. 346. New York: 
Robert Boaner '8 So 


The Smaller Cam re gone Bible for Schools. The 
According to St. Luke. Frederic 
W. Farrar, D. 2. 636x454, pp. 160. New York : 
Macmillan & biedasbanevenbesbohsess* cgedeace 





Ma cdcnsvosgase aencenens ssecesescccasces 
Pierre and Jea By Guy de Maupassant. 
Translated by. “Hug Crate. Illustrated A 
Ernest Daey, and Albe yuch, 8x5 Dp. 
_—, New Yoru: pn Routledae 


Pastels : Prose. From the French. Trans. 
lated by Stuart Merrill 9 with illustra. 
tions by Henry W. McVicker, and an intro- 
duction by William Dean Howells. 4x5, 
pp. xv, 268. New York: Harper & Bros...... 


The Life of Bishop Matthew ae “3 of the 
Methodis > oe Church. y Geo oorge 
i. “Crooks, 1 Rael. pp. xiP S19. T 


The King’s Son: or,a Memoir of Billy Bray. 
Compiled chiefiv from his own 7? 
Fr urne. 734 4 x5%, DD, | v, 159. New 
A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. 
di Horace wowees Furness. Vol- 
p= AALS As You Like It. 104x744. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippince DET cnsneccce secsence 
Four Songs of: Life: Two Voicesof Faith. and 
Two of Doubt. By Matthew Arnold, John 
Greenleaf Whittier. William _ — Henley, 
Alfred Lord ‘Tennyson. exe New York: 
Anson D. F. Raniolpb & Co.............00-00s 
Jewish Dreams and Realities Contrasted with 
Islamic and Christian. By Henry Liiowizi. 
Hicees A. pp. 279. Philadelphia: Henry 
The School Room Guide to Methods of Teach- 
ing and School Management. By E. V. De 
Graff, A.M. yaee. i 
Syracuse. N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen.... ......... 
msteey of Art in “Sardinia, Jud. ~ “syria a 
Asia Minor. From the French of Geo: 
Perrot ani Charles Chipiez. Translate 
and edited by [. Gonino. Illustrated with 
four hundred and six engravings and eight 
steel and colored plates. 11x74g. In two vol- 
umes. Volume I. pp av. 370. Volume If, 
pp. x, 24. New York: . C. Armstrong & 
The Person and the iatetry of Ly efioly iat 
Edited by A. C. Dixon. 7 
Baltimore. Md.: Wha rion, row base« 
Gleanings by the Way. From ’36 to in two 
volumes _ By Rev. Stewart Sheldon. 9x6lg, 
Pp. 262. Topeka, Kan.: . Crane & Co.. 
ae ’s Modern Language Series. Minna von 
Barnelm oder das Soldeniiick. 1l ustspiel in 
Aufziigen. E. Lessin, 18738. 
With an inceanion and notes. 
vester Primer, .D. x5g, pp. 24 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co.........seseceeeeeeseees 
History of the Conquest of Peru. With a Pre- 
liminary View of the Civilization of the In- 
cas. By William Tresco' In two vol- 
umes. 84x6. Volume I. p 


tt, 
. xxhi, 317. Vol- 
ume II, pp. ix, 334. New York: John B. Alden. 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


END toT. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
bk 204 and 29% Washington Street, Soston, Mass.. for 
the lowest rates ina papers. 


NEWSPAPER #2. DVERTIEING. 


0 Cents. 
a. P. ROWPUL 8% 4 00.. 10 Spruce Rtreet. N. ¥ 


orr’s. UREAU oF em | 
rvice. Send for Special Catal 
roo papers. 150 Nassau Street, N. Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE | Abventisine AGENTS. 
HEKBERT BOOTH way. N.V 
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The April 
CENTURY 


issued April 1st, contains a rich 
variety of articles; 160 pages 
illustrated by more than 75 en- 
gravings,— price, 35 cents. 
The contents include ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the World's Fair,” by the Direc- 
tor of the Paris Exhibition; ‘‘The 
Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,"’ by 
one of Stanley's pioneer officers; 
*‘ How I came to play Rip Van Win- 


kle,"’ by Joseph Jefferson; Kennan's 
comments on ‘‘ The Latest Siberian 
Tragedy”; Cole’s engravings; “An 


Artist s Letters from Jom. by aa 
La Farge; papers on “ 

Mound of Ohio" > ‘The ie al 
Islands,” etc. In addition there are the 
usual Departments, practical essays, a 
serial, three short stories, and poems 
by James Whitcomb Riley and others. 

THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 








BOOKS BY THE REV. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


THE HAMMER. A Tale of Palestine in 
the Time of Judas Maccabeeus. By the 
Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 12mo, illus- 
trated. Uniform with ‘The Count of 
the Saxop Shore,” “‘ Three Greek Chil- 
dren,” and ‘‘ To the Lions.” $1.25. 


“ The story is presente’ with great skill, so as to il- 
justrate the essential features of a narrative of the 





Greek opportunism YA ——se 
1 rn for the narrowness a gl ‘oom of 

Jewish faith, and t that. J dt faith itself. wh ich giv es 

its whole character to the Maccabean patriotism.” _ 

London Spectator. 

TO THE LIONS. A Story of the Perse- 
cutions of the Christians under the 
Early Roman Empire. By the Rev. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 12mo, cloth extra, 
illustrated. Uniform with ‘‘ The Count 
of the Saxon Shore,’ ‘‘Three Greek 
Children.”’ $1.25. 

“How much we of to-day are indebted for the luxu- 
ries of our present civilization to the fortitude and 
faith of thuse sturdy martyrs, will be better appre- 
am after reading this nook.’—Pourtland an- 
serip' 


“Wide reading, thoughtful study, and marked 


skill have been brought to bear upon the book, which 

is one that may be read with like entertainment and 

editication.”— Boston Gazette. 

THREE GREEK CHILDREN. 
Rev, ALFRED J. CutrcH. A Tale of 
the Peloponnesian War. Twelve full- 
page illustrations, printed in colors, pp. 
205. $1.25 

Let the children who are beginning the study of 


Grecia oo be given this delightful little pook.’ 
—N Evangelis' 


By the 


THE COUXT OF THE SAXON 
SHORE; or. The Villain Vectis. By 
the Rev. ALFRED J. CHurcH. A Tale of 
the Departure of the Romans from 
Britain. With the collaboration of RUTH 
PUTNAM. 12mo, with 16 illustrations, 
pp. + vi.311, #1 25. 

“It isa pleasing blending of history and romance, 


and the fiction has not im aired the essential truth 
the book .""—Christian Register, Boston. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


_ HARPER'S PERIODICALS.__, 


RPER'S MAGAZINE. om, puer. 
R'S WEEK. 











00 

00 

AZAR. - 40 

HAKPER'S YOUNG PEUPL 00 

(@” HA PERS CATALOGUE wil be sent by mau 
on receipt 5 ten ce 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church W 
A. S. BARNES & CO.,111 William Ben N.Y 











MUSIC. 


BRRxcs 40 


MODERATE PRICES, 
To oan ‘seneuieek AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 








Ready May Ist, 1890. 





WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
One of the largest and most useful coljections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 
224 pages. 36 cents per copy in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago, 








THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74. West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 





















BIO 





‘DUETS. # An ‘janusnally fine collection 
of #4 for various Voices. 
Edited and arranged by W Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SA ave SONGS. Rigen oe 


rt ST Ebullivan’s latest 

work. Vocal Score, $1.00; 

; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, 10cts. 

THE FROG 6 WHO WOULD, Schenn<comic 

is Operetta, written 

by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. cuutccson “tor 


Male Voices, es: ally designed for the use of College 
ba en! Glee Clubs. © Price, $1.00. 
~ of the above sent by mail, postpaid on 
nit of marked price. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


witees JOHN HN CHURCH On. 
CINCINNATI. 0. *NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN 


fom ond 2 fin’ og 1861. Dat Othen abet fol. 
lowed in the ——— of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hi Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
ee & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ualled excellence of Lag Te the fact that 
great World’ itions, since and 


including that of Paris, 1867, 
in competition with best mak- 
ers, of all coun tries, bay have 
—T tak = a hi sag 


es free. 








nary claim for their Piance, that Fwy are 
superior to all others. T one recognize the h te 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 


pager mn Me ” by ticaswor which 
ble purity ==) ANG Sanenens of 
— -~#,. -. with greatly in- 


uty RAED 6 2 eee for standing in 
tune yp other aapertant advant. 

A circular, con’ Seotenenbale to from three hun- 
dred pur: hasers, ee and tune oust, together 
with descriptive Solabeama. to any applican’ 

epianos and O Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


WASON & H HAMLIN | ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


ORK. CHIC 








EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


WANTED - Position as governess, companion or 
English teacher, for a refined lacy, intelligent,musi- 
eal, happy way with children, pereaneny known and 
recommended b undersigned. Add 
SAMES T. BIXBY, Ph.D. Yonkers, N, Y. 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, | Maes. 
school for young ladies. Forcircula 
MISS M. G. WHITTEMORE: E Principal. 


Bars MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Phiiadelphia A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


FEDERAL HILL SCHOOL. 
A home school espe‘ ially for city boys, at Bristol, 
Conn. Next school year opens eptember 10th, 1890 
Send for circular and mane oppoomen’ early. 








_ Saaee 








Reference, Rev. Howard Cros eqote, D nee Fourth 
Avenue eee Chur, ow ‘You ~ 4 
yr. C. Riggs, A. ve ncipal. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo. 24th. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Address 
secretary of Haverford College. Pa. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Yourg Ladies. HM. THANE MILLER, President. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good positions in Fe wg and nate yr 
ayeas by working forus. You can’tdo it in any 


BERT, Elmhurst, [l. 
v0 carer oF clagler wr ae ae ak 


We been wa om and ane who work 
ither whoie uv parc time uired eet 
0, O. WINs: ON & Co., Pubs. Bit ogre fo a 


to@S8 a day. Samples worth $2.13 J aoe 
¥ Lines not under horses’ feet Brew- 
atar Safety Rein Helder Ce., Holly. Mich. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 


Greatest Show on Earth. 
IMRE KIRALFY’S NERO, OR THE 


DESTRUCTION OF ROME. 


ivpodrome, Triple Circus. Double Menagerie. 
Mypetityine lilusions, Museums, Horse Fair. A whole 
menagerie of trained animals. 20 Clowns. 400 ‘heorece, 
1,200 Performers, ? Herds of Elephants 2 droves of 
Camels, :¢ ponies. 

Under Canvas on the a Polo Grounds, 
1 rOth Streetand 5th Av 

Just as it was seen by the Prince “ot Wales and Roy- 
*An Elegantand Instructive Entertain- 
ment.’ Depicting Rome inthe Time of Nero 

pl elizgious Rites, Early Christian Martyrs, 
Uld Roman Scenes, Com bats, Contests and Triumphs. 

Representations of priests, slaves, soldiers, guards, 
vestal virgins, singers, dancers, horses, animals, lic- 
tors, ancient banners, armor, weapons, etc., etc., etc. 
Concluding wit a the 

awn of Christianity. 














WANTED. 
CAN LAY BY $500 To $1500 




















Admission to all 50 cents. Children under ¥ years 
25 cents. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to bave aspecimen copv of the paper 
sent to a friend = yl be accommodated by send, 
ingus. on a postai card, the name and ad 

to which he would like the paper sent, 
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DUNNING ‘POSTAL CARDS. 

It is, by the law of the United Scates, a 
criminal offense, punishable by a fine not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or im- 
prisonment for not more than five years, 
or by both fine and imprisonment, for any 
person to mail a postal card containing 
written or printed matter of a “libelous, 
scurrilous, defamatory or threatening 
character, or calculated and obviously in- 
tended to reflect injuriously upon the 
character or conduct of another.” A 
business man in St. Louis was, under this 
law, indicted for sending the two follow- 
ing postal cards to a customer: 

** Please call and settle account, which is 
long past due, and for which our collector 
has called several times.’’ 

The customer not paying any attention 
tw this card, the following postal was sent 
to him: 

“ You owe us $1.80. We have called sev- 
eral times for same. If not paid at once, we 
shall placesame with our law agency for 
collection.’’ 

Judge Thayer, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, held, in this case, that the 
sending of the first postal card was not 
a violation of the law, and that the send- 
ing of the second postal was such a viola- 
tion. The second postal contained a 
threat to sue, and was “ calculated and 
intended to humiliate and injure the per- 
son ad¢ressed in public estimation,” 
which was not true of the first postal. 
As to the first postal Judge Thayer said: 

“The language employed is not of a 
threatening character, and, in my opinion, 
no jury would be warranted in finding, in 
view of its contents, that it was obviously 
intended by the writer to reflect injurious- 
ly on the character of the person addressed, 
or to injure or degrade him in the eyes of 
the pubtic. It is true that it contains a de- 
mand for payment ot a debt, and says that 
it is long past due, and that a collector has 
called several times, but it is couched in re- 
speciful terms, and no intent is apparent 
to put itin sach form as to attract public 
notice, or make it offensive to the person 
addressed.”’ 

Judge Thayer’s ruling in regard to the 
first postal is clearly right. The only 
question is whether he does not unduly 
press the law in bis construction of the 
second postal. Business men, if they 
send dunning postal cards, would do well 
to remind themselves of the exact lan- 
guage of the law in regard to postal cards, 
and carefully avoid whatever will make 
the act a crime. The design of Congress 
is to guard the public against a defama- 
tery or corrupting abuse of the postal 
card by individual malignity or corrup- 
tion. The safe way for business men is 
to send dunning letters in sealed en- 

velops. 


STATE BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


FOLLOWING will be found some of the 
more important items of the reports of the 
State Banks doing business in this city 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. ‘‘ We point with pride ” to these re- 
ports as the best evidence of their wise, 
conservative and successful management. 


BANK OF AMERICA, 





—S—S—=— 








ohne. neadinimh stuns $18,950,985 
gS SE re 3,000,000 
ia tetnlevarencashiuacdee : 1,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 407,808 
BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK 
a dh anaéneceeeenbat 46% $3,629,354 
— ESE RE Se: ey ae 250,000 
ee tienen thn ehe bones mane 250,000 
ivided profits...........csece. 202,448 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Resources........ fed 
Capital stock..... 


Ondivided profits 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE loss of $2,889,175 in surplus reserve 

was somewhat of a surprise, as it was ex- 
pected the gain from Treasury disburse- 
ments would nearly offset the interior de- 
mands incidental to the first of April. 
The decline, however, was probably not as 
great as appeared, and rising averages be- 
ing in prospect, it had little effect upon 
either the money or stock markets. The 
April settlements were in fact passed with 
much less disturbance than usual. There 
was a temporary flurry in which call loans 
touched 8 per cent., the ruling rates being 
4@5 per cent.; but money as a rule was 
easy for the early part of April, and time 
loans were plentiful on good collateral at 
44@5} per cent. for 60 and 90 days. 
The Government operations had a more 
important influence in averting stringen- 
cy than had, perhaps, been appreciated. 
It will be remembered that in February 
the Treasury absorbed very large amounts 
of funds; but the figures for March show 
that disbursements up to the end of the 
month had been so liberal, that on April 
lst the circulation was about $11,000,000 
larger than on March Ist; also larger than 
at any previous time. The main increases 
were $4,300,000 gold certificates, $6,400,- 
000 silver certificates and $2,700,000 legal 
tenders and certificates, against which 
there was a reduction of $1,300,000 in 
bank-notes, Asa result of these changes 
the total circulation outside of the Treas- 
ury, including coin and paper, was §$1,- 
437,494,000 on April ist against $1,426,- 
104.000 on March ist. Only a small 
portion of this increase in disbursements 
or currency found its way into the New 
York banks, thus explaining the real 
reason for the slight monetary disturb- 
ance at the beginning of the month. In 
short, the money-market has been entirely 
under the control of the Treasury; and, 
while its management reflects the highest 
credit upon the skill of Secretary Win- 
dom, it cannot but open the eyes of 
thinking men to what the consequences 
might have been had the purse-strings 
been in control of a person of less skill or 
integrity. When the whole fiscal ma- 
chinery of the country comes under con- 
trol of a single individual, it is time to 
seriously question the fitness of a system 
which places so much power at the dis- 
cretion of a single will; and which may 
or may not be guided by the best of judg- 
ment. 

On the Stock Exchange complaints 
about the stagnation of business were ag- 
gravated by the intervention of the Easter 
Holidays, the London Exchange being 
closed over Monday. At the same time 
a more hopeful feeling prevails, based 
chiefly on the effect of easy money. It is 
argued that stocks have been unable to 
reflect the great expansion and impetus 
to trade during the past few months: and 
now that a period of rest has set in funds 

will seek investment in Wall Street, to 
the benefit of railroad securities in gen- 
eral. It is shown that the railroads are 
still experiencing unusual prosperity, and 
that their earning power maintains a 
steady advance. Heavy clearing-house 
returns, also, tend to offset complaints 
from the woolen, coal and iron trades, 
which are suffering either from the mild 
winter or over-production. The coal 
stocks, however, are well supported in 
spite of the weakness in coal and the large 
supplies on hand. A favorable influence 
was found in the efforts of Western rail- 
road managers to improve the condition 
of affairs in that section, both by new 
organizations and by transferring the 
rate-making power from _ subordinate 
officers to the president. The latter is an 
important and timely step; for most of the 
old disputes could be traced to the hasty 
action of irresponsible agents, who 
thought little of stockholders’ interests, 
and more of the quantity of freight se- 
cured than the rate it paid. A better 
tone pa vay on all the European Bourses, 
and London appears to have stopped sell- 
selling American securities. Money is 
easy in London and a further reduction 
in the Bank of England rate is considered 
probable. The only uncertainty that 
troubles Wall Street is the prospect of 
gold exports, which at the moment do 
not seem very probable. 

The opposing factors in Reading have 
compromised, the opposition to Mr. Cor- 
bin being given two places in the Board 
of managers. This will make two Cor- 
binites in the Board, two anti-Corbin, and 
two whose votes may be cast either way. 
The suits against the voting trust have 
—- discontinued in consequence of this 

eA 

President Perkins, of Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, in his annual report 





ALE LIL DATES: $2,665,629 
ra ree 100,000 
DN 2044s ca Gas eo deeteesbecenns 200,000 
Undivided profits................. 56, 
MURRAY HILL BANK 
ees tye: oe ARCELOR CEEETTEE $2,508,817 
Capital stock.... . eptaswedeheened’ Y 
ttc Qithiinssdeatvecs ct seis 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 76,006 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
I. - ntnemesigekh dan eeeneine $3,054,599 
y mod ee bee whbenies dincenes 240.000 
Sek bUEENEh Kubeneds ctbes 99,049 
Undivided | a AE 27,387 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
nine hth eih towne sos $2,699,744 
Cavital soeeks te Mectisvents ee opnce 300,000 
Surp PRN ORAS Ee 300.000 
Undivided profits......... ook ° 79,026 


says; 





“Tt is more and more apparent as time 
goes on, that, —_ the Inter-State Com- 
merce law is modified, we cannot hope for 
a settlement of therate troubles. The long 
and short-haul rule, as interpreted, and 
the prohibition of pooling, have been shown 
to be insurmountable obstacles to the satis- 
factory conduct of business. Slight modi- 
fications tothe two provisions, while pre- 
serving all the people want—namely, just 
and uniform rates—would enable the roads, 
with reasonable State laws, to so regulate 
themselves as to give a fair opportunity for 
profit. This is becoming so obvious that 
he Directors hope the parte will not 

ven ve refuse to give the relief. Railroads 
are fixtures, and cannot be taken away, DO 
matter how unprofitable they are.” 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for* the 
last two weeks: 





_ ee $408 057.700 $404.577,600 Inc.. 8.460.100 
Disheancnaas 81,859. 700 404,000 Dec 
a) tenders.. 22,476,600 24,835,900 Dec. 1,859,300 
posits......... 411,575,300 412,038)00 Dec. 457,700 
Circulation... 8.7181 3,662,300 Inc.. 65,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
— the mom and the liabilities: 


kdsonseaces 259,700 $83.004.006 Dec.$1,144,500 
jay tenders.. yey 24,335.900 Dec.. 1,800,300 


Total reserve.. 3, 9104 8 300 $107,339,900 Dec. $3,003,600 
Reserve requ 

against j= oh 

Mlitecceecboanene 102,893,825 103,008,250 Dec.. 114,425 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements.. 1,442,475 4,381,650 Dec. 2,889,175 
Excess of reserve April AOE, .codccéeccndeses 1,409,575 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 





urreacy 896. 
Currency 6s, 181. 
Currency 6s, 1898. 
Currency 6s, 1899 
, CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The reported sales during the past four 
weeks for city bank stocks were as fol- 
lows : 


American Ex Nat... 164 





arket & + ~~ 225 














Bankof America.... 210 echanics’ Nat..... * 21144 
Butchers’& —— ech. & T vad 172 
at.. 196 wercantile *Nationai 218 
Central National.... 149 erchants’ Natioval 159 
Chatham Nationai.. 383 casein beens, gesee 401 
Chemical National..4,500 |Nnasau................ 1726 
City National.... ... 2%/N. Y. Nat. Bank'’g A. 24 
Commerce pemenel 210 |Ninth National..... 1oBh¢ 
Continental Nat . 1 orth Ameriea...... 185 
Corn Exchange..... 2 |Park Nationai....... i 
E. _ ey 4 |Phenix National 139% 


asi sogee 
Fourth National.. 165 |Republic Nationai.. 188 
German American. . 124 |Seaboard + an 148 








Greenwich..........- E Shoe & Leather.. 162 
Hanover National... 350 |State of New York.. 115 
Hudsop River 158 |Tradesman’s Nat, 85 





Imp’s & Trad’s’ ‘ase 5aL_ \Twenty-third Ward. 105 
Leather Manr’s oun. 25034) Western Nationa:... 2% 
MauhattanCo.. .... 19% | 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Financiers and rewspaper writers fail 
to agree as to the cause of the present 
stagnation in Wall Street. 

Farm products are now selling at lower 
prices than at any corresponding period 
for many years. 

The critical state in Germany and 
Russia causes some anxiety in financial 
circles. 

Most of the railroad statements show a 
very healthy state of business and consid- 
erable gains over the corresponding period 
last year. 

Bank stocks continue in great demand, 
while sales have been more restricted the 
past week, 

In spite of the unfavorable bank report 
on Saturday, stocks closed firm tho the 
volume of business was small, only about 
fifty-five thousand shares being sold. 

Bad weather continues here and through 
the West and South. Seed sowing is 
about two weeks later than usual. 

It is reported that the Senate will soon 
vote for a free coinage of silver. 

Real estate in the interior of the coun- 
try, particularly in large towns and cities, 
seems to bein more demand. 

Nearly all the leading brokers and 
financiers believe that there will be a far 
better market for securities of all kinds 
within a few days or weeks. 

Mining shares are attracting more at- 
tention than usual; present appearances 
favor a considerable advance. 

The Petroleum market, which is now 
watched with a good deal of interest 
throughout the country, remains quiet. 
Prices are weak. 

The money market has been tirmer 
through the week, ranging from three 
and a half to six per cent.. four to four 
and a half being the prevailing rates. It 
closed on Saturday at four. 

The payment of six million dollars inter- 
est on Government fours has given a bet- 
ter outlook for an easier money market. 

Buyers of mercantile paper are able to 
obtain better rates for money than a few 
days ago. 

The bank rate for money in London re- 
mains thesame,viz., four per cent., but the 
street rate is from two and a half to three 
per cent. 

Owing to the small supply of commer- 
cial bills, sterling exchange has advanced 
about half per cent. 

The currency movement for the pres- 
ent is against the city, the banks having 
lost a considerable amount during the 
week, 

Stocks generally, it is believed, are in 
firmer hands than at any time during the 
year. 

Secretary Windom purchased during 
the week Government bonds to the 
amount of only $586,500. 





The cloth and clothing trade has been 





greatly depressed in consequence of sev- 
eral failures, 

The grain market shows considerable 
firmness with quotations a shade higher. 

The bank statement on Saturday was 
unfavorable, showing a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $2,889,175. 

At Paris the three per cent. rentes 
closed firmer. 

The retail dry goods stores, among the 
largest houses, in all pleasant weather, are 
crowded with buyers. 

Trade among the importers avd com- 
mission houses is dull for the season and 
prices are weak. Fancy goods are selling 
in job lots to the retai) trade at very low 

rices. 

The Western Nations] Bank, sinee the 
change in its official management, has 
advanced from ninety-three to ninety- 
nine and one-half. The prospects of the 
institution are now believed to be greatly 
improved. 








We buy and sell Bills of 


Letters  nictency cudnt mane co. 


ble transfers to, all principal 
Euro penn countries, Austra- 
of lla t. Thomas, St. Croix 
the British West Indies, 


also make collections and 
Credit. 


We also buy and ~y au tm 
first re ry Investment Se Inves ent 
receive accoun iar Banks Securities. 


Bankers, Corporations, 

Firms and Indivi Sais. on Tavorableterms, and make 
collection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
uN MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 

AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 

Created to teanenct a oy Noses teen, Trust and An- 


elling its, available in 
all parts of the world. 








‘irst mo e 

it CENT 
company secured oa ert held by trustees. 

PER CENT. PAID ON E DEPOSITS. 


mdence solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. 


Qronas NE FALLS the most rapidly growing 

young city in America, railwa:; ay center and me- 
tropolis of aterritory containin ,000 square miles 
of ae a and timber resources. Finest 
water r inthe world. Fo c petiooiars rs including 
book “ okane tue 3 IHustrated, send toCLOUGH 
& GRAVES, Fin’c’l Agts., Spokane Falls, ‘Wash. : 








There is danger of losing 
your money if you lend it west. 
So there is east. And so there 
is if you keep it yourself. 

But there is a way to make 
that danger least. ‘That is, to 
employ a competent lender 
where there is good security. 

Information in an interesting 
pamphlet ; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 








THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ith BAND bau GENT, 


New E/ wad utluine Kintans ts ist fe. 





“ Information to investors. 


"Fre FARNSWO5 TH IOAN 
6% 18 “ioiiGigk 104s Q? 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
Perfeet title, absolute security, 34.4 oan, 
a haracter our invariable requirements, Col- 
tions free. 


wiitiiPoLig, (Mi MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that DU LUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points east, by 

and being more than 300 MILES FARTHER 
WEST, ithasa much canper eg i comery. which 
isinthe infancy of development. ulate 1s THOU. 
in population at the rate of near! EN THOU- 

SAN Da ear, and such wonderfu pa, insures 
a a vance in real estate Write for reading 


Phe Seiowitk Laan and investment Co 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, $100,000 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


id i- ly, at_ The Na- 
tronal Park’ Bank, New Pork City. For clicuiars, giv. 
ing solettneen and { deviaiglion el of loans, a 
W. H. LENDRUM 
% Broadway, Room 3, anager New York Office 
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OMAHA 


Restore. Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
pera y, investments, We offer 
rite for ull 


rem 
MCCAGUE INVESTMENT CO. Omana, | Neb 


RAYS HARBOR 


Washington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast. 


RAILROAD TERMINUS s<°os'*2e~, 


through to Grays Harbor from the Walla Walla 
wheat fields. Rich tributory country, wheat, coal, 
hay and timber. Largest body of government land in 
Washington, subject to homestead, tributary. Two-fifths 
of all timber in Washington tributary; the future seat 
of great lumber manufacturing and other industries. 
THE BEST HARBOR is "\ccure mics ot 
18 square miles of 
anchorage, only 10 miles of towage; 350 miles nearer 
San Francisco and the worlds markets than Tacoma. 
Possessed of unparalleled natural resources, Grays 
Harbor and the Grays Harbor country offers great 
inducements to settlers, investors and business men- 
For complete particulars address 
GRAYS HARBOR COMPANY, 
Grays Harbor, Washington. 














Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
GE os cctsccnnses soonnmen 

In 1888 its population 
eS 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 


OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


LLACE & BLAYNEY 
Investment Agents, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Money placed in choice First Mortgages. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 
either in the splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Eastern Investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buuv Omaha 
realty. Ample References. Correspondence solicited. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irr tarms, and are SAFE. We 
Sy 7 ver cent.,and payment of Principal when 
ue. Send for our Prospec tus. 


900 








THE COLORADO FARM-LOAN CO., 
36 micasie Masse’ 7 Tabor Block, 
Bynes. Denver, Col. 
R.E. ORCUT. P , MITCHELL, Treas, 


F. G. PATTERSON. Western Manage 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 102 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St.. Boston, Maan. 

egetnet ba 


SHAT TLE | eos, 


For illustrated Descriptive Matter write to th- 
LeadingReal Estate and Financial Brokers,Seattle 











The = Queen 
oo * and Me- 








QasuferdS Cnover 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vioe-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 














d. een years’ e 
van Whe (without loss) for Col- 
Banks, Insurance an Trustees and 
Boston office, 46 Co! gress Street, Geo. 
M. Stearns. Manager. “Philadelphia eomice, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm ood, Manager. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


If you wanta good SIX or auvEN r cent. 

pany m Kangas Cit ie or Kansas City, 
property, or Bonds, a "Stocks, or Shori-time 
oo val Paper, write 


WHIPPLE LOAN & TRUST CO. 








NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage te Loans mad: 
U the i 


ee 
Fi ortgages by trustees. terest py payavie 
at the Chemical Naticral a New No 
better securities offered investo Best of Rioton 
and Western references furnished ‘it desired. Cor- 
ty ge Write for particulars. 
. CLAR res. E. a wee 
b: M.Mc ELEINNEY Vice- Pres.C.P BSTER.Cashier. 
H. DEWING & SON 18 Wails St. Agents. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investmenis for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


ig First National 


Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. 


. Colo. 





AL. TOWNSEND & Sosy Bente 


Farms, Garden, F one 
REAL, | AN *{GENTS, 
efferson Country ee 
Inyveatnen made for mam 
1024 15th Street, bonver. ~ a 





6z%CITY MORTGAGES 7x 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 

Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 

Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
Assets, $2,000,000.00. hest rate of interest can- 
a with cetees p.. - —J f= for information. 
4. E. Summons, V. Pres’t. E. 8S. ORMSBY. Pres’t 
160 NASSAU ST.. NEW VORK OITY. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 








First Mompese Bonds 7 AAP S per c 
Semi-Annual Interest Negotiated by the ¥. B. 
Clark Investment sof "$200 and upward. 


Fveqnet ratte Principal and seeerens Com pons 
rem oF eater wre out charge. 
BEST Aocan INTH UNION, Fitteos 
Years’ <h tecally yee 5 BUNT Wide 
—_. Rete to the The Independent, Sena for © form, 
ircular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth Saee where Kansas City, Se. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eight 
and investments made in Duluth now w Ny 
ww rofits as investments made in those p 
7 . Now isthe time to Cy the advances 
that are sure to follow the [ae = wth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For — J information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or wri 


Cc. E. LOVETT se CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and basiness property a spec lalty 


KANSAS CITY — THE ery RE GREAT 
CENTRAL crs oF AMER 

Offers better Real Eetate “investments than any 
other City in the United = 

Real Estate is relatively fhenver than in any 
other growing Western 

oe of any magnitads can be made to ad- 











Vateal’ ‘Estate 8 per Se eee for sale. 


MMONS 
Real Estate Agent, Kansas City, Mo. 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. ¥. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


e value of land in large cities in the West 
weet St. Paul is steadily enhancing and the prospects 
were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


EB. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 








CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


We guarantee prompt peyment of interest and prin- 
ciple on all —- we offer to investors. three 
and five year fi mortgage securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 
fone (oOTaRy. ae ye N. STRIOELEE, © Cash’r 


THE INVESTMENT, BANKING CO. 


‘opek: 

We make first m ortgage ans on approved real 
estate security. These loans s afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are reco, 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high’ rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments oben offered to the public. 


| Hiram Dewing & ne New York city City, 
0., New Yor 
the Chemical National 











Geo. G. Williams, i of 
rns, New York 
Chicags Bea. the ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 
r pany, ¢ Chic: 


ay 

F. 1 fest No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 

snAlso the Savings Ban nks and Investors throughout 
e 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 











SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000. 

Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted — on — of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON Ppa 
HENRY 3 KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CnAMa a Gass 
Y HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
euammnaamiin Solicited. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CoO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota. 

We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish the purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and sixty- 
acre farms, and one the profits on a five-year in- 

vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 
tyretentng Ce money. and they give back contract to 

divide wit us equally the net profits on sales. Two 
to three years’ crop pays fer the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten per cent. on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $50. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, #250,000. 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
a Estate in the richest agricultural section of 








y: r 

tent a i aliselected y é officers of thiscompany with 

the greatest care, and a upon conservative 

valuations. The officers ot this company have had 

fifteen years’ successful experience. ve make aspe- 

cialty of procuring large or small _——s ¢ Ce 
welve 





ited. References furnished u pape 
GEO. W. President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President aod Manager. 





FIRST A MORTSAGES 


FARMS ACITY y PROPERTY 
IN ont 


a GUARANTEED. 






AMPLE SECURITY<"3 @ 
er | 





40ce 000 and Loan Agents, TOPEKA, eet 


yA? Investor's Guide free and 
table of the 
House. 


4, 


. Me a Grote Seer ROKTOR 





————————— 


—) 





AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


= J.B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. 


Has returned to its investors. ...$11,260,245,26 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 1,696,636.57 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, | 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, 





take land, or anything but cash in fall. | 





three times the amount loaned on them. 





Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 
The Farmers Loan & Trust C 0., of New York, holds 
these Mortgages as | vustee for the Bondholders. 
Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 

















JAN. 1, 1890, A857: 5 sunrius, eee eee es ~HENBY DICKINSON, M’e’r, 
ted 
CUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railwa: 


My oad i the Twin Dakotas. 
it Street. 


EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., Ches' 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real og vy the ee 
contin to one-third progeus vas 


trolled by Eastern Vip RAGE 


vy 





icultaral part of the ra) 
Send to ie office for pamphi ets. 


idly developing Northwest, and 
servative management. Con- 


ORR LA TPO WHOM, General agent, 


juccessful rocenace, 





DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no 





eeee. wake Si eien, aoa sry for astern. cap — 
Business scficiied for m 
Retin des i ee ABASY, ., ae 
ali ey tes A 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE ticcenicrot beaver isencap- 


er than land the same distance 110m the center 
of any city of its size and taupertense in Spore. 
very customer who has purchased Keal Estate of u! 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. gy 4 boty | ag — = the property 


as madein f. 100% 


=e ~~ tH pF ' upon 


et CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
NR a vecinaddiedsttscocekensanhine 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 22UGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED (14 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES $23, and assessments looked after and 
on aes M 


LOAN Ss carefully n 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration ef our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mert- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 





Laer © teem of years 








UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR 
RAY HILL BANK onthe morning of Saturday» 
the 29th day of March, 1800: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
. $1,608,970 51 
68 12a WW 






















Overdrafts. as per schedule 1,536 20 
Due trom trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per scheduie 422,740 30 
Other real estate, as per schedule 16311 38 
Bonds and mortgages as per schea 2,829 48 
Stocks and bonds as per schedule.. 468 75 
SUE Esancocsrezces suaretearepetenrsseceesecone 65,225 25 
United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of national banks........ 97,504 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for 
the next day’ sexchanges pcaimmbent Gm 102,615 43 
Other items carried as om, as per 
1,589 64 
Current expenses. 11,563 32 
Furniture and fixt 8,500 00 
Suspense account.... 6.287 55 
ee 2,503,817 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash... $100,000 00 
Surplus fund.. 230,000 OU 
Discount.. 
Exchange 
Interest. 
76,006 44 


Deposits subject to check. .....$1,993,279 02 
ae certificates ot - 


Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
errr rr 


Unpaid dividends... 


I ronan 6th acta cgecescvevsestesccssssiee $2,508,817 11 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK,88.: 

WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier, of the MURRAY HILL BANK,a 
bank located and doing business at No. 760 Third 
Avenue, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing 
repost, = schedule accompanying the same, is, 
i true 8 ot the condition of 
the: said bank before the coumanenape of any business on 
the 2¥th day of March, 18), to the best of his knowledge 
and belief; and they further say that the business of 
said bank has been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from 
the superintendent of the Banking DVDepartmeni, des- 
ignating Saturday, the 29th day of March, 189, as the 
day on which such —— —s be made. 

WM. A. DARLING, President. 
A. H. GALE Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by a depo- 

nents, the 31st day of Ma'ch, oo Oe before Ls 
TH 8 DARL 

Notary Public, City ona re Cunty ot So York. 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK onthe morning of Satur- 





2,082,017 67 
798 OU 











day the 29th day of March, 1890: 
RESOORCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
rectors. 













6,008 5 
340 
Due frum state and national banks.. 92,459 87 
Banking-house and lot.............- 45,000 00 
Other real estite 1,075 
| man and bonds.. 44,328 75 
 eheinhakne dieters 63,946 00 
Tegal tender notes 
we - of national banks.. ane 85,200 00 
Bills and checks for the rn ex- 
CS ctecetavipedivsverevensesestccoteet 59,545 TL 
Items carried as cash.. cess eececeweses 179 4 
CUFFONE CXPENSER. .........00.cccccccccccoee 5,508 80 








LIABILITI 











Capital stock paid in, in Gas Kivi cisecés $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz. 
Discount .......... $10, “oa 95 
pamenss.. ote 815 
cdieabeeopenee Las 2 
Other’ ea icahnnhitinnt. ste 143,495 27— = 160,343 57 
a 3 depositors as follows, 
Deposits subiect te check.. $1,277,897 29 
mont certiticates of de. 
posit 8,941 OU 
Certified checks 38,872 18-- 





1,320,210 47 
Unpaid dividends. . 548 00 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New Yo 
HENRY STEERS, Pre: resent, and CHAS. E. BROWN, 
Comer, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, a bank lo- 
and doing business at No. 147 Avenue D, in the 
city of New York,in said county, being duly sworn,each 
for himself, saith —_ = foregoin report, with the 
schedule accom: e same is, in 
a true statement of ‘he condition of the 


March, 1890, to the best of his i. 
and they further say that the business o: 
been transacted at the location named, and not else- 
pe and that the aSeve report is made in compii- 
ance with an official notice received from line a ~ 
intendent of the Bank 
turday, th 
which such report shall 2 made. 
ENRY STEERS President. 
CHAS. E. WN, Cashier. 
*Severall y subscribed and sworn to by depo- 
nents, the 3ist day of March, 


Certificate fled in New sag Bee na Cou, 


























































































































22 (498) 
cet BFR SE THER ConperioN OF THE 


fe 20th day of funnels 1890: 
Sacurany i'n day 
Loans and discounts less due frdm direc- 


SSeS #88 








egal-tender 
and circulating 
of national banks... 426,610 00 
cash it items, viz.: Bilis and 
checks for the next day's 
be en geoboved covgee 3,485,564 18 







24 


1,7:0 0 
2,260,774 45 


< te 
national banks....,... 2,780,450 91 
pee] individaale A éor- 
orations other than 
and depositors...... 13,085 86— 18,692,891 51 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, given for 
loans and GisCOUntS........... cecccccsses 343,426 61 
Unpaid ‘dividends Gidts ccdd voabserededecs ees 6,559 OU 





Tota $18,950,985 43 
STATS OF NEW YORK. CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


‘ORK, 88.: 
* W. H. PERKINS, President, and DALLAS B. 
PRATT, Cashier, of the above-named bank, an as- 
sociated nk, located and doing business at the city 
of New York, to said county, pe duly andseverai y 
sworn, each for ——— Raich th | aes foregoing 
is, io all res a tru 





1890, in respect to each and every of the. items and 
icutars above specified, according t* the best of 

is knowledge and belief; and that the business of 
the said bank has been ana is transacted at the loca- 


tion af: 
. H. PERKINS, President. 
Dals.ss B. PRATT. Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, -_~ Ist day = Ane 1890. 

(SEAL.) = O’ HALLO! 

Public, Kings County, 
Certificate tiled tn Son’ ork County 





QUARTERLY, FF REPORT OF THE Bow- 
m the morning 


Y BANK OF NEW YORK, 
of Saturday, the 29th day of March, 1a: 


RESOURCES. 


Overdratts, as per schedu BP i Rsetrdkeséxs 
Due from trust omeees, C4 and na- 




















tional banks, as per schedule........... 165,729 s 
Other real estate, as per schedule.......... 18,045 1 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 62 406 6 
seneks and bonds, as per schedule......... 5LLUUO 00 

58,797 aq 
141,650 10 
(60 90 
Cash items: Bilis and checks for the next 
Gay’S EXCHANGES ........66 cece eeeseceeees 108,083 16 

Pic ccddcependtascbeocsens Bacnesesecune $5,629,353 90 
Capita] stock paid in, in cash $250,000 00 
Surplus fund.. 250,000 00 

ISCOUNL, .. ..... ++ 
Interest........... 
Other profits 165,055 48— 202,443 00 
Deposits subject to check........-..+-+«++- 2,82 
Demand ome ~~ of deposi . 785 00 
Certified ch 96,883 73 
Unpaid dividends. . 876 12 
BAR. cc ccdocccsousoces: ccccecececscesceses $3, -_ = 9 


Tor 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW YO 
I, RICHARD HAMILTON, tree 85 ing and ¥. -C, 
MAYHEW. Acting Cashier, ot tne BOWEK NK of 
New YORK, a bank located and doing pty at No. 
62 Bowery, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn,each for himself, saith that the fore- 
ng report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is, in all res - a true statement of the con- 
ation 0 of the said 
on the 2th day of March, 189v, to the best 
of his ‘Knowledge and belle and they * further say that 
the business of saia bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department yy Saturday, the 29th day of 
March, 1890, as the day on which such report shal! 


be made. 
RIC Baap HAMILTON, Vice-President. 
F.C. MAYHEW, Acting Casnier. 


Severally gahnerited and sworn to _ de =n depo- 
nents, the 4th day of April, 1890, before 


M.R. ko 
Notary Pabile a. N Y. Co. 





VARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
KIVER BAN .. on the morning of Saturday, the 
29h day of March, b 


















RESOURCES. 
icone and discounts, less Gust from \Ginee- 
dh cshduineseshoecsguess $1,892,217 77 
Due > trom directors. . os 205,007 75 
Overdra(ts . 539 12 
e from trust 
national ban 218,678 83 
Banking-house ana lot. by 000 00 
Other real estate..... 9,165 62— 4,165 62 
Bonds and mortgages . 9120 Ov 
| and bonds..... 7.000 
81,502 50 
U hited States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating 4 of national banks........ 134.049 00 
Cash items, v! 
Bills and Checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $158,077 70 
Other iteme carried as 
Me cccccccesdsescopecescsecs 154,551 92- 7,629 62 











Current expense: $10,503 
Exchange 1, is i 11,688 96 
DOOR. ds .cceccescccocqncssccccccecccssesces "$3.05 054.599 17 
LIABILITIES 
Qaamal mock, paid in, in cash. ........+..++ $240,000 00 
pegeesocsecesccccocosecace ° ome 99.048 84 
Undivided p profits, viz.: 
$25,830 44 
ps ——1 = 49 





ne 
Other profits 
Due Copeeeers as ny ot hy 
posits subject to c’ 42, 521,267 60 
ee pp ~ -tdy on = 





2 v1 
968 U1— 2,579,866_,62 





obrtitied cbhec! 
trust ———-—T state and SSieuak 
i aanitadhiahasachhvesegetese bet ascend 107,007 87 
Unpaid dividends. ............6.cceccee oe 1,288 80 
ESTE A Ln me 054,599 17 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or NEW YORE, 38s. 
ide ?, R. INGER- 
SOLL, py ih of the NORTH RIVER BANK, a bank 
and siness at No.187 Greenwich Street, 


located 0. 
in in the city s) New at and in Y-y county, being duly 
sworn, each f mself, says that the fore, re- 
port. with the chedate accompanying the some, | = 
° 


all respects, a e 
said bank Boe ne the transaction of any business on the 
20th day of March, 1890, to the best of A+ knowledge 


t the location 3, 
the above report is made 
in compl an Official n received from 
the Superintendent of the Bank tng Department, des- 
igneties nee jardey, we ee —— 1890, as the 

on w te such ee 

ad . GEDNEY, President. 
K. INGERSOLL. Cashie 
Severally subscri hecribed® sworn to by both ‘depo- 
pents, the 2d day of April, aay me. 


Notary Public. Ne Now York ‘Co. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


U 9 yy) pe zuR Moun? 









the 20th day of March, 
ied 
Loans and discounts, 

TCCtOFS......... | .« % “ 
Due from directors. . +186 80 
Due_ from trust com 

national banks, as ae a 4.928 81 
Banking house and lot, as — poset 122,990 
Stocks per schedule....... 161,822 50 

ip ewidag onete Lode Soqevsh cubuns cts eeeeeece 140,415 95 

. 8. A notes and circulat- 
banks. ............ %8,L17 00 

to Bilis and checks hod 

the next x. * enchanges.. 150,865 83 
Loss and expense,viz.: 

Current expenses...... ........ss+s0-5 3.146 59 
Assets not included under any of the 

above heaas, viz.: 

Furniture and fixtures.................. 6,777 55 

ici cdkiccnns. Sassevarsasarive cess $2,665,629 05 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in am $100,000 00 
sagke dieese 200.000 0U 
U vided 
Discount....... + $7,621 62 
Exchange é és 14 55 
TE: chscoccadhbhihee 5 3,099 46 
Other profits................+. 45.394 09— 56,629 72 





Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits i contiert to check.. .$2,076,503 77 


cert paren of oe 


79,591 12 
35,591 61— 2,191,486 50 





shi 70.434 02 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as perschedule..... 9 80- 70,448 82 
Due Treasurer ot the State ot New 
i chentishn cehinediienittnainahitenanes 4,000 00 
Amount due not included under any vf 
the above heads, viz.: 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
ing given for segue and 
Gcnkess 2% scecccanee $6874 O1 
Unpaid dividends............ 195 00 4,069 Ot OL 


, ES Bee ee ee $2,665,629 05 2 05 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
JOSEPH M. DeVEAU, President, and THOMAS 
W. ROBINSON, Cashier, of the MOUNT MORK- 
1 K, a bank tovated a busi No. 


for himself, says that the Bye mg OR witn the 


panying th 
a true statement of the condition of the said ban 
fore the tr nm of any b on the 29th da: aa 
March, 180, tee best of his Knowledge and 
lief; and they further Say that the pusiness of said bank 
has been transacted at the location —— and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an cial notice received trom the Su- 
rintendent or the Bank Department designating 
aturday, the 29th day of laren, 1890, as the day on 
which such report shall OGA 
JOS. M. Dev U, Presiden 
THOS. W. ROBINSON: Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the Ist day of April, ae before =. 


VE RE. 
Notary Public. New York County. 
QY ARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORI- 


ENTAL BA hg onthe morning of Saturday the 
2th day of March, 











ESOU RCES. 
Loans and rn less ome won di- 


$1,785,451 86 
Due from directo 21,950 09 








Overdrafts, as per r achedule 137 80 
Due from trust companies, state and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule......... 137 200 2% 
Banking-house and lot, as 
POF SCROGUIC.........2s00000 $80,000 CO 
Other ae estate, as per 
GR sw cccecscsssccdscoce 900 00 
—-——- 80,900 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule beseese 295.952 00 
SPOCHC. ...-...0eeeregeresesressecersecsessceecs 133,372 57 
t nited States jegai-tender notes, aad 
circulating notes of national banks.. 128,954 00 


Cash items, viz.: 
— and checks for the 
next day’s e wee BO4,2B1 48 
other items c ied as 
cash, as per schedule..... __ 61Q 42 





AABILITIES. 
Cagmal stock paid in, in cash.............. 









payee Ul Ui nnnenvecedane cosccesagendee cces 300,000 00 
U pvenee profits, viz.: ‘ 
baeemscastneceemen 0s $18,555 50 
nt.. pee ote 1,847 41 
Interest. ..... 1,676 7 
Other profits.... 57,446 34 
—_—_—— 79.026 14 
Due depositors as follows, viz. 
Deposits subject to check.. #1, 994,244 36 
oo. certificates of de- 
2,019,083 35 
1,684 (5 
ee a. xf i 





Tot 
STATE OF w YORK, counsr or NEW YO 
CLI NTON ©. STARK President. and NELSON 
G.AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTAL ANK, a bank 
locatea and doing business at a 122 wery, in the 
city of New York, in said county. being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that tha" foregoing report, 


busin att 
location named, and not Weawhene: ; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official 
poties received from the Superintendent of ‘the Bank- 
g Department, designating Saturday. the 29th day 
of “March, 1890, as the day on which such report shall 


oe ™ 
a tk W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cash ier 
Severally subscribed and sworn a , a both depo- 
nents, the ist day of April, 1890, betore 
os. 
Notary Public. New Koko County. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 








MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... #%600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


DIVIDENDS. 
DELAW ann, Lstg eS sees FE O-4 gt R, R. Cu., 
Ww 
D. vines OF PONE AND THREE-QUAKTERS 
per upon th the capital bm of this company 
will be paid. Apri 
Transter books will close at 3 P. M., April 2d, and re- 
open April 22d, 1890, 
FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New YORE, March 12th, 1890. 


DIVIDEND NO, 86. 

‘The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March Sist inst , 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of April next to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of March instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th and reopened on the morning 
of April ist next. 














R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TAKING business in the dry goods trade 
right through there has been more doing 
during the past week than for some time 
before. Commission houses have had a 
freer re-order demand frominterior mar- 
kets where the distribution of spring and 
summer goods appears to be getting fairly 
under way. These orders have further 
been encouraged by concessions in price 
made in several directions by agents de- 
sirous of closing out certain staple cotton 
and woolen goods. Jobbing circles have 
been active chiefly by reason of numerous 
‘* drives.” These have prevailed in nearly 
all lines of goods; and altho no changes 
are made in quotations at first hands 
there is so much irregularity in actual 
business prices as shown by the ‘“‘ drives” 
that standard quotations are decidedly 
unreliable. Among the leading ‘‘drives” 
may be mentioned Tefft, Weller & Co., in 
Madras and Scotch zephyrs, all 29 inches 
wide and patterned in stripes and plaids 
with plain to match at 84c. net, reduced 
from 164c. 

Sharpless Brothers in silk dress goods, 
black surah @ 41c.; black faille Francaise, 
674ic.; figured pongee, 424c.; striped surah, 
45c., colored regence, 823; and cream 
surah 60c. per yard, all net. Lord & Tay- 
lor in all wool serge (colored) and black 
French satine (Henrietta finish) @ 40c. 
and 20c. respectively, and Scotch staple 
and novelty ginghams @ 18c. per yard. 
Sweetzer, Pembroke & Co., in white 
goods, including lawns, linens, etc., at 
25 to 40 per cent. reduction, and in rage 
ginghams at 8}c., reduced from 104c. 
yard. The general market has been dis. 
turbed this week by still another commis- 
sion house failing, Messrs. F, R. Town- 
send & Co. suspending payment on Wed- 
nesday. The failure of one of the largest 
manufacturers - Kentucky jeans aggra- 
vates the uneasy feeling, and the develop- 
ments of the next few months are looked 
forward to — undisguised apprehension 
by all deeply interested in the wooien 
branch of the dry goods trade. 


COTTON GOODS, 


Tbe demand for staple cottons at first 
hands was of a light character asa rule, 
and in no direction rose above moderate 
dimensions. Agents, in quoting, adhere 
to former prices; but there is, no doubt, 
eften another range for ‘ business.” 
Brown sheetings and drills were in favor 
of buyers, but not more so than the week 
before; and to this extent prices were 
steady. Cotton flannels, bleached shirt- 
ings and cambrics moved quietly, with a 
very moderate business reported in wide 
sheetings, corset jeans, sateens, domets, 
and colored cottons generally. The de- 
mand for print cloths during the past 
week improved, and fair sales were made 
without, however, bringing about an ad- 
vance in price, 64x64s being still quoted 
at 3ic. and 56x60s at 2jc. per yard. Man- 
ufacturers will not, as a rule, make con- 
tracts beyond the present month at these 
rates. Prints, printed cotton dress goods, 
ginghams, ete., have been in somewhat 
better request at first bands, chiefly 
through the medium of re-orders and 
help of “cuts” in prices in many direc- 
tions. The business on account of per- 
sonal selection has proved trifling, with a 
reduced movement also noticeable on ac- 
count of back orders. Jobbers, as al- 
ready stated, have had a fairly active 
week, the “ drives” being frequent and 
diversifi: d, and the readiness with which 
all the offerings were taken care of by 
buyers, shows that at a price there is 
still a large unsatisfied consumptive de- 
mand to be filled. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


The woolen goods department con- 
tinues in a dull and unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The demand, as for so long past, 
has been entirely without spirit, and apart 
from the ‘ jobs” iu woolen dress goods 
etc., business slow in the extreme. The 
failures reported above shake general 
confidence in the oft-repeated statement 
that current production is being carried off 
by, the orders booked some time ago,and as 
a consequence buyers are disposed to do 
as little as possible in the hopes of con- 
cessions being made to relieve the situa- 
tion. In the distribution low and medium 
priced fancy cassimeres and worsted suit- 
ings were noticeable. Satinets, doeskins 
and Kentucky jeans were mostly shipped 
on account of back orders, little current 
business passing. Blankets and flannels 
were in hand to mouth request only at 
former prices. 


READING NOTICES. 


ad TREMENDOUS BUSINESS. 


Ts w business of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soolets'< of New York, for the first quarter of the 
present year, is reported to exceed fifty million dol- 
lars. is is at the rate of two hundred millions of 
insurance for the yéar, and is unprecedented in the 
annals of life insurance, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


THE cost of THE INDEPENDENT at its 
segular subscription rate of $3.00 a year is 
only six cents a week. When the subscrib- 
er takes advantage of our club rates and 
obtains the paper at $2.00 a year the cost 

per week is only four cents. This sum is 
Fidiculously small for the value received, 
and there is scarcely a person or a family 
in the United States who cannot take THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its cost. We 
have known huudreds of cases where the 
cost of THE INDEPENDENT for a lifetime 
has been saved to a subscriber by the in- 
formation given in our columns. By renew- 
ing for two years an old subscriber can 
save $1.00, or by renewing for five years he 
can save $5.00 A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for irom two to 
five years. These rates are, of course, ap- 
plicable to new subscribers as well, and 
we invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 

CLUB RATES. 

Two Subscriptions...........$2.50 each. 

Three Be MOET SS Bila 

Four Vr beseksthine a.“ 

Five or more “‘ ee 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since. the cash pian of doing business, 
| which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 

ration of the time paid for. If, however, 
t is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
es di the ) agel upon receipt of a postal- 
car 
Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





CHINA MATTINGS. 

Messrs. H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. have probably the 
largest assortment of China Mattings on hand to be 
seen at any single warehouse in America. Their 
present enormous stock embraces 10,000 Rolls of 
FRESH Goons of all the newest and most popular 
styles—several ship-loads just landed. FIVE HUN- 
DRED different patterns of these desirable g- ods are 
bow on exhibition, from the lowest prices to the very 
finest quality. Such a show in that line is worth 
seeing, and it should attract buyers from every sec- 
tion of the country. 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A STRIKING peculiarity of Sioux Fails, South Da- 

pes. is that it has never had a boom. Its growth has 

A ,~4, -- but it has been a conservative ana healthy 
oman 


of the place. , is located 
ingly rich agricultural district, it has several of the 
great trunk line railwave, i it has magnificent water 
power and a most wonderful quarry of building and 
paving sto ne. itis also the seat of So Episco ry _ 
hedral, hospital, training schools, e and 
lation is com; osed of a very inveltigent, Teliablerc! Stes 
of people. Real estate transactions have been ver 
ee as we know to our own knowledge, an 
here is a reason why judicious investments in real 
estate at Sioux Falls should not continue so. The 
Northwestern Investment Company with a ennai of 
halfa Tnillion of dollars is located at Sioux Fails and 
woula be pleased to enter into correspondence with 
apy of our re -ders who feel inclined to write them on 
the subject of real estate transactions. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


THE spring and summer number of Ridley’s Fashion 
Magazine has just come from the press, and in many 

——-> it is ———e to >» many eacellent numbers 
which have preceded it. contains very interesting 
literary matter by: some a the popular writers; but, 
of course, is mainly dev to an exposition of the 
fashionable styles in spring and summer wear for 
men, women and cheese. to be found at the ereat 








ns, 
Alien f-' Orchard streets, this city, have on sale al- 
most every article needed or caijed for for use or 
ornament for men. women or children. We can 
hardly think of a single astine = personal or house- 

hold use, outside of groceri o seecintens. which 
is not kept in stock by this is old-estab ished house. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
—— COMPANY OF HART- 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the advertisement 
of the Connecticut Genera] Life Insurance Company 





49. 484,802.40, ing a 
— to peer -aere of $475,679. iv. ‘The ratio of 
ssets to liabilities shows that the Connecticut Gen- 


ident, Thomas W. Russe! l, and the Secretary, 


’ Lite ‘Insurance are sure to be well man 4 : 
It may be added that, after a recent and most thor- 


proverty appraised wherever indications ave rea- 
sonable ground to su ~ ¥~ the security insu’ creat to to 
a 


loans are largely upon Western farms in small 
amounts and good rates of interest. The seam of iy 


placed. The risks upon the books, as indicated by the 
paon inn f are well selected. 


affairs. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
In view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National Park, the following ex- 
pressions from two of the most eminent American 
ings om one a i and the other a ciergyman, 

of great 

prot John Muir. California’s Lng a geolo- 
ist, Cay of this pital resort. sa: Situated 
fn th heart of the Rocky M an oy a4 the broad, 

rugged su ans of the continent amid snow and ice 





ere the great rive: 
their rise, o surpasses in wakeful, ——s interest, 
any aed region yet discovered on the 
>. T. DeWitt Talmage, the empinant divine, says: 
has exhausted 


itself, 2aae all the 
rstadts and other en artists 


ted. e Yel- 





of * Wonderland,” ba 
ar Nustrated publica’ address any Traveling 


tions, 
Passenger rent of the Com , or Chas. 8. Fee, 
P.and T, A. N. P. R. R, Co., 8 Paul, Minn.—Adv, 


ce 
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3 “« LINEN e “i ee AND iby a 
Reversible Collar Company.of Kilby Strest. 








They are m 
nesses 


made 
of fine muslin, polished and finished on both 
th red, the 


collars 
are cu m: ery, d finished. The 
Company iy send a sample collar a of cuffs 

logue will be 
any address upon application to 


en 
(gabe. ks c.. 


LONDON AND PARIS STYLES. 


Dinner, Reception & Evening Dresses, 
COSTUMES, SUITS AND TEA GOWNS, 
Mantles, Jackets & Wraps, 


Ulsters aud Mackintoshes 
FOR STEAMER and RAILROAD TRAVEL. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’. 


SUITS, DRESSES, 
Jackets, Coats and Ulsters. 


Proadovay KH 19th at 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS, 


WE INVITE INSPECTION TO OUR 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE Farle pans IN NOVEL EF- 


ROYAL WILTONS. WILTON VELVETS, 
“GSUSSELS BODY AND TAPESTRY 
SEL Venki wid » An \ eae 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
Upholstery Goods, 


OUR ApeceeMENT OF FINF SATIN DAM- 
ASKS, SPUN AND RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, SILK 
Ane. , ‘HAIR PLUSHES WAS NEVER SO COM- 


’ MATTINGS. 


JAPANESE AND CHINA STRAW MATTINGS, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
WHITE AND RED CHECK MATTINGS, 
FROM $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
ALSO FINE SEAMLESS JAPANE*?E RAT Tives 


(NINGPOO WARP), R_ DECORATIVE PUR 
POSES. A COMPLETE LINE Of 











FrUORNITURE, 
mM, OWN UPAOLSTERING, AT MODERATE 


AGENTS’ FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED BED- 
WE MAKEA SPECIALTY OF FURNISH- 


ING. COMPLETE HOTELS, CHURCHES, 
OTTAGES AND SUMMER RESIDENCES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co 


Sixth Ave.. 13th and 14th St«., New Vork 
10,000 ROLLS 


New China Mattings 


ON HAND AND NOW LANDING, 
EX-SHIPS “JOSEPHUS,” “SEA WITCH,” 
“WM. H. CONNER” AND “ROBERT 

S. BESNARD.’ 


Comprisiog one of the most complete assortments of 
Matting to be found in the country, from cheap to 
the very finest quality imported. 


OVER 500 PATTERNS. 


1,000 ROLLS, aaien ~ water on the voyage of 
importation, at a great sacrifice. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


___ 250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 











“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 









242 Cenal 8t., N. Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





The Celebrated 

Duplex Ventilated 

GARTERS 
™enccicethenihclmse = ARMLETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trad Bark, which is pA of Say Boxes 
Sample p: sent on rece ecelpt Bee. age 

The ARMSTRONG MFG. 00., Bridgeport, Conn. 





TAE INDEPENDENT. 





(499) 28 








Moquette 
Carpets. 


For durability, novelty of 
design and richness of color- 
ing, these moderate-priced 
goods have no rival and are 
not surpassed, even by the 
expensive Axminsters, in 
high Art furnishing effects. 


W. & J. Moai, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th St., 
NEW YORE. 








FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


537 and 539 Broadway, New York. 


CANTRELL 5 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Tyee! PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
NDERBURGH., X WELLS & CO. 
“Stro a A geome MELEE nets ancte, Ppaees, Stands, etc. 


Engravers’ 1 UR cB ¥ BOX WOOD Machinists’ 











Bast cor. Fulten post Dutch Streets, N.. ¥ 





O’NEILL’S, 





6TH AVE., 20TH TO 218T = 


ees VALUES 


SPRING NOVELTIES 


FINE 


pring Mery 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Trimmed Bonnets and 
Hats, 


NEW SHAPES,COLORS AND 
COMBINATIONS. 


TOQUES, STRAWS, 
TURBAPS, CARRIAGE HATS; 


RUSTIC LARGE HATS, 


ALL HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, AT RE- 
MARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


LADIES’ 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


250 Dozen Black Lace Straw Hats, 
48c.; reduced from $1.06. 


200 Dozen Misses’ and Children’s 
Leghorn Hats, 


5Oc.; worth $2.00. 


A GREAT BARGAIN. 


Boys’ and Misses’ Plaid and Striped 
Cloth Hats, 


25c.; worth 980. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


CHILDREN’S HATS 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


CHOICE COMBINATIONS 


FLOWERS, LACES & NETS. 





IN OUR 


COSTUME 


DEPARTMENT 


Weare showing an elegant 
assortment of handsome 
Imported Dresses, suitable 
for either Evening, Dinner, 
Carriage, Street or Home 
Wear, al very moderate 
prices. While our Tailor- 
made Coats and Gowns, the 
productions of our own 
workrooms, are deserved- 
ly admired for their quality, 
Style and cut, the following 
are a few of the latest nov- 
ellies which we offer this 
week al remarkably low 
prices : 

125 Fine Cloth Dresses in a va- 
riety of styles and materials, 

$8.75, $12.75 

275 Tea Gowns, in 
Challie and Outing Cloths, 

$3.98, $4.98 and $6.95. 
750 Ladies’ 


and $16.75. 
Albatross, 


London-made Cloth 
Jackets, in all the new styles and 
cloths, 
$2.98, $4.98 and $6.98; 
worth $5.25 to $10.75. 

500 Very Fine London-made Jack- 
ets, with or without vests, reefers and 
loose fronts, 

$9.75 and $12.75; 
actual value $16.75 and $22.50. 

Imported Beaded Capes and Jet 
Wraps, with deep fringe, 

$4.98, $6.98 and $8.75. 

Black Silk Wraps, silk lined and 
richly trimmed, 
$12.75, $17.75 and $24.96. 

Ladies’ Walking Garments, in all 
the new styles, 

$6.75, $9.75 and $12.75. 

A Large Assortment of Fine Cloth 
Capes, richly beaded, 

$3.98, $5.98 and $8.75, 
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Jusurance. 


“FRAUDULENT STATEMENTS 
BY AMERICAN ASSESSMENT COM- 
PANIES.” 


WE copy from The Review of London 
the following article with the above 
heading, believing that it will be of par- 
ticular interest to our readers. 

Scarcely an assessment association has 
been formed in this country that has not 
published a statement that there were in 
England assessment associations which 
had been in successful operation for 
several hundred years. We have been 
called upon so many times to refute this 
statement that we determined we would 
get some authentic datafrom The Review, 
the best authority in England on any in- 
surance matter, so, in December last, we 
wrote them the letter copied in the ar- 
ticle which they have published with 
their reply. 


“We know that it is supposed to be with- 
fn the power of an editor to answer any 
question under the sun, and we assume 
that our researches in the direction of clear- 
ing up the question of assessment insurance, 
must have inspired an unusual amount of 
confidence on the part of the writer of the 
annexed communication. But if the said 
writer had known the amount of trouble 
he was giving us, and the particularly 
ridiculous nature of his question, for which 
he was not to blame, he would have hesi- 
tated ere he addressed us in the guileless 
manner to which we now beg to call atten- 


tion. 
*** (Copy). 

** It has been the custom of the thousand and 
one assessment associations in the United States 
to publish a long list of English life insurance 
companies claiming that they are all assess- 
ment associations, and as such have been doing 
business for, in some cases, hundreds of years 
with great success. We know, of course, that 
this is not true, but just now a gentleman con- 
nected with one of our best life insurance com- 
panies asks us if we can tell him anything in 
regard to the following societies: 


Norman Society organized...... 1708 
Society of Uintot(?)............... 1708 
Count de Winton............... 1168 
Loyal BE. Vanus.................. 1356 


“*They are all new names to us and we write 

to ask if you can give us any information re- 

rding these societies named, and still further 

f you will tell us definitely whether there are 

now, or ever have D, any associations in 

England conducted upon the same plan as our 
assessment associations in this country?’ 


** We confess, after perusal of this letter, 
we are reluctantly compelled to admit that 
the names referred to were just asnew to us 
as they were to our correspondent, and we 
wondered what on earth he could be ‘up 
to,’ in propounding such problems. For 
some time we were under the impression 
that our esteemed correspondent had been 
‘had’ by some festive individuals who are 
more intent upon larking with the solemn 
question of insurance than anxious to 
evolve either instruction or profit from the 
study thereof. We then solemnly deter- 
mined that we would look the matter up, 
and we have done so. But our esteemed 
correspondent has been a little impatient, 
and has addressed a second letter asking 
whether we had received bis first. We may 
frankly explain that we have received it, 
buc that we wish we had not. Yet the 
epistle itself is not uoinstructive, as ena- 
bling us from this side of the water, and we 
hope in an effective manner, to let the wind 
out of a good many pretentious and inflated 
bubbles which bave been floated before the 
eyes of the Americau public assolid masses 
of truth. Now we are asked whether cer- 
tain societies mentioned are conducted, 
and have been conducted from the dates 
mentioned, upon the same plan as the as- 
sessment associations in tbe U.S. A., and 
we refer now to pages 6 and 7 of the report 
to the House of Commons of the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in the year 
1877. 


“*A curious interest attaches itself to the 
subject of the duration of friendly societies. 
The laws which determine the longevity of 
theese bodies are evidently quite other than 
those which govern their magnitade. Out of 
58 societies aged 100 years and upwards which 
appear to have made returns, one only had 
over 500 members (the Canterbury Friendly, 
519, founded in 1787), and only 16 besides bad 
over lu0. The real patriarchs of the group, the 
Defoe Friendly Benefit, London, which now 
only wants nine years of its second century of 
existence (founded 1687); the Norman Society, 
London, founded in 1704; the Society of Lintot, 
London, founded in 1708; the Ovington Friendly 
Society, Northumberland, founded in 1/11; the 
Goldsmiths’ Friendly Societies, London, found- 
ed 1712; the Mutual Brothers’ Society, London, 
fouaded 1717; and the Sendly Beowt at the 
Hope Tavern, Pollard’s Row, London, founded 
1720, being all the societies more than 150 years 
old, do not any one of them number 75 mem- 
bers. Again, Lancashire, which, as has been 
seen, returns the great majority of societies 
comprising over 10,000 members, doet not con- 
tri one to the centenarian group, while 
small counties, like Derbyshireand Hampshire, 
which contain each only one society returning 
more than | members, contain each four 
centenarians; these two counties, canes: 
with Devon, next in point of number to Mid- 
dlesex and York (which have seven eacb).’ 

‘Now it will at once be observed that the 
statements made in the United States as to 
assessment societies having flourished in 
Great Britian for hundreds of years upon 
the ‘same principle’ as the American as- 
sessment societies, are specifically untrue, 
and for the simple reason that the societies 
quoted above are not for the purpose of in- 
saring the general public, but are purely 








bald or peivete ee each ba ol 
whic pose personally 
known to the ot ee aeaniira aeoreue. The 


Canterbury Friendly Society, with 519 
There are only sixteen others which had 
over a hundred members. It can be noth- 
ing less than either deliberate ignorance or 
a deliberate attempt to swindle, which 
prompts the promoters of American assess- 
ment companies, to quete such institutions 
as these as proofs of the practicability and 
soundness of the system of assessment assu- 
rance as interpreted by American specula- 
tors, and as worked in the United States. 
But to make things perfectly clear, we re- 
print herewith a tabular statement ex- 
tracted from the rt of the Chief Reyis- 
trar for the year 1878, and which will be 
found on page eighth ofthat report. A con- 
siderable number of these societies are, 
however, what are called ‘slate clubs’; 
that is to say, they have limits as to the age 
at which members are admitted, and they 
only guarantee each other for twelve 
months. Then the ‘slate’ is cleaned, the 
money in handis divided among the mem- 
bers, and the society starts fresh. Men, 
therefore, advancing to midile age are con- 
tinuously squeezed out, and the societies 
almost exclusively consist of persons as to 
whom a minimum risk is incurred. The 
Chief Registrar’s report saysof these soci- 
eties that, numbering altogether under 
6,000 members, they are too small a group, 
and too small in themselves to exercise any 
woe influence on the Friendly So- 
ciety movement at large. That, through 
their small numbers, they are beyond the 
ken, so to speak, of actuariai science and 
that the cause of their vitahty must be 
sought in the personal qualities of their 
members, in personal selection and person- 
al supervision, whereby good and honest 
management has been secured. And the 
Registrar proceeds to observe that while 
actuarial science may be of the greatest 
help, it can never be a substitute to the 
above conditions. 








Sd] wa la. 

5} | ps) Es ($8 
&S Name of Society. rs £e Rial 
& en ats a 
1687 |*Friendly Benefit Soc., Wil- biog rrr yr 
| liam St., Bethnal Green. | 59) £1,218 £ 95 


1708 | Norman Friendly Soc., St. | } 
| _ Peter St.. Hackney Road| 5 | 2,568) 144 
1708 | Soc. of Lintot, William St., 


thnal Green............ | 58) 2,081) 117 
171t | Ovington Friendly Soc.. | 65) 252) 51 
1712 | Goldsmiths’ Friendly Soc., | } 
Theobald’s Road......... | 4) 1,854) 117 
1714 | Earl Shilton Friendly Soc. | 146) 830) 145 
1717 | Friendly Soc., Church-row, | | 
| Bethnal Green.......... 26, 608 50 
1720| Friendly Soc., Warner 
| Place, Hackney Road.... | 73| +654) 81 
1781 | Friendly Soc. of Dredgers, | | } 
Faversham..... ......... | JZ 1,146 108 
1787 | Canterbury Friend) 6,089) 826 


1749 | Dolphin Inn Friendly Soc., 
Faversham. .......-..++.. | 47; 810| 72 
1742 | Friendly Soc.,Stockton-on- | | 


‘ees. 
1753 | Soc. of Good Fellowship, 
Le ny cdd dees ches ban 
1754 | Friendly Soc.. Whitchurch | 206) 2,123 
“ | Whittington Men's Friend- | 
ly S 88 
Lodge | | 
Friendly Soc., Sheffiela.. | 102) 2,484 599 
1759 Friendly Soc., Buckmin- | 
| | 26 


d | 

Friendly Soc., Armley... | 368) 
1761| Friendly United Soc., | | 
Broad 


oa .. ti. cota ddanda- 157) 1,268) 154 
= 
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» | Emsworth Bectbesty See. 
* | United_ Friendly Benefit | 
Soc., Durant St., Bethnal | 


wa | = eee 8 164) 17 
** | Hereford Friendly Soc....| 58) 3,008) 188 
“ | Kliseg Friendly Soc., Lian- | | | 
hie “St pany SS | 307) 1,548) 441 
* | True Ancient Britons’ Soc.., | | 
ee eae SEE piryares | 142) 792) 210 
1767 | Grove Lodge. N. A.1.U.0.| | 
DO ec IR one soccce | - 47 
* ew Union Soc., York..... 448) 4,975) 638 
1768 | Friendly Soc., Kingsley 179| 1,894) 312 
1769 | Frienely Soc, Ashford..... 1,155) 100 
1770 | Friendly Soc., Prudhoe.... | 145 116 
* | Amicabie Soc., Adpar..... 67; 217; 27 
1771 | Ystrad Benefit Soc., Lianfi- 
I nanan Gmateessane 994; 91 
“ | Friendlyand Humane Soc., | 
} ne. | 254) 752) 207 
1772 | Amicable Soc. of several | 
Trades and Callings, | 
| King’s Cliffe... ......... | 116] 865) 101 
| Royal Laboratory Burial 
keen d's 680 54 





Soc.. Woolwic 
“ | Phenix Friendly Soc., | 


60 7 84 

“ | Westbury Friendly Soc... 62) 575 118 
| Cheddieton Male Friendly 

ON Ee EG, Fig 88| 518 104 








Amicable Provident and | 
Old Friendly Soc., Dun- | | 
ese dapipnel | 406| 387 
* | Friendly Soc., Wythall.... 264) 51 
1773 | Norton Old Friendly Sick 
| i niineinddve niebaieraes 1) 1,260) 67 
“ | Friendly Soc., Epworth....| 57) 3884) 36 
“ | Flint and Long Sutton 
| Obristian Friendly ¥ 
| Long Sutton.............. -.|  -a2.| 205 
1777 | Nantwich Friendly Knot..| 146; 483) 198 
** | Society of Good Fellow- 
RX eee 58| 447) 62 
* | Ancient Britons’ Friendly 
| Soe., St. Dogmeli’s....... 195| 451' 134 





* Evidently Associated Societies. 


ures.t any statements. which are being 
made by interested persons in the direction 





of calling upon English experience of the 
past to corroborate the system of assess- 
ment insurance of to-day, is either igno- 
rantly or willfully fraudulent. There is no 
comparison between them, either in the 
number of their members, or the method of 
their administration; oy = 
every way as regards the sys upon 
which contributions are made, and in 
which their affairs are inspected, 

and carried on atevery point. The societies 
quoted have for their object not so much 
the practice of life assurance, as we under- 
stand it, as mutual protection against the 
risks resulting from sickness ef the mem- 
ber or his wife, or a grant to the member in 
certain specified cases of accidental injury, 
or for other purposes. The payment at 
death is, under any circumstances, only es- 
timated at being about enough to pay the 
funeral expenses. These societies have 
nothing in common with the American co- 
operative assessment, or hat-passing insur- 
ance associations, and to quote them in 
support thereof is nothing more nor less 
than a specific and deliberate fraud.”’ 


CASH WITHOUT CASH. 


DocuMENTs of the Bankers’ Life of St. 
Paul (no connection with the other of the 
same name), comes again to us, this time 
sent by a cashier in Indiana, with request 
for our opinion upon a proposition made 
therein. This proposition (to allow the 
agent’s commission to all who make ap- 
plication at once) is made ‘‘in order to 
place the Bankers’ Life Association of 
Minnesota within the reach of every 
banker in the United States.” The prop- 
osition, which is hardly worth publishing 
in full, is gotten up in type-writer type, 
and printed in a pale ink, making a very 
clever imitation of a specially written 
personal letter; the date, name and age of 
addressee, and the figures of the estimate, 
etc., are filled in with the actual type- 
writer, so that the whole has a quite nat- 
ural look, altho not natural enough to 
deceive eyes accustomed to such things. 
The cash asked now on a $4,000 policy is 
$64.32, from which the commission of $24 
may be deducted. Two notes of $48 each, 
atone and two years, without interest, 
are also to be given. So far, the cost is 
definite. As to the future, the circular 
says: 





‘For the second and subsequent years 
the cost of carrying $4,000 insurance at age 
48 would be as follows: : 

‘“*Annual dues for operating expenses, 
payable each September, $14.40. A single 
assessment rate, $1.92, for death losses, 
when not provided for by the Surplus Fund. 
Mortuary Assessments regularly declared 
in the months of December, April and July. 

‘* During the past year the entire cost for 
the above age and amount was only $72. 
The Level premium rate ia $172.52.” 

The cashier who sends this asks an 
opinion about it. He may, first. notice 
whether there is any definite statement 
how much he will be or may be called 
upon to pay hereafter; if he finds none, 
he may decide for himself whether he 
wants to sign obligations in blank. The 
statement that the cost was only $72 last 
year is intended to satisfy his doubts; but 
it is in no sense’or degree binding. Tak- 
ing it as it reads, it implies and suggests 
that a man of 48 can be insured for $18 
per $1,000. So he can be, for a year; the 
United States Life will take our friend, 
if a good risk, at $25.22 annually, for ten 
years; but can he not see what a differ- 
ence there is between taking the risk 
of his dying within ten vears and the 
risk of his dying within fifty or sixty? 
Even if expenses consumed nothing, it 
would take him 55 years (and then he 
would be -108)to pay in $1,000 at $18 a 
year, and where is the money to be had? 
Whatever his payments fall short of 
$1,000, somebody else must make up; and 
a banker (of all men) ought never to for- 
get that it takes cash to pay cash. If he 
wants our opinion of the Bankers’ Life, 
it is the same opinion which we have ot 
all individuals and combinations what- 
ever that make pecuniary promises that 
cannot be fulfilled. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 

PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
parties te in distributions of surplus 


e Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all 


licies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever béfore offer- 


ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 
ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


are unlike in ‘ 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 





uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
SOMME, Tie cc cicccnevssecccscccccccesoue LSBU 
Total Marine Premiums.,.............. $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 3ist December, 1889...............- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same = 
DOTIOR........00-ceeceeseeeees $2,553,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 


viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (vu 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


OnttmAtel Whine i000cess caccedosccccesecccses 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,452,990 24 
Cash I BamB..cccccvcass coesecoocece seeceece 271,811 00 

MAE 000s cocgecnsecgsinss $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 

egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premiums: of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FORREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, DENTON SMiT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. ¥F ONES, 
JAMES LOW, GE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON ARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC BE Li 
WILLIAM H.WEBB,’ THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRayY, IRA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JA 
JOHN ER. 





8) NL 
Y, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, JONES. President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
A.A. RAVEN 2d Vice-President 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 








EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on aay plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itgeif is the most liberal and equitable con- 

consistent with recogn usiness principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
fay Rog that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 

ic, 
D AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invitea to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office 


22 2a THE 











00., 
ay, see Philadelphia 
EIGHTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
I cx cxechvenre rns bhbtebtetcxenseen 

rve for reinsurance and all 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TORAH MONTUOMERY. Prsdont.” 
STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1890. 


SORT ever ines 22222227 2888-804 4S 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non Porfelture 


fosran 
NEW YORE WANDERRON: fons Aart. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta: 
card, the name and address to whicb be 
would like the paper sent, 


2 2 ve 
Al Di Tai 














April 10, 1890.] 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 











HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . . 1,484,802 70 








Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres't. 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


SPO RoaRER Ke oe AoE 
THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





” SECURITIES AND gala ot me 
u includ’ BONDS and STOC 
ELEY, DEEDS, etc. taken for SAFE er ON 
PECIAL GUARANTY. AT THE LOWE ATES. 
VAULT eee GUARDED BY THE VALE AND 
LL TIME LOCKS. 
pany ‘ais rent ant ES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAIPR F VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, accor to size. An -F aite for corpora- 
ions bankers; also desirable Safes in upper 
vaults for oe. | and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
‘or Safe 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
INTERE: 


INCOME cone re, es REMITTED FOR A 


The Com muany of AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR and GUARD DIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS ree avery description,from the Courts, 


wettene, a 
separate and apart from, themcts of tre Company. 
€ assets 0 7m 
AS additional security, the Company has Loy x 
Trust capital of $1, , primarily responsitie for 
wits 


SEP FOR AND SAPaLY KEPT 
WITH our CHA 


STEPHEN CA LL, Preaie 
x. B. GT Vice-President, —~ * charge of 
e) 





&. L. WRIGHT, — ‘Assistant Secre 





DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Goat, 
} ed pf . | oe ward T. Steel, 
feorge F. er, omas Drake, 
Henry C. Gideos. Thomas — 
William H. Merrick. Cc. A. @ 


John C. Bullitt. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental ) Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montague Sts. 

Baildings. d and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343. 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
ee 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 








This Company lucts its b under the Re- 

strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, M. G. LOW 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN 
HIRAM BARNEY, RD A ;, MCCURDY, 
GEORGE Aris ' tS Ha NDER K. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of :the 


Equitable 
Life 


Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


7, he Free 
7 ontine 


Policy is a stmfle 
promise to pay, and 
has xo conditions on 


the back. 
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Bond 
under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889, 





Assets, . . . . . . . . $136,401,328 02 





Increase in Assets, . - . $10,319,174 46 
oer eee 

ete etry : $31,119,019 62 

Paid Policy Holdcee Sere bie $18,200,608 38 
sniee aan —eee ; j $151'608'463 37 


$48,388,222 06 


Risks in fores, . >. «2+ tte 9865, 940,088 08 
Increase during year, a a eet eet tes $83,824,749 56 

Policies in force, . . e je ; ‘ . 8 5 erty 
Increase during . : F F ‘“ 4 ; € . 

Policies written in 1889, : & “ ‘ ; . ‘ 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . F ‘ ; 8 P 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,913 13 
Bonds and other — ° ° - $50,323,469 81 
tn EA $9,845,500 00 
at interest, . | . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,ectc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 














From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks 


Year. Assumed Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420...... $351,'789,285...... $108,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 868,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886... 56,882,719....... ,809,208...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 609,457,468....... 427,628,988...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... - 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,488....... ,949,984,..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 
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STATEMENT, J ANUARY 1st, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, -  #1,000,000.00 
Funds Reserved to meet all Tiabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, - - S78 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, - - 10 
Net Surplus over Capital and all L iabilities, - - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890, - 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D., 


1890. 


_E. J. MARSH, M.D 


1890. 








5,058. 87! 890,422.35 
5,363.48 \ 

a 553,514.98 
$2,443,937.3: sf 








siti saat os Ninel ae New — Mutual 
LIFE INS. CO., LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
Hberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALZEY, lst Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. V. WEMPLE. Secretary 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE wre CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest, 


this company policy- 
ole ee Ge van- 


ease ae 
oo 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St, 











TABILYTIES teense 19 SReaES 98 





~ $2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium 
Tw Cash istributions are paid upon all 





mEvery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an insurance values to which the in- 
x og = Megane for any Statute. 
movhilets, ra’ and values for an: e senton a 
plication to the company’s Office “ ™ 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, abies, 
30S. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
cymmodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 
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Old and Young. 


THREESCORE AND TEN. 


BY THE REV. D, D. T. MCLAUGHLIN, 








THREESCORE and ten! How the tide rolls 
on, 
Nearing the timitless sea; 
Bearing the voyager over Life’s flood 
To boundless Eternity; 
On through Childhood’s sunny hours, 
On through Youth with its golden dowers, 
On through Manhood’s ripened powers, 
Till Age appears 
With its crown of years; 
And the time-worn mariner, sighing for 
rest, 
Anchors at last in the port of the Blest. 


Threescore and ten! How the rolling years 
Are checkered with sunshine and shade! 
The calm chased away by the pitiless storm; 
Earth’s joy into scrrow must fade! 
Spring with its bloom and perfume sped; 
Fruit-laden Summer quickly fled; 
Then Autumn came with heavy tread, 
Bowed with the load 
Of treasured food; 
And then stern Winter, with frosty breath, 
Throws over the fields the pall of Death. 


Threescore and ten! And if we shall reach 
The bound that to life is thus set, 
How few of the comrades of early years 
Around us will linger yet! 
Fathers and mothers—their journey is 
o’er; 
Brothers and sisters—they greet us no 
more; 
Oar loved ones stand thronging the fur- 
ther-shore. 
They beckon us on; 
They point to the crown; 
And there with longing hearts they wait, 
To lead us through the pearly gate. 


Threescore and ten! And the snows of 
yeurs 
Are resting upon the brow; 
And as backward we glance o’er the way 
we have trod, 
Before God our Father we bow; 
And we bring to him our grateful praise, 
Whose mercies have crowned us through 
all our days; 
Aad we that fervently pray_Life’s setting 
rays, ; 
Through love divine, 
May cloudless shine 
Til they melt away in the purer light, 
Iliuming the land which knows no night. 


Tbreescore and ten! Stand firm in thy lot, 
Faithful and true to the end; 

Bendiny thine ear to catch every word 
Of the message the Master doth send. 
Wakeful thine eye, for far spent is the 


night; 

Burnished thine armor, thou Soldier of 
Light; 

Ready to march, for the Day Star is 
bright: 


Bold in the fight 

For Truth and Right! 
Thou a conqueror shall stand, 
With the joyous, blood-bought band. 


Threescore and Ten! And what shall we 
add 
To measure the earthly strife? 
How many sands are left in the glass, 
Counting the years of hfe? 
One by one they silently fall; 
One by one, till have fallen all; 
One by one, till tiy God shall call: 
“Thy race is run; 
Servant, well done! 
Faithful in thy Lord’s employ, 
Knter thou into his joy!”’ 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


DICK’S PRINCESS. 


BY LUCY C, LILLIE, 











I AM very well aware that to nine people 
out of ten, the story I am about to relate 
willseem fantastic inthe extreme. Nev- 
ertheless queer things are happening every 
day, as we know; and there are points in 
Dick Fottrell’s love affair odd enough to 
bear recording, even with no coloring or 
exaggeration. 

My wite—of three weeks—and I were 
strolling contentedly about the gardens of 
our Swias hotel waiting for the return of 
Master Dick from an expedition with two 
of the prettiest girls in the place, and we 
were explaining to each other how en- 
chanting it would be were Dick to fall in 
love with the eldest Miss Enderby, a pret- 
ty young lady from Virginia, with a good 
temper matched by her fortune, 


nocent candor in them that was irresisti- 








‘*And you see Dick is so handsome, so 
clever, so altogether delightful, it’s a 
shame he has not more money—he’d 
spend it so well.” 

My wife had just made this remark 
when the subject of it came striding along, 
certainly bearing out the first of her en- 
comiums; for the tall, finely built young 
fellow, with his closely cropped blonde 
hair, merry gray eyes and resolute if boy- 
ish face, was certainly a goodly sight in 
the morning sunshine—one any girl might 
be excused for admiring. 

He came up tous at a rattling pace, 
showing at once that he had something of 
importance on his mind. 

**I say,” he demanded; “‘have you seen 
her?” 

‘* Miss Enderby?’ said Nell, with an in- 
dulgent smile. 

‘* Nonsense,” said Dick, with a shame- 
faced laugh; ‘‘ the new arrival—by Jove, 
there she is!” 

He seized Nell’s arm and, newly made 
Benedict that I was, I confess to the feel- 
ing that Dick’s excitement, to say nothing 
of his fickle fancy, had its excuse. 
Coming down one of the garden paths 
were two ladies, followed by a much be- 
liveried footman. The older of the two 
was middle-aged, thin, brown visaged— 
hungry looking in spite of her rich attire, 
—while her companion was a girl whose 
beauty seemed to set the glory of the gar- 
den at defiance. She walked along with 
a queenly tread, but the simplicity of a 
child. Her face was that of sixteen—and 
sixteen untouched by any worldly guile. 
The dark eyes, widely opened, had an in- 


ble; her features were perfect as Diana’s, 
but for a fascinating little curve to the 
nostril which Hebe might have envied. 
The mouth had that innocence in its con- 
tour we see oftenest in happy children, 
while the chin, if a trifle etrong, was soft 
and white—like the throat which held her 
young head so nobly. As for her cos- 
tume, if I had doubted its good taste I 
read in my wife’s approving eyes that it 
was at least artistic. The hat was a small 
black lace affair, set back on her head so 
that the fluffy dark hair waved prettily be- 
neath it, while the gown was of vivid gar- 
net silk—a soft, rich fabric wrought with 
a thin design of dull gold. She carried a 
parasol of black lace with a charming air, 
and wore cuiled loosely about her throat a 
scarf of the same material, which trailed 
down over one shoulder. Her eyes took 
in every object from side to side, as would 
a newly released school-girl. She was 
smiling as she passed us, probably with 
pleasure in her own light-hearted 
thoughts. 

* By George!” ejaculated Dick, ‘‘ now to 
find out who she is.” 

He was off before we could say a word, 
and presently returned with a rueful air. 

‘“*Well I’m done for,” he declared; 
‘** she’s registered as the Princess Adel- 
forzi—I might have known it.” 

‘* But she cannot be Italian,” said Nell. 
‘*T heard her speak in unmistakable Eng- 
lish. Poor thing! She has married some 
Italian nobleman for his title.” At the 
same moment the ladies came slowly by 
again; this time the Princess tripped on a 
pebble letting her vinaigrette fall. Dick 
made a dash for it, bowed low with his 
handsome face scarlet as he returned it, 
while the young beauty smiled upon him 
like an angel. 

‘* Thanks, ever so much,” she mur- 
mured, and something like a look was ex- 
changed between them. 

“Tf it was not such an innocent face, 
Dick,” said Nell, as the oddly assorted 
couple moved on, “I would certainly 
have thought she meant to encourage 
your admiration.” 

However, we had no peace the rest of 
the day. Dick could think or talk of 
nothing else but this marvelous Princess 
about whom he could only learn that she 

was going to England to meet the Prince 
who had estates there. 

But the fact that her highness’s suite 
of rooms adjoined ours, opening on to 
the same balcony, gave him some conso- 
lation, the more so when at evening we 
heard strains of music from her salon, 
Dick reconnoitered and returned with the 





was performing on the violin herself. 

Quiet ensued; and she appeared, seating 

herself like Juliet at one end of the bal- 

cony where she leaned her cheek upon 

her hand, gazing down thoughtfully 

upon the moonlit lake and gardens. Her 

gown was filmy white with yellow roses 

in her girdle, while from a black velvet 

ribbon on her throat, a diamond crescent 

hung and sparkled. 

We were all mutely admiring her from 

our own corner when the queer duenna— 

or, as Dick suggested, mother-in-law— 

appeared, her sour visage and thin, ugly 

figure as good a foil for the radiant young 

creature as can be imagined. She con-: 
versed a moment, the Princess shook her 

head at something and laughed gayly, 

then leaned her arms upon the balcony 

and, to our surprise, began in a soft un- 

dertone to whistle ! 

Now, I am writing of a period when 

whistling was not regarded as a feminine 

art, certuinly not an accomplishment for 

the aristocracy ; so when this lovely girl 
puckered up her lips in the moonlight 
and actually, altho very softly, whistled 

‘* Santa Lucia,” it was with difficulty we 
kept our countenances. But to a pretty 

woman, peasant or princess, much is for- 
given; and presently Dick and I were 
whispering to Nell that she did the thing 
capitally for a girl. 

The duenna had returned to the salon ; 
and her highness, who was evidently for- 
getful or unaware of our presence, con- 
tinued the bird-like little sounds from her 
adorable lips, sweeping the gardens with 
her glance at the same time just, as I have 
said before, for all the world likea school- 
girl out on an unexpected holiday. When 
any groups passed which were peculiarly 
interesting she would bend forward eager 
to see them. Once, when an organ- 
grinder made his appearance, she darted 
into the salon, and presently returned 
with some silver which she tied up in her 
pocket handkerchief and flupg down with 
the glee of a child, 

While we were watching her we failed 
to detect that Master Richard had disap- 
peared ; but his mission was speedily ex- 
plained. He crept back a few minutes 
later, and, with his back to the Princess, 
held out for our inspection a dainty mor- 
sel of cambric. ‘‘ It only cost me twenty 
francs,” he whispered; ‘‘ but I fear I have 
spoiled her innocent pleasure. I had to 
drive the man away.” 

By and by there came from within a 
cry not unlike the nurse’s in the famous 
scene this stranger had suggested, to which 
our Juliet responded with a ‘‘ Very well; 
I’m not a bit sleepy, and its delicious out 
here. Come out yourself, Joanna.” 

** Evidently not the mother-in-law,” we 
agreed; but Joanna’s second call was im- 
perative, and the Princess swept in, the 
strains of her violin soon reaching us. 

The next day Nell and I went off soon 
after daybreak on an expedition with a 
persun whom Dick did not care for: and 
we did not return until about four o’clock. 
Having bathed and dressed anew, we 
went to the gardens where at this hour 
the band always held forth, and ensconced 
ourselves in a cozy nook where we 
could talk like lovers without being afraid 
that people would discover our newly 
wedded estate. Presently ‘‘ Listen!” said 
Nell. As I did so, I heard Dick’s cheerful 
voice remarking: ‘‘ But I should think 
-you’d find it awfully jolly to bea Prin-- 
cess—most girls would.” 

‘* My dear!” whispered my wife in con- 
sternation, ‘‘I knew he was audacious, 
but [never expected it to go so far.” 

** But he may have got an introduc- 
tion,” I pleaded. Nell’s Boston up-bring- 
ing was satisfied. 

‘* Perhaps,” she admitted. But in an 
instant added, with a suppressed laugh, 
‘* Look there/” indicating a space or cor- 
ner somewhat like our own, not far dis- 
tant, where [ beheld the Princess in a 
wonderful toilet of gray, seated sipping 
lemonade, while beside her, bending for- 
ward, twirling his hat between his knees, 
was Richard himself. Well, it was worth 
watching. We'd own ourselves eaves- 
droppers later. 

**T don’t find itso,” the girl was an- 
swering, with her lovely eyes wide open. 





pleasing information that the Princess 


Now, do youknow, I think it the greatest 
fun to be here with you, Mr. Fottrell, but 
I don’t doubt he’d be dreadfully shocked. 
However, I’ve only one week more of 
freedom, and I mean to enjoy it. I do 
hope we can have what you Americans 
call some good times, I’m so glad you 
got introduced,” she smiled, and a wave of 
color came into her face. *‘ Do you know 
I dropped my vinaigrette on purpose? 
Do you think that was forward? You see, 
I did want to get a good look at you. I 
saw you before you did me.” 

‘* Did you?” beamed Dick. He threw 
his whole soul into the words, and the 
girl blushed again, more vividly than 
ever. 

** Yes; I saw you when you were stand- 
ing on the hotel steps with those two 
sweetly pretty girls. You didn’t see me, I 
suppose ?” 

**But I did’” raptured Dick. ‘I saw 
you just as you were coming up the walk. 
I thought ”— 

** What?” said the Princess, with radi- 
ant eyes. 

** Never mind now,” said this most sud- 
den of Lotharios, ‘I'll tell you another 
time. I should offend you, perhaps.” 
**No you wouldn’t,” she persisted, lean- 
ing forward eagerly. ‘‘ I'd really like to 
know—for a reason—a good one. I’ll tell 
you if you'll tell me.” 

**You needn’t ask me,” faltered Dick, 
perhaps with some remnant of principle 
left. ‘* Look in your mirror when you go 
home.” 

Her cheeks colored once more, but she 
laughed just a trifle sadiy. 

‘*T didn’t mean that,” shesaid. ‘‘ What 
[ wanted to know was—whether you 
thought me—good enough—fine enough 
for a Princess ?” 

Object to the girl as we might for a 
barefaced little flirt, there was no ques- 
tion of her sincerity, and her words told 
her story—her beauty—his title—an old 
tale—dangerous for Dick toanalyze in his 
present mood. 

** A Princess!” the infatuated creature 
was murmuring ‘‘Good enough for an 
angel!” And then came more personali- 
ties of the same trivial but dangerous de- 
scription. 

** Tf it were not for the fact of her being 
a married woman,” I remarked, as we 
strolled back to our hotel, “I could not 
believe that girl capable of anything in- 
decorous. Such an innocent face! Such 
a child'ike way. Indeed, I think they are 
both of them now talking and acting like 
a pair of infants.” 

** That is so like a man!” exclaimed my 
wife; ‘‘and how many times have you 
assured me, Charlie, that the most design- 
ing women often look the most guileless,” 
etc., etc., etc. We continued our little 
discussion, both of us secretly anxious for 
Dick’s welfare, until the hour for 
table d’héte, when our young gentleman 
appeared looking his best in evening 
dress with a very fine white flower in his 
button-hole, 

The radiance of his recent flirtation had 
not left him. He had never looked hand- 
somer, which caused the sigh Nell greeted 
him with. 

** Why, you see,” he explained, when 
somewhat sarcastically rallied upon his 
introduction to the Princess, ‘‘I met 
Esipoff of the RussianLegation, you know; 
he was just passing through, but he rec- 
ognized the Princess and so introduced 
me. 

Whereupon he became dreamy and 
absorbed. 

‘* You won’t mind my not going with 
you and the Enderby girls to-night,Nell,” 
he said, presently. ‘‘ But you see the 
fact is, the Princess herself asked me to 
take her on the lake to-night—and—I 
couldn’t very well refuse. Oh, the old 

woman is going, too,” he added, catching, 
I suppose, rebuke in Nell’s dark eyes. 
Well, nothing could be said then of 
course, but later, when about midnight I 
went for a pipe and a stroll with Dick I 
addressed to him some words of advice 
which I hope were spoken as kindly as 
they were meant. I pointed out to him 
the folly—to say the least—of embarking 
on any flirtation with a married woman, 
above all with the wife of a foreigner. 





‘* The Prince is so dreadfully particular, 





‘* You’re too good a fellow to do anything 
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mean, old boy,” I wound up with, and I 
fancy not without effect, while I in- 
tended to watch for the boy’s interest 
keenly as tho it were my own. 

But a telegram was handed me on our 
return to the hotel which obliged Nell 
and me to fly off at daybreak to Paris 
where her brother lay very ill. I saw 
Dick but for a moment, but renewed my 
caution. He was lying awake in bed 
with his hands clasped above his head— 
simply mooning! His promise to join us 
within the week was something of a con- 
solation; at alleventsI had to make it 
do. 

In the absorption of Tom Renfrew’s 
sick-room Dick’s flirtation and possible 
heart-break were well-nigh forgotten. 
Two weeks flew by, marked by briefest 
notes from him—simply inquiries for Tom 
—the silence regarding the Princess being 
ominous. My brother-in-law was quite 
convalescent when, one afternoon, the 
youngest Miss Enderby called at our ho- 
tel. After the usual greetings were ex- 
changed the young lady said, with a little 
laugh, she supposed we had heard all 
about Dick Fottrell’s wild flirtation with 
the Princess Adelforzi. 

‘*It was the talk of Vevay,” she said, 
with a touch of sarcasm which my wife, 
true to her sex, was as quick to resent as 
she had been Dick’s fickleness. * And 
when it came to the point of his actually 
starting off to England with ker, I can 
assure you, dear Mrs. Barker, we were 
really quite ashamed.” 

And so, altho we did not admit as much 
to Sophie Enderby, we were ourselves. 

“Dick Fottrell of all men on earth!’ 
moaned Nell; “ the soul of honor! How- 
ever, I must say I can’t help feeling he is 
well out of it with Sophie Enderby. I 
couldn't help feeling disappointed in her 
to-day, Charlie. I can’t bear jealousy in 
a woman.” 

‘* We're only honey-mooning as yet, 
my dear,” 1 could not forbear answering 
as I pinched her chin. Still, Dick’s con- 
duct thoroughly disheartened me. There 
was four years difference—in his favor— 
in our ages; but we had been chums at 
school and college, and when his year of 
travel was over we expected to take up 
our law work in the same office in Wall 
Street. And here he was flinging away 
time, money and heart perhaps on a care- 
less, if beautiful, woman who in her first 
interview had shown her hand! Asmuch 
as admitted that to return to her husband 
was bondage! Among Miss Sophie’s con- 
fidences to Nell had been one tothe effect 
that she had actually overheard the Prin- 
cess telling Dick that her husband was 
simply detestable! ‘* After that,” said 
Sophie, ‘‘ Sallie and I felt we had to drift 
away from him; so we simply bowed 
when we met.” 

A letter from the prodigal himself fol- 
lowed hot upon the heels or Miss Sophie’s 
gossip, confirming it. 

‘“‘Tm down here in Gloucestershire 
with the Adelforzis,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
having the most amusing time! The Prin- 
cess and I have no end of larks, but the 
real fun is to be had out of the old boy 
himself. He is either all fool or all knave, 
Ican’ttell which. Whatdo you suppose? 
He insists upon being treated with a sort 
of royal state. He wearsa coronetall the 
time, and even the Princess kneels down 
when she addresses him. I can see her 
shaking with laughter. He often sits on 
athrove in the evening,and makes her 
play the violin seated upon one of the 
steps. I make out that I think he’s 
grander than the Queen, and I read aloud 
to him—standing, mind you! Noonecan 
sit in his presence!” 

“Are they all raving lunatics to- 
gether?” interrupted Nell, with forced 
calm. I continued reading aloud: 

“The place is magnificent,” 
scrawled on. ‘*A genuine old English 
manor. Adelforzi purchased it it seems 
when he came here two years ago, and he 
has it full of servants and ‘retainers,’ He 
says he is reviving the medieval past. Poor 
Jenny says she couldn’t be medieval if 
she tried; and my private opinion is that 
the day will come when she will be miss- 
ing! I for one would but too gladly aid 
her flight.” 

This was really horrible, and I yielded 


Dick 


to my own inclinations no less than Nell’s 
entreaties when the next day I took the 
express train for Havre and presently 
was over the channel and flying after a 
telegram I had sent Dick to B——, in 
Gloucestershire, where I determined at 
all hazards—the risk of his friendship be- 
ing most imminent—to save him from 
dishonor. 

Dick met me at the station. He looked 
a trifle anxious, but otherwise very well. 

** Halloo, old boy,” was his greeting, as 
he nearly wrung my hand off; ‘I didn’t 
suppose you would get my message so 
soon.” 

“« What message?” I inquired. 

‘‘Why I telegraphed over last nizht ask- 
ing you tocome over! Ha! ha! Thisisa 
piece of business. I can’t say much now. 
Tbese flunkeys have seven ears apiece.” 

And he indicated somé very gorgeous 
gentlemen in plush and powder. one of 
whom was holding open the door of a vic- 
toria, the other ready to take my small 
traps, 

We bowled along the road. Vick’s con- 
fidences were fragmentary, but he con- 
trived to make it clear to me that under 
no circumstances was I to appear sur- 
prised or amused by what I saw. 

** And you'll go down on your knees to 
him, I know,” he urged. ‘ You’ll spoil 
everything if you don’t! Oh my, but he 
is a specimen!” and off he went into the 
second fit of suppressed laughter since 
we started. I was vexed, but in spite of 
myself curious to see this lunatic, for 
such I decided Adelforzi must be and so 
I let Dick do the talking; but it was only 
as we entered the massive gates of what 
I saw at once must be a fine estate, that 
he startled me by whispering: 

** She’s off; poor little soul! Got away 
with my help last night. He doesn’t 
know where she is; he thinks she has 
gone with her maid to Bath to engage a 
new housekeeper.” 

** And she hasn’t! Dick Fottrell, are 
you a born idiot ?’ I exclaimed angrily. 
But Dick’s good humor was not to be 
dashed. He only wagged his head know- 
ingly, and whispered: ‘‘ Not a word more 
now. Just you follow my cue and you'll 
have some fun, and help a good cause 
into the bargain.” 

There was nothing to do but to obey 
Richard for the time; but I descended 
from that victoria determined thatif ever, 
by fair means or foul, I could get him 
away from this Castle Dangerous I would 
subject him to such an haranguing and 
course of shower-baths as he should re- 
member all his life. 

The place was really magnificent. A 
lofty, turreted stone manor-honse of Eliz- 
abethan architecture, pierced with count- 
less windows, most of which seemed 
lighted. Strains of music reached us as 
we were ushered into a hall of grand pro- 
portions, and I observed at once that they 
proceeded from the minstrels’ gallery 
above, where a band of musicians were 
seated. 

Dick, who seemed very much at home, 
inquired of astately major-domo whether 
my rooms were ready, and explaining he 
had to see the Prince by appointment, left 
me to follow a servant up-stairs and down 
a tapestried hallway to a door which, 
flung open, revealed a truly gorgeous 
suite of rooms furnished with every lux- 
ury and comfort, fairly ablaze with can- 
dle-light, and revealing through windows 
whose curtains were drawn back glimpses 
of the park and gardens, 

I felt myself in the most theatrical 
frame of mini as I dressed for dinner, 
inclined to laugh aloud at one moment 
and swear at Dick’s folly the next. If 
this were, as I fully believed, the abode 
of a lunatic, there was the method of 
splendor and luxury in his madness. 
Never had I been so well served, never 
had I seen so perfectly appointed a dress- 
ing-room. My toilet over, the deft ser- 
vant inquired if I would go down to the 
‘*saloon” and await the Prince. I as- 
sented, and allowed him to conduct me to 
a doorway in the center of the main hall 
which he opened, ushering me into a gor- 
geous drawing-room, also ablaze with 
light, and where, pacing about rather 
restlessly, was Dick, in his evening dress, 








evedently on the lookout for me, 





‘* Now, old chap,” he said, hurriedly, 
‘*the moment he appears do as I say.” 
And Dick went through the most ludi- 
crous pantomime which sane man ever 
indulged in. He advanced a step, knelt 
down upon one knee, and extended his 
right hand, bowing his head meanwhile. 

‘*He’ll kiss your hand,” said Dick, 
jumping up briskly and dusting the 
knees of his trousers, *‘ or he’ll hold out 
his for youto kiss. You'll have to look 
out which.” 

“Well, Vil be”— I had just time to 
ejaculate, when the door opened. Two 
servants in livery entered, kneeling one 
at either side of the door. Between them 
the Prince slowly made his way into the 
room, 

Two thoughts flashed across my mind. 
One was that I had seen this man before— 
another that, lunatic or sane, he was cer- 
tainly a fine specimen of manhood; in- 
deed quite kingly and noble in his bearing. 
He was certainly fifty, but net more. 
Tall, well-built and handsome. Had his 
dress been less fantastic—the coronet 
bristling with gems encircling his head, 
the mantle of silk falling from his shoul- 
ders—he would have made an impression 
of noble dignity; as it was, pity for the 
unbalanced brain made me quite willing 
to go through the ridiculous performance 
Dick had rehearsed. He suffered me to 
kis3 his hand, then entered into conver- 
sation in English, free from any trace of 
foreign accent, thoI must say the quality 
was anything but choice. H’s fell reck- 
lessly, and were as wildly supplied, but 
at the same time the state he assumed 
was well kept up. The dinner was in 
keeping with all that had gone before. 
*‘ Joanna,” otherwise Miss Johnson, was 
hostess, and had nothing to say beyond a 
remark that ‘‘the Princess had gone to 
Bath on business,” so that I observed she 
too was not in Dick's guilty secret. I re- 
ferred to Glastonbury as being in the 
neighborhood and spoke of King Arthur; 
but the Prince, with a peculiar smile, re- 

marked, ‘‘ H’arthur was too modern for 
im.” 

It was at this moment, a certain queer 
scar showing in his highness’s cheek, that 
Iplaced my man. Unless I was more than 
forgetful he was Joe Collins, the famous 
English model in the Rome of ‘78. I re- 
membered that it was by—in fun— ‘ shy- 
ing” a piece of tin at him one day that 
Tom Renfrew had cut the man in the 
cheek. He had been well cared for, but 
soon after disappeared from his old 
haunts, and we had heard—only incident- 
ally—had gone out to Australia. 

I held my peace, only contriving in an 
adroit way to draw from my host points 
inconfirmation of my idea. They came 
speedily. My ‘‘case” was aclear ore. 
When, according to custom, as I learned 
later, the “‘Prince” and Miss Johnson 
withdrew, leaving Dick and myself 
alone in the “ saloon.” 

‘“*T want to tell you first where I sent 
Jenny,” Dick said atonce. ‘‘I knew it 
was the best place; I sent her straight off 
to your Nell—bless her!” 

* Dick!” I exclaimed. ‘I’ve placed 
the man! He is Joe Collins, Renfrew’s 
old model, and he may be sane or mad 
as a March hare, I think myself he 
is the last; but whether or no that 
girl was his wife; and you had no right, 
I tell you, to behave as you did—as you 
are doing ”— 

Istopped short suddenly, amazed by 
Dick’s expression; from bewilderment it 
passed to the broadest grin. 

‘¢ Oh, my gracious, Charlie,” he shouted. 
‘*What do you mean? Why, didn’t you 
get my letter? I wrote you at once; I 
found it out the day you left. She never 
was his wife or anybody’s; she’s going to 
be mine, please God,” interpolated the 
lad. It was this way”—Dick began to 
pace the vast room excitedly—‘‘ You see 
her father died out in Australia when she 
was a little thing, and left her to the 
Prince's care—we'll call him that for 
awhile. He was sheep-farming or some- 
thing, and he and Jenny’s father were in 
basiness together. Well, sir, he left, so 
far as Jenny knows, a nice little fortune; 
but she was too young to know much 
about it. At all events, after placing her 





at school when she was about ten years 


old, he came back to England with a pot 
of money and invested it. She heard 
nothing from him until about four years 
since—altho, of course, her school-bills 
were paid—when he re-appeared and 
brought her over to Cornwall, where he 
sent this Miss Johnson to look after her. 

Two years later he visited her and told 
her, child that she was, he had become a 
prince. I’ve found out, as a fact, he did 
buy up a title, Well, later on, he sent 
her traveling with Miss Johnson—whom 
she detests—and met them in Italy not 
long before we saw them in Vevay. From 
talks—real confidential ones, you know 
—with her, I see that, altho she never 
expected all this fol-de-rol coronet and 
kneeling down business, she suspected he 
was a little off his head, or at least crazy 
on the snbject of his rank; but she had 
always been accustomed to regarding 
him as her lawful guardian, whom she 
was bound to obey; and I suppose there 
was a certain satisfaction in being dressed 
up grandly and having plenty of money 
and all that sort of thing, and being called 
the Princess Adelforzi. He told her that 
was to be her title,and of course she 
liked going about. But you see what she 
was—positively unconscious of the power 
of her beauty, and innocent asa child.” 

** Did he have any idea of imposing his 
absurdities on the public?’ I inquired, 
feeling no hesitation about lighting a ci- 
gar in his highness’s ‘‘saloon.” Indeed, 
a well-filled box stood upon a table near 
my hand. 

‘“* Why, you see, it was like this. He 
bought the place and fitted up, but has 
only recently come here to live himself. 
From what Jenny and her maid could 
gather through the servants, there is the 
wildest curiosity concerning bim, but so 
far no one has called. Now when she told 
him artlessly some of the queer points in 
the case and urged me to join them in 
England, I determined to see what was 
going on for myself. I ingratiated my- 
self with Joanna Johnson, and got an invi- 
tation—as one acquainted with the aristoc- 
racy—to Adelforzi Castle, as he has called 
this place. I had no sooner seen him than 
I felt sure to play into his hands was the 
most politic thing to do, and Jenny did 
the same. However, what brought about 
a climax was her telling me that he calm- 
ly informed her a day or two since he had 
procured a special license for their mar- 
riage. This, of course, was out of all my 
reckoning, and I could only contrive to 
get her away and send for you to help me 
solve the mystery. There you have it. 
I have been hunting up some old friends 
of her father’s in London. Anyhow, I 
am convinced acommission of lunacy will 
be an easy matter.” 

I held out my hand to Dick. I told him 
how [had unwittingly wronged him in 
my thoughts. His handsome, honest 
face flushed. 

** You didn’t think I’d steal, did you, 
Charlie?’ his hand on my shoulder, and 
the eyes that boy and man had never 
drooped before me, gazing straight into 
mine. 

Well, we had to come to a decision. By 
this time our poor little ‘‘ Princess ” must 
be with Nell. I suggested leaving un- 
ceremoniously—Dick could explain my 
absence—telegraphing for Nell and the 
Princess, as we still called her, to meet 
me in London, where her case could be 
put into competent hands. Dick man- 
aged it all so that by daybreak I was 
speeding away, and at six o’clock that 
evening three anxious, excited travelers 
were met by me at the railway station, 
and conducted to Brown’s. ‘“ Jenny,” 
asin my mind Icalled her, was radiant, 
her maid tearful from joy, and Nell was 
in the very altitude of delight. A bona- 
fide romance and such a fascinating hero- 
ine! 

‘* She'll be a professional beauty—all the 
rage next season,”’ was her first remark 
to me when we were alone. 

‘“‘She’ll be Mrs. Dick Fottrell more 
likely,” I answered; and I narrated my 
amusing experience with Prince Adel- 
forzi, late Joe Collins. 

** Nobody will ever believe it,” declared 
my wife. But the next day, while we 
were breakfasting, our door fairly burst 





open and in rushed Dick, The Princess 
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flew toward him and he held her hand 
while he explained that Miss Johnson 
had made everything easy. She, having 
marked her brother’s—Collins was her 
half-brother—growing eccentricities was 
only too glad to be relieved of anxiety 
concerning him and had given Dick a 
substantial account of Jenny’s parentage, 
little fortune, and subsequent adoption 
by her brother. 

** He’d always a hankering after gran- 
deur,” she explained, ‘‘ and once he found 
he could buy a title there wasn’t no stop- 
ping his mania for being important, 
Bat, of course, it came from a weak 
head,” 

And so it proved. The proper people 
being consulted looked into poor Joe 
Collins’s case—he was easily identified— 
and pronounced him insane; but as he 
was quite harmless Miss Johnson begged 
to takecare of him. When Jenny’s for- 

une was recovered, it was found that 
the poor fellow in his eagerness to play a 
royal part had spent the larger part of 
his capital, but enough remained to keep 
h m and his sister in comfort, and I am 
very sure that neither Dick nor his sweet- 
heart would have begrudged him any- 
thing had this not been the case. As it 
was, to the last of his life—two years 
only later—he was never happier than 
when they visited him and knelt down to 
kiss his hand and call him “ Prince.” 
His old happiness in the title revived at 
once and it made his life easy. 

** But just think,” Jenny remarked one 
night six months after her marriage to 
Dick when we were all driving home 
from an embassy ball together, ‘‘how 
drealful it would have been if Dick 
hadn’t found out at once I. was only a 
make-believe princess! I blush when [ 
think sometimes you all thought me a— 
flirt.” 

Yet so grande dame in every way 
nowadays is the charming Mrs. Fottrell 
that the home name we all give her of 
the * Princess” never seems out of place. 
We can laugh over those Vevay days 
among ourselves; but the beautiful, queen- 
ly girl we all fell in love with merits her 
title and the little court we make for her. 


THE CHILD AND THE FOREST. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY, 











WHEN you go in the woods in Spring, 
All the young leaves begin to stir; 
The small twigs snap, the great boughs 
swing; 
A “listen ”’ and a “ wait’ you hear. 


Do you not know the woods are full 
Of all the lovely dreams that are? 
And if you watch beneath the trees 
When shines the first, faint evening star, 


You hear the low winds lullaby, 
The little brook begins to sing; 

And, cheek to cheek, all softly rest 
The tender biossoms of the Spring. 


If you’ ve been good the live-long day, 
And in hard places still kept true 

To Love’s soft patience—oh, take heart: 
Some happy dream may come to you! 
WALTHAM MASS. 


THE DOOM OF THE PIRATES OF 
SARK. 








BY 8S, G. W. BENJAMIN. 





WHEN I was in the Channel Islands I 
heard the following story about the pi- 
rates of Sark, which is one of the most 
curious islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
The waves that beat against its richly 
colored but inhospitable cliffs, and roar 
forever in its inaccessible caves, bristle 
with rocks and reefs of many a grotesque 
shape, which make the approach to the 
island exceedingly dangerous. The peril 
is greatly increased by the high tides and 
furious currents that rush past the Chan- 
nel Islands, of which Sark is the most re- 
markable. The shores of the little island 
are lofty cliffs, steep as walls. There is 


only one possible landing-place; this is a 
shelving beach in a wee bit of a cove, and 
the summit of the island, where the peo- 
ple live, can only be reached by steps cut 
in the face of the cliff, admitting only one 
person to pass at a time. 


' bright colored, picturesque garb. 


able folk, who raise a few cattle and veg- 
etables, which they carry over to the Isle 
of Guernsey when the weather is clear 
and the sea not too rough. But at one 
time Sark was held by a band of desperate 
pirates, who lured ships on the rocks by 
putting up false lights and beacons; or 
they attacked them in boats when be- 
calmed in those uncanny waters, mur- 
dered the crews and smuggled the cargoes 
into the ports of France. 

This nest of pirates finally became as 
pestilent as aswarm of angry wasps dis- 
turbing the guests at a sumptuous dinner. 
It threatered to ruin the commerce of 
that region. And yet it was almost im- 
possible toreach the freebooters, for they 
had an abundance of everything on the 
island; and they could prevent any one 
from landing with the greatest ease. In 
those days also, cannon did not carry far 
enough te make it possible for a fleet to 
bombard them from the distance at which 
it would be safe for a ship to approach the 
terrible cliffs. 

And yet something must be done to 
root out this pest of the seas and make 
those waters safe for merchant ships. 
The matter was all the more ticklish be- 
cause the pirates of Sark were perfectly 
well aware that they could only be van- 
quished by stratagem, and, therefore, 
would keep their weather eye open for 
any attempts to subdue them by treach- 
ery or craft. Those who should venture 
on any such attempt knew well, there- 
fore, that they exposed themselves to the 
greatest peril in any undertaking against 
the desperate sea banditti of Sark. 

And yet such men were found, men 
who for the common good were willing 
to risk their lives. And this is the way 
they went to work to circumvent the 
pirates of Sark. They fitted out a mer- 
chant ship with a full supply of arms; 
they also took a large, long-boat for 
landing in the surf; and a company of 
brave and trusty adventurers; prepared 
with the utmost coolness to execute one 
of the most hazardous enterprises ever 
undertaken. 

One calm pleasant morning the look- 
out at Sark discovered a ship heading 
for the island, as if with the intention of 
making a landing. The tidings flew at 
once from one end of the island to the 
other, and produced intense excitement. 
The surprise increased when it became 
clear that the strange ship was not a man- 
of-war, but asimple merchant ship, which 
one might suppose would steer as far as 
possible from the island. She dropped 
anchor less than a mile out, a still more 
surprising circumstance, But when a 
boat was lowered and was seen rowing 
toward the landing-place, every member 
of the pirate band was filled with sus- 
picion, altho a white flag flew at the mast 
head of the ship and another waved at 
the bow of the approaching boat. The 
men in the boat were also entirely un- 
armed, as became evident when they 
drew near the shore. 

In spite of all these signs—that what- 
ever the errand of the strange ship, it 
was peaceful—the bold pirates of Sark 
crowded down to the landing-place brist- 
ling with arms, and ordered the boat to 
keep at a safe distance from the beach. 

** What do you want at Sark? Clear 
out from here; we allow mo one to land,” 
cried the pirate chieftain, a tall, haud- 
some Breton from Marlaix, dressed in 


The mate of the strange ship replied: 
‘*We are bound southwest, laden with 
goods from Flanders. One of our crew 
died this morning; he was a good Catho- 
lic; we wish to bury him in consecrated 
ground; unless we go far out of our 
course there is no such spot nearer than 
your holy chapel built by the pious Bishop 
of Dol. All we ask is permission to land 
the coffin containing our poor comrade 
and inter it in the chapel. We will come 
exactly as you see us, without arms of 
any sort whatever. If you grant us this 
simple request, which as good Christians 
you can hardly deny, we promise to make 
you a suitable present of some of the 
goods we have on board our ship.” 

After some deliberation, the pirates 
were so impressed by the earnest, confid- 





The dwellers on Sark are now a peace- 


of these good sea-folk, who were so will- 
ing to place themselves unarmed in their 
power, that they gave the desired permis- 
sion, the strangers solemnly promising 
that they would allow themselves to be 
searched on landing. 

The boat’s crew returned to the ship in 
high glee; they hardly hoped for such 
success. In anticipation of the plot they 
had planned the ship’s crew had brought 
with them a stout coffin of sufficient size 
to hold a large man. After dark the cof- 
fin was brought on deck. The lid was 
firmly fixed in its place, and yet so con- 
trived that it could be quickly detached. 
The next morning, the weather still 
continuing fine, the coffin was carefully 
lowered into the boat, and a flag was rev- 
erently thrown over it. The pirates were 
all at the landing to await the arrival of 
this unique funeral procession. Each 
sailor, as he stepped on shore, was care- 
fully searched. Relieved to find every 
man of the landing party totally unarm- 
ed the canny islanders laid aside all sus- 
picion, and devoutly assisted to lift the 
heavy coffin out of the boat. The coffin 
was large and heavy; evidently the dead 
man must have been of portly propor- 
tions. The seamen seemed tenderly at- 
tached to their dead comrade. They in- 
sisted on lifting the coffin themselves. It 
was a most anxious moment for all con- 
cerned. 

But the invaders still had a far more 
laborious and dangerous task before them. 
Thesummit of the island where the peo- 
ple lived, and where the chapel stood, 
was over one hundred feet above the 
landing and could be reached only by 
narrow, steep steps, cut in the rock, up 
which it was simply impossible to carry 
the coffin. There was only one way of 
getting it to the top; this was to hoist it 
with stout ropes by main force. Surely 
never was a dead sailor buried under 
greater difficulties! Not only did the sail- 
ors have to do this very hard, severe duty, 
harder far than hoisting a wet topsail, 
but it was also necessary that not one of 
the pirates should lend a hand in haul- 
ing up the coffin; at the same time the 
task had to be done without arousing 
their suspicions. Death was in the air; 
blood must flow before the day would 
close. 

The pirates were not men to show mer- 
cy, and the least suspicion on their part 
meant the massacre of every one of the 
invaders if attacked before they were 
ready. The landing party contrived to 
start up the cliff steps first, and while 
some, nimble as cats, skipped up quickly 
and proceeded to hoist the coffin, the 
others lingered along the steps keeping the 
impatient, but yet unsuspicious pirates in 
the rear. 

While the above incidents were occur- 
ring several of the pirates, moved by their 
covetous and treacherous natures, thought 
it would be a good idea to take the ship’s 
boat and steal on board the ship, whose 
crew they supposed to be all on shore en- 
gaged in the funeral ceremonies. They 
hoped to be able to anticipate the reward 
promised them by ransacking the cabin. 
But when they sprang on deck they were 
fearfully taken aback to see a number of 
lusty fellows spring up armed from be- 
hind the bulwarks, who flew at them 
with great fury, overpowered them, and 
gagged and chained them to ringbolts in 
the deck. 

This done, the sailors sprang into the 
boat and rowed tothe aid of their com- 
panions on shore. As we shall see, they 
reached there none too soon. Immediately 
on getting the coffin to the top of the cliff 
the invaders gathered around it, and hur- 
ried with it to the chapel. The pirates 
also hastened to arrive there first; it was 
nip and tuck which party should first en- 
ter the chapel. But the coffin bearers, 
knowing well the chances at stake, put 
forth herculean exertions; keeping to- 
gether in a close group the sailors crowded 
into the chapel witha haste most unseem- 
ly for a funeral, and closed and fastened 
the door. As soon as this was done they 
opened the mysterious coffin in a twink- 
ling. Instead of a corpse it proved to be 

packed with daggers, cleavers, halberds, 
swords and a blunderbuss or two, with 





ing manner and straightforward honesty 
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selves and were soon ready for the deadly 
affray. 

The pirates were now furiously knock- 
ing for admittance. If not exactly sure 
of the purpose of the invaders, they were 
by this time exceedingly suspicious that 
such singular proceedings at a funeral 
boded no good. There was mischief 











“brewing, and it behooved them to find 


out what all this meant without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

They found out sooner than they ex- 
pected, and in a very unpleasant way, 
when the captain of the ship in a tone of 
thunder cried, ‘‘ Open the door! And now 
my brave men, do your best! Cut and 
slay! Giveno quarter! Strike home!” 
The door flew open and forth rushed a 
troop of armed men falling into the midst 
of the band of pirates. Taken altogether 
unawares, the latter, altho the most nu- 
merous, fled in every direction pursued 
by the ship’s crew. Some were cut down 
on the spot; others leaped panic-struck 
over the edge of the cliffs and were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks beluw. 
Others threw themselves into the sea and 
were drowned. But a good number 
gathered in a rocky angle, and being 
armed prepared to make a desperate re- 
sistance which might have been success- 
ful, as they still nearly equaled the invad- 
ersin number. But at that critical mo- 
ment the other men from the ship ar- 
rived; after a short and desperate fight 
the pirates were overcome, Those who 
were taken alive were thrown from the 
cliffs, not one being left on the island, 
At sunset the other pirates who had been 
seized on the ship were aJso hanged at 
the yardarm. Not one escaped. The 
vengeance was bloody indeed; but then 
it should be remembered that many a 
hopeless crew had been sent to the boitom 
of the sea by these same cruel and treach- 
erous ruffians who for so long a time had 
made the island of Sark a terror to the 
mariners of all nations. Since that 
bloody tragedy the island has been the 
abode of peace. 

New YORK CIty. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





THREE EASY SQUARE WORDS. 


a2 * * xa * ** * 
000 000 000 
ooo oo0°0 ooo 
The left-hand word across; 1, Equal 


value; 2, asingle number; 3, a color. 

Middle word: 1, A near relative; 2, anum- 
ber; 3, not old. 

Right-hand word: 1, A period; 2, aninstru- 
ment of warfare; 3, the close. 

The three words across a dwelling-place 
for a pastor. 


GEOGRAPHICAL JOININGS, 


1. Join together a place for animals and 
a sign, and make a country. 

2. Anger and earth, and make an island. 

3. An article used at doors in houses, and 
an article and a kitchen utensil, and make a 
cake. 

4. The head of workmen and a weight, 
and make a city of Massachusetts. 

5. The price of passage and in good condi- 
tion, and make a cape. 

6. Cleansing and a weight, and make a 
prominent city of the U. S. 

7. In a rage and to be relieved of, and 
make a city in Europe. 

8. To be angry, an article, an illuminat- 
ing article and a vehicle, and make an isl- 
and. 

- 9. Anarticleof food and the substance of 
which it is made, and make a channel. 

10. Battles and a carpenter’s tool, and 
make a European city. 

11. Amusement and time, and make a 
bay. 

12, A month and an article, and make a 
capital city of the South. 

13. A boy’s nickname anda near relation, 
and make a capital city. 

14. Of the masculine gender anda trou- 
blesome animal, and make a capital city. 

15. A religous service and a vowel, and 
make a city. 

16. A young lady, exists, a small taste of 
liquid and a printer’s term, and maké a river. 

17. A young lady, belonging to us, and a 
personal pronoun, and make a river. 

18. A negro calls his master, to masticate 
(phonetic), and intervening pieces in pile- 





which the sailors hurriedly armed them- 


driving, and make an Eastern State, 
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19. Of recent make, a conjunction, and 
rests upon for support, and make a Southern 


city A. A. 
PENTAGON, 


ao, nnn 


1, [n ice; 2, an adverb of — 8, a calca- 
reous animal secretion; 4, to decrease; 5, 
guided. A. C. K. 

_ REMARKABLE ANAGRAMS.—Selected. 

The letters composing each of the eight 
following words may be transposed so as to 
form another word, as pears, spare. 

1, Analogist; 2, treason; 3, hanging; 4, 
pursuer; 5, imprecates; 6, stagnation; 7, 
stipulated; 8, enumerations. AUNT SUE. 

CHARADE, 


* Madame,” the lawyer said, ‘‘’Tis last 
That you will win your case. 

My first bound every juror fast, 
I saw it in each face. 


And you may pass the rest of life 
In whole, and joy and ease; 
And what concerns me, in the strite, 
Is, I shall have fat fees.”’ 
STAR PUZZLE. 
4 


wu 


3 
1. From 1 to 2 refers. 
2. From 1 to 3 to adjust. 
3. From 2 to 3 to conceal. 


4. From 4 to 5separate. 
5. From 4 to 6 an Arabian. 
6. From 5 to 6 « portable light. 
A. C.K 
ANAGRAMS.—Selected, 
Pa rob a pet. Coral rope. Panic ties a 


cat. Can I see Bo? Now sing. Men’s 
money. Cheat trials. Scale its chin. Heart 
bolt. Should fire. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
From Pharpar to the Indus, 
Pharpar 


HREHE 
HRAEE 
eeRRREE 
HHEHHEE 
HEE RE 

Indus 
1. Pharpar; 2, a city of Europe of impor- 
tance; 3, the religion of Mahomet; 4, the 
tirst of August; 5, a large dog; 6, a town of 

Ohio; 7, Indus. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 3p. 


GREEK CROSS, 


RABID 
S E E 
R Cc L 
O G eon BD H A 
BECLOUOD ED 
EM DUN M FE" 
Ss D N 
O EKER 
UN DER 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
New York 
Yorkshire 
Shiretown 
Township 
Shippen 
Penman 
Mango 
Goshen 
DIAMOND. 
» : 

LIE 
LUCRE 
Pi.¢c2?U & & 
ERUCA 
ERA 
E 












Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Hourews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [654 ; 












“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





NentinaL OOD 


THIs ag aa AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 


EPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm, A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
aes it would be difficult to conceive of anything 


more wh and delici It has justly 
FOR “WVALIDS AND THE AGED 


uired the reputation of being the salvator 
an incomparable 

growth and protectio 
INFANTS AAD CHILDREN emperor nutritive n 


aliment for the 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
d Habl 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; ana a, renianie 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 














FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
| THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 





























'BANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALLOTHERS FOR 


a, beau, bilany, 
Saf aly & Economy, 


Gives Srgapy White 

i 

SuPeRIOR 1N WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu. 

Prices Lower THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit. 
Several attractive styles, 

EB Ask your oi ~~ it, 

Take no 

















New York, 


What's the News? 


Thousands of people want to 
know what is going on in the ama- 
teur photographic world. It sha!] 
be our business to tell them from 
time to time in the columns of this 
paper. Whence should such news 
issue if not from photographic 
headquarters, Scovill & Adams 
Co., 423 Broome St , New York ? 

P. S.—When in this city do not fail 
to call there. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11]b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig e 
aud bears his signa- 

ture in blue, thus: 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


NTRONKS, PAS, 
14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 


N. B. Light Trunks for Steamer and Euro- 
eantravel, 


Chicago, Boston. 














—. sa Ro ready 


and guarantee to 
“af ie.tee Slip, N. Y. City. 


send for sam 
SEELEY BROTHEs. 


best in the 
pag aled for 
Beauty Ducabllity and 
Economy. It is guaran- 


tees. 1. ya a to try a if ee not for sale in your neigh- 


elt OID” 3 ond Soe. for and 
‘lia! me — peed - —e 


ine ahaa to GEO. C cteMen ENT 
& CO., ess East be ad New Naw York Gy N > Me 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE C0,, 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


CARPETS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


We are showing the largest and most 
varied assortment of any retail house. 
You are invited to an inspection. 











ALSO CLOsIN@ OUT A LARGE VARIETY OF 
LAST SEASON’S PATTERNS AT EXCEEDING ‘SY 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


SOME WILTON VELVETS, $1.00 YD. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 55c per yd. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
SELECTIONS CAN BE MADE NOW FOR DELIV- 
ERY LATER IN THE SEASON. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


40 & 42 W. 14th St.. N. Y. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 


Church, Chime and School Bells. 











MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C ,urches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 2:als. For more than half acentury 
___boted tor r superiority over all oth ers. 








BAR RY AS < tne LI be 
£4. g, Ticapherous 


FOR THE 


reg HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfumed, re- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald. 
ness and gray hair, and 
causes the hair to grow 
Infallible for curing erup- 
tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 


Js 


Thick, Soft and a 
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PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 











The Latest qgrovement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertica » 
9 nersacatalty. Can be used either with Films 
ate: 


PROTECTED BY at gh AND ANOTHER 
ENDING, 


Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 


E.&H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an Safailing remedy for 
Bright's disease, diabetes, all ney and bladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bility and all diseases peculiar to females. 

THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TO ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


} A one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity 500 
Open the yearround., Cuisine unsurpassed 
Within the'h hote lisa 
ODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish Russian, Electric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. - pbaolutely no Ma. 
laria. Surroundings picturesqu 
25 miles from Kansas Ned on the C.M. & St. P. B’y 
For illustrated pamphlet. address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co.., H. C, FisH, Gen'l Manager. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hotei has been enlarged by adding the “ Sum- 
ner House.” It now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses, ali of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. On hundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 18 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 




















Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


Much enlarged; increased facilities for treatment, 
Electro-Thermal, Turkish, Roman, Pine and all Hy- 
dropathic Baths; Electricity in all its forms; Dr. 
Evrns’s treatment of Catarrh, and a!l respiratory 
diseases by inhalation with C ondensed Air; inhalations 








quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





of Hot Air for Pulmonary diseases; Massage, etc. Open 
from Oct. 15 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 











NUTRITION 2222 Sens 


for making new and pure blood. 





Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR Ei EAR 


CUSHIONS. Whispers hea: 
ful ——- all S odie pat. Til are. book 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N 


| ee & HEAG NOISES CURED by 





proofs free. Address 
NO PAIN! 
A-CORN SALVE NO POISON} 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY Lag nd 
Pais = pins it my feet are ip @ better condition than 
been ~ a 

A. COLLINS, Havana, Il. 

OLD BY onséane” OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 







eae ad 


ri 
ies Deefeot Sey. perfect limp: pity. - aes . a 
use— its consumers no moré than the ua tt 
It ts ily obtaipabl il well. ce ian pee haven 6s abounding iL the é&tures. 





use—I 
Because Gt 


uestionably the purest 








| BP, Cotton of 
tobingon our Dye. 
Retail stores 
bye. Ri Bro a a; 
‘ . way, an 
uaranteed Westlith St., 
not to New York. 
| crock. 107 State St., 
| Chica, 
The wearing 49 West St., 
Boston. 
quality un- 61 Buclia 
rpassed. ve jeve- 
Me land. and 251 
Send for St.,Cin- 
price-list. cinnati. O. 
ortright Metal Roof Compa 
metal Tiles and Slates for alt kinds of iaidings 
Best Roofing in the World. Philadelpbis. Pa. 





GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. i. SOHIEKE BELIN & CO,, New 





Is First in importance. 


ond in all illness. 


blood-making and tissue-building properties. 
enters into its composition, it being a Food only, but the most 


Medication sec 
Perfect Nutrition 


is possible with BOVININE, containing as it does every element necessary 
BOVININE wakes the flesh firm and 
rosy; gives color to the lips and cheeks and brightens the eyes by its 


No medication whatever 


effective 


as yet devised by human research and experiment. 





nd best t CORLIVER OILIN THE WORLD. 
‘ork: Sele Agents for United States und Canada, 
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TIMELY LABORS AND DUTIES. 
BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


AFTER a winter remarkable for its almost 
summer-like temperature, March proved 
cold and stormy and April opened unfavor- 
ably for soil cultivators. Farmers and gar- 
deners, therefore, enter upon the seed-time 
season under somewhat discouraging con- 
ditions. The rough weather of the past 
few weeks having precluded much out- 
door work there will be great need of extra 
activity to make amends for unexpected 
hindrances. indeed, farm work has been 
so greatly delayed in many parts of the 
country that cultivators must necessarily 
make unusu3l efforts to perform the labors 
that will devolve upon them during the 
month or more ensuing. Many will find it 
expedient to modify their plan of opera 
tions, and some may perhaps be compelled 
to make material changes of program for 
the season. However, those who find them- 
selves unable to prepare and plant as many 
acres as they intended, must perforce be 
content to cultivate less and make their 
arrangements accordingly. As we have 
aforetime advised, it is better to cultivate 
only five or ten acres of corn, and do it 
well, than to attempt thrice that number, 
if it mast be done ina hasty, slip shod man- 
ner. Instead of planting “one acre more,” 
as Horace Greeley once advised farmeis to 
do, it may this year be wise for many a soil 
tiller to plant one (or several) acres less 
than he had contemplated. 

But whether planting and cultivating 
few or many acres—and as to which course 
shall be pursued must depend upon situa- 
tion and circumstances—every farmer and 
gardener should be on the alert and push 
his work earnestly and industriously. At 
such a season, when much is required to be 
done in little time, system and oraer are of 
the firat importance to assure a successful 
opeaing and prosecution of field operations, 
while the garden and orchard must neces- 
sarily receive more or less attention. When 
so many things simultaneously demand the 
eye and action of the cultivator some mat- 
ters are likely to be overlooked, and this is 
especially the case with such as undertake 
to do more than can be done properly and 
in its season. In many instances this may 
be avuided by substituting for some crops 
intended to nave been raised such others as 
will require less time and atten‘ion. For 
example, instead of attempting to raise 
hoed crops, which require much care and 
labor in cultivation, even with the aid of 
the most improved implements now in use 
among good husbandmen, the wise farmer 
will sow more grain, or seed to grass a por- 
tion of the Jand upon which he had planned 
to grow what could only be advantageously 
produced by the exercise of considerable 
muscular manipluation. If rural readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT who find themselves 
in a dilemma, with apparently herculean 
tasks to perform in a period so limited as 
to render it almost or quite impossible, will 
so modify or change their plans that what- 
ever they do undertake can be done season- 
ably and thoroughly, they will doubtless 
find it to their advantage in mind, body 
and estate. 

Taking it for granted that such wide- 
awake ruralists as read this journal, have 
already secured good seeds, fertilizers and 
implemesats, and employed a sufficient force 
of men and teams to prosecute the «pring 
campaign vigorously, itis perhaps needless 
to offer any suggestions thereupon; ard yet 
we are constrained to say that those who 
have neglected to provide such all-impor- 
tant factors of success, will be likely to 
regret their procrastination in the discharge 
ofa duty incumbent upon all who fill the 
earth with the hope of reward. Farmers 
who are equipped with the essential requi- 
site; named can proceed with their field 
work to advantage as soon as the vernal 
season—real spring—opens wide (or warm) 
enough to afford them opportunity. Itisa 
great advantage to have everything ready 
to begin work at the earliest moment prac- 
ticable at this season, especially when much 
ground is to be prepared and planted in a 
limited period. In such cases the prudent, 
forecasting farmer, who has provided all 
that may be needed beforehand, is not 
cnly sure to get the stert of his slack, 
never-ready neighbors at seeding-time, but 
also in the abundance and yield of his crops 
when they are harvested. In fact, it is the 
ever-ready, prompt and progressive wan 
who wins, in farming, as well as in every 
other industrial pursuit. 

Domestic animals require watchful care 
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until warm, settled weather. Provide well 
for all dams and their young and protect 
them from exposure to cold and storms. 
Stock should not be turned out until the 
grass has got a good start and the soil is 
well settled, and even then some will need 
rations. Put all working teams in condi- 
tion for spring work. Horsesthatdo heavy 
service need plenty of strengthening food— 
more grain and less coarse forage. Protect 
them from draughts when warm by blan- 
keting or otherwise. Guard against galls, 
etc.. by the use of clean and soft har. 
ness. Cows about to come in should be 
carefully watched and given comfortable 
quarters and kind treatment. Wise farm- 
ers usually keep all the good heifer calves. 
Ewes and lambs ought to be well protected 
and given liberal rations to prevent suffer- 
ing from either exposure or lack of nour- 
ishment. Swine need exercise and will do 
good in the orchard if allowed a run there. 
Charcoal is good forswine, aud they should 
be given it occasionally. Poultry pay at 
this season, if ever; so don’t neglect your 
birds if you want fresh eggs and spriug 
chickens galore. If the fowls are troubled 
with vermin, use kerosene upon the roosts 
and walls of the poultry house. 

The spring campaign on the farm, and in 
the garden and orchard as well, will in- 
volve much work of importance; for the 
thorough preparation of the soil and the 
proper planting of early crops require both 
care and skill in manipulation. Those who 
devote many acres to spring cereals and 
hoed crops will find it difficult to prepare 
their ground for seeding at the usual sea- 
son; and some will probably be obliged to 
adopt our suggestion about cultivating a 
less area than they had intended But 
whether few or many acres are planted, it 
is true economy to prepare the ground in 
the best manner, making a good seed-bed 
and fertilizing liberally. 

Of field crops, spring wheat is the first to 
be sown in all sections where it is grown, 
and it should be put in as early as the soil 
can be prepared. Among the crops to fol- 
low are oats, barley, beets and potatoes. 
The sowing or planting of these will de- 
pend much upon the condition of the soil, 
which ought not only to be properly pre- 
pared, but improved by previous under and 
surface drainage wherever necessary. Ex- 
tra tillage to make a good seed-bed, plenty 
of some rich fertilizer and proper after 
culture, are items which count materially 
in raising hoed crops—notably such ascorn, 
beets and potatoes. Oats should also be 
sown very early. Give the swindling spec- 
ulators in “ Bohemian” and other much- 
lauded and high-priced oats a wide berth, 
and sow a variety with ample foliage that 
produces an abundant grain. Using such 
seed you will be likely to get a good crop 
of forage, even if the grain fails. Clover 
seed may be sown now, the earlier the bet- 
ter, on winter graius and on grass land laid 
down last season. Running a smoothing- 
harrow over the ground will prepare it for 
the seed without tearing up the crop 
enough to cause injury. Such forage crops 
as peas, spring rye, oats, etc., may be sown 
in succession, once in two weeks. Pars- 
nips—an excellent crop for milk produc- 
tion, and also for neat cattle—should be 
sown early. Mangels and sugar heets are 
also best when put in early, but carrots 
sown any time befcre midsummer will pro- 
duce well. 

Meadows and pastures should be looked 
after this month, for they are profitable in- 
stitutions. Grass lands pay good dividends, 
notably in the New England and Middle 
States, when well managed. Growing timo- 
thy hay for market is profitable in many 
localities. Meadow lands may be rolled as 
soon as the tramping of the team wil! do no 
injury. The process will press the heaved 
roots and stones back into place, and make 
a smooth surface for the operation of ma- 
chinery. Torender them profitable sources 
of revenue, all meadows should not only be 
made fertile, but properly drained and kept 
clear of obstructions.- Many old meadows 
would be far more productive if plowed up 
and reseeded. Pastures are often greatly 
neglected, and sometimes by those who 
claim to be good farmers. Various kinds 
of pasture grasses should be tried to learn 
which is best adapted to thesoil. Some one 
has suggested that our farmers need to visit 
Eogland and other old countries to study 
the subject of permanent pastures and 
meadows to fully appreciate the value of 
mixed grasses—adding that, instead of a 
half-dozen sorts, we should grow a score or 
more kinds upon the same field. Old pas- 
tures may be greatly improved by the use 
of some good fertilizer. The yield of many 
a pasture might be doubled without much 
trouble or expense. More attention ought 
to be given to providing shade and water in 
myriads of pastures, 
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The fruit garden and orchard need care 
and attention now. This is the season for 
tree-planting over a large portion of the 
country, and it is a work which should be 
well done wherever undertaken. Trees, 
shrubs, etc., not already received <r en- 
gaged should be ordered at once. Great 
pains should be taken in preparing the 
ground for fruit trees, and deep and wide 
holes made, so that the roots may have 
plenty of room to spread in every di- 
rection. Before planting cut smooth all 
broken roots and trim back the top to one- 
third or one-half ot last year’s growth. 
Spread the roots out well in setting, and 
place fine topsoil pext to them; then fill in 
slowly and press down the earth firmly. 
Special care is necessary in planting all 
kinds of trees, shrubs and vines to assure a 
good start and thrifty growth. See that 
grafting is well done, if at all, in your or- 
chard and fruit garden. Cut off and burn 
all twigs which barbor the tent caterpillar, 
and guard against other insect enemies. 
Now is the time to plant cuttings of grape- 
vines, currants, etc., kept over winter. Pre- 
pare to grow more small fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, etc. Clean out 
old strawberry beds, and plant new ones if 
the soil is in proper condition. In starting 
new beds depend chiefly on well-known va- 
rieties of good reputation. 

The kitchen garden should not be neg- 
lected, even if field work is pressing. Se- 
cure good seed of the best varieties of veg- 
etables, and see that the ground is well 
prepared and enriched for its reception— 
two important factors of success in garden- 
ing. Professional gardeners forward plants 
by startiug their seeds in a hot-bed or 
green-house, but window-boxes of suitable 
size, and three or four inches deep, will fur- 
nish plants enough for an ordinary garden. 
But most farmers wait and plant in the 
open ground. Beets, spinach, onions, 
round peas, etc., may be sown very early, 
but beans, cucumbers, and all others of the 
melon tamily, tomatoes, etc., may be put 
in at the corn-planting season. A good 
asparagus bed is a necessity, and if there 
is none in your garden be sure to start one 
this spring. Successive crops of radishes. 
lettuce, etc., of which the season is very 
short, may be secured hy sowing weekly 
until hot weather. It is well to now pro- 
vide a supply of bean-poles, pea brush and 
trellises for tomatoes. 

Plant flowers, shrubs and vines about the 
house to add to its attractiveness, and oth 
erwise improve and ornament your sur- 
roundings. Make neat fences, trellises and 
arbors. Repair buildings, use paint and 
whitewash liberally, and substitute gates 
for bars wherever expedient all over your 
premises. These improvements not only 
tell in appearances, but increase the intrin- 
sic value of a homestead. This is the sea- 
son for improving the highways, also for 
making and repairing walks and roads on 
one’s own grounds; and as “ charity begins 
at home,” let not these items be neglected. 

The foregoing suggestions and reminders 
are made in the interest of good culture 
and management—unot as admonitions. To 
all ryral readers of THE INDEPENDENT we 
heartily wish godspeed in the earnest and 
arduous labors of this very busy season; 
and may every well-directed effort of head 
and hand be abundantly rewarded at the 
appropriate season. 





EDUCATING TOWARD THE FARM. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








ARE our schools educating toward the 
farm or away fromit ? Itis truly comical 
to see the performances of some of our fruit 
growers, who have been to the common 
schools and possibly the higher. One of 
my neighbors has industriously sprayed 
the tent caterpillar, supposing he was fix- 
ing the codlin motb. As to any minutize 
of knowledge touching entomology of bot- 
avy or ornithology, none of it can be had 
in our common schools. In the district 
school of New York State not the slightest 
attempt is made to consider the culture or 
growth or structure of the vegetable world— 
the friends and the foes of the farmer and 
horticulturist—or the structure and nature 
of any form of animal life. There is, how- 
ever, an addendum to our three famous 
R’s (which are now to be pronounced with 
a Celtic trill) called physiology. But Ido 
not exaggerate in saying that the children 
that attend the common schools of the 
Eastern States are in no way being pre- 
pared for those surroundings which consti- 
tute farm life. 

Meanwhile our cities grow, grow, grow, 
not only in breadth but hight, not only in 
wealth but in misery—and we boast of 
them. Edward Bellamy can see nothing 
better ahead in his vision ef 2000 than enor- 


mous cities with national workshops, and 
his only relief is that the Government pap 
is enough to feed the whole mass. I see 
nothing delightful in any such vision. Our 
New England farms are being literally de- 
serted, given up to whatever or whoever 
will take them. Michigan has deserted 
lands, so also Virginia; and the same ten- 
dency unchecked will in time sweep the 
farmers off half the land of the United 
States. The Government, General and 
State, allows te destructive processes to go 
on which denude our slopes of alluvial soil 
and rob our valleys of water, while our 
schools teach grammar,arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. The cities grow fat and the farms 
grow lean; but it has been proved that 
cities would not be able to exist without 
a constant inflow of fresh blood. Then gen- 
erations of city life on the average exhaust 
the stock’s vitality. Our real need now is 
not larger cities, but more farm population. 
Toe problem is not the distribution of pro- 
ductio:s but the distribution of producers. 
Chis is really the most serious problem. 
We are now carrying our food to the eaters; 
we must learn to carry the eaters to the 
food Toere is not the least question but the 
United States could feed tive times its present 
population, and do it well, and house and 
clothe them comfortably. The trouble is 
we have oureaters in one place and our 
food in another. Our railroads are running 
everywhere to carry food to the aggregated 
mouths. Our cities are out of proportion 
to the demands of industry. The crowded 
wage-workers cannot rely upon regular 
employment; they elbow each other down 
and out in the universal struggle fur exist- 
ence. Now this struggle we are not to get 
rid of; but its terms can be so modified by 
education as to ameliorate if not prevent 
all misery. 

Congl»merating or massing and migra- 
tion are two instincts that come in our ani- 
mal heredity. Rodents and birds and all 
sorts of wild creatures, even butterflies, will 
migrate periodically. The passion breaks 
out in the largest and the smallest from 
buffaloes to ants. Negroes if leit to them- 
selves will migrate periodically like the ani- 
mal world. It isnot a desirable instinct to 
cultivate. The homing instinct is at the 
heart of civilization. Can we allow our 
educative forces to ally themselves to the 
lower impulses and antagonize the higher? 
The bottom of the difficulty is not some 
mystery that no one can get at, but is 
easily discovered. We are educating away 
from the farms and not toward them. | 
have carefully, again and again, looked 
into these queer little red and white build- 
lngs along our roadsides. The children are 
pretty and interesting. They learn to read 
and spell and write, and get a little be- 
sides. But the main education of these 
children is elsewhere. They hear the 
steam-whistle; they see the telegraph wires; 
the, read or hear read the daily newspaper. 
The world has come to them calling them 
to see aud hearand be. Every one wishes 
to get out of narrowness into breadth, out 
of ruts and meagerness. Now if your 
schools will not broaden out farm life in 
proportion, enlarge home to meet the new 
ambition, these young folks will follow the 
wires and railroads; they will join the 
migrants and the herds and give up homes. 
Then we shall have a hundred or more 
Georgics to tell us what to do. We must 
tax the land after we have educated all the 
people off the land. Tax tbe land to run 
the cities. Very well, try taxing the de- 
serted farms of New Hampshire to begin 
with; and feed the Nationalists on the in- 
come. 

There is one thing in the schools that I 
find really getting the upper hand, and tbat 
is piccures. I sincerely believe that the one 
greatest educator in our common schools 
to-day is not the text but thepictures. The 
publishers understand this and press it. 
The books overflow with illustration; but 
nine-tenths of these pictures have nothing 
or very little todo with the text; they are 
simply imaginary, or are put in for effect. 
These pictures express not the world of 
words and books, but the world of things— 
houses, cities, enterprises of all sorts that 
bewitch the imagination and arouse desires. 
Nine out of ten of your boys and girls get 
the most of their education from the pic- 
tures, and will follow the pictures as soon 
as they can. It really is no longer the bock 
age that we livein, and we must understand 
it. The power of the pictures joins with 
the power of the railroad whistle and calls 
our young folks to go. 

Tarning now to our higher education in 
colleges and universities, are we getting 
anything better? Ina few of the universi- 
ties, yes. In most of the colleges, no. 
These were not founded to create farmers, 
and they successfully carry out their origi- 
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farm life. A student in college who an- 
nounces that his purpose is to become a 
farmer is at least considered a queer fellow. 
I would not advise him to doit. Hereabout 
there are few college-bred farmers who 
have not too much classics and belle lettres 
and too little knowledge of soils and Nature. 
The academic atmosphere is not farm at- 
mosphere. But in some of the colleges and 
universities the frontage is toward the land 
and production. Cornell makes good agri- 
culturists. It will not do to experiment on 
the end of farming, but Professor Caldwell 
and such men are creating a taste for the 
very best sort of manipulating vegetable 
and animal life for the advantage of the 
community. The proportion of work in this 
direction is, however, very small. Most of 
our colleges are still religiously associated. 
and aim rather to subserve asect with min- 
isters than to educate for the distinct end 
of sustaining a taste for land culture. 

Now what can we do about it, or can we 
do anything ? Can our common school ed- 
ucation be adjusted so that the young shall 
be educated toward and for the farms, and 
not from them? Certainly, if it is possible, 
it is so only by a radical change of method 
and aim. In the first place the farm must 
be made interesting. Ido not see one sin- 
gle thing about a single text-book, orin any 
line of lessons that makes farm life attract- 
ive. Let us begin with arithmetic. The 
boy invariably considers mathematical 
knowledge as a door opened for trade. He 
intends to use his knowledge in keeping 
books; but what farmer keeps books? What 
book-keeping teaches a tarmer to do so? 
He buys and sells at loose ends. He rarely 
kaows his outgoes or income except by the 
amount of cash in his pocket or the size of 
his mortgage. Grocers and dry-goods 
dealers have to keep careful accounts. 
Turn to geography. It bas only one in- 
variable effect, that of teaching the child 
that home is a very narrow, uninteresting 
spot, and that the great cities are chiefly 
points of interest. The leaning tower of 
Pisa is a center of attraction, not anything 
about the lad’s farm. As for history, it 
has much the- same effect, and if it will only 
help to make him a good citizen, it is well. 
I fear it rarely does that. Nowl1 am not 
grumbling at the effort to: widen out the 
minds of the children, and make them cos- 
mopolitan, if it is not done at the expense 
of something else quite as important. We 
need to create and establish the home in- 
stinct first. After you have done that the 
next point to directly aim at is to make 
good and understanding citizens of a Re- 
public; neither of these are done; but in- 
stead merchants and internationalists are 
made. The boy gets first no inspiration as 
to the place which is his—by birth and 
duty; second, little or none as to his obli- 
gations as a citizen of the State. I have 
gone through school after school and find 
these two things are not at the bottom of 
American education. Moral education is 
involved in these two fundamental obliga- 
tions. Bring up the young to recognize 
obligations of a primary sort, and they will 
easily and naturally reach on to obliga- 
tioas of a higher sort. ‘‘ What shall we do 
about it?’”? Reconsider the aim of our 
schools and schooling, and consider that 
the end is to point toward farm life 
predominantly, and the wisest methods of 
production, and the laws that govern, not 
trade, but creating and using the good 
things that lie in the world’s elements. 

The boys and girls must be taught about 
plants and animals. To give them a good 
knowledge of the zoology and botany of 
their homes I would make the very central 
thought of their education. Grammar will 
mostly take care of itself, and so will spell- 
ing and penmanship, if you give a basis of 
knowledge that stirs up and quickens the 
mind. I would have a plan of this kind, 
instead of geography begin with geology. 
Geography is a knowledge of the surface of 
the earth. It points away from home life. 
Geology gives a knowledge of the earth 
uncerfoot, of the streams and soils and 
rocks. It makes every gand grain and peb- 
ble and clay bed interesting. It opens the 
eyes to ten thousand things the farmer has 
daily to touch or see. Geology I would fol- 
low with biology in its two branches—zool- 
Ogy and botony. Every child should un- 
derstand the history of Life; the life that 
peoples the earth, especially about himself. 
Then he should know himself as a factor 
in animal life and his relative power and 
position, and his obligation toall other life. 
He should see what it is to be at the head of 
the animal kingdom and to be trustee of 
all past life development; the crowning 
work of millions of years of life evolution. 
He should understand a cow and a horse in 
their zoological relations, and to some ex- 
tent anatomically. As for plants botany as 
@ mere lot of pigeon-holes of names isa 


detestably useless affair; but each child 
shuuld be led out into the fields to learn to 
see well and hear well the infinity about 
him; he* should feel that in reality ‘he is 
as near the center of the world and of the 
universe on his farm as if in New York or 
London. When Thoreau was in the Maine 
woods he came onan old chopper in the 
forests, miles from any settlement. The 
backwoodsman stopped his ax to ask where 
the stranger was from. ‘‘From Boston,”’ 
answered Thoreau, with something of a 
metropolitan dignity. ‘‘ Don’t you hate to 
live so fur cff?’’ was the rejoinder. The old 
chopper was right. His home and work 
were the center of the land to him. All 
else was more or less off. x 
What is there on the farm that school 
considers? Notathing. The books point 
elsewhere. The English are beginning to 
feel this keenly; and the project of estab- 
lishing school gardens or bits of farms, if 
you please, is considered. Mr. Sewell read 
recently before the British Association at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne a paper in which he 
outlined a school botanical garden. The 
manual culture adjunet to our schools is ex- 
cellent in teaching the use of tools, but not 
if all the tools are to be artisans’ tools and 
not farmers’ tools. I see no reason why the 
garden and garden tools may not be had as 
well asthe shop and carpenters’ tools, or 
clay modeling and drawing—an ability that 
should be the endowment of every child 
that attends an American school. Garden- 
ing and horticulture are legitimate studies. 
What I contend for is that things and 
not words shall constitute the basis of 
mental culture. Conversing with a college 


instructor, he replied, “‘We can do vef¥"| 


littlein supplanting the classics with every- 
day lore or science until the high schoo)s 
are revolutionized, and they require a pre- 
liminary chapge in the common schools.” 
This is true; so true that in my own family 
I employ three tutors instead of sending 
my boys and girls to the schools. The cur- 
riculum is geology followed by biology in 
its two branches of zoology and botany. 
Then history and geography, chemistry 
and physics follow. Drawing and music, 
with mathematics, begin at the beginning 
and continue through the whole course. Is 
this a stupid or a dangerous course with 
boys from eight to fourteen? Not in my 
judgment vor in my experience. These 
studies are far more elemental and simple 
than grammar and Latin; and: intensely 
more interesting, and I think than the 
common studies of a district school. Only 
two recitations are allowed daily, and the 
rest of the time is devoted to horticulture, 
shop work, etc. For one boy, with an in- 
tense biasto mechanics, I have built a shop 
with full furnishing of tools. The second 
prefers avimals, and has his horse, with 
manual and physical culture to accord. 
The third is, at seven, an enthusiast over 
plants; he will enjoy weeding half a day 
if allowed to take possession of novelties 
in the way of chance seedlings. These he 
cultivates successfuily. You will hunt 
sharply for a weed or cultivated plant that 
he cannot name. He is allowed, like the 
others, no book work until seven years old. 
Before that the only object is to teach 
them to observe, or, rather, aid them 
in natural observation. This is what lam 
compelled to do or send my children where 
they cannot get what J desire they should 
get, and what they need. 

Is a revolution needed ? Shall we go on 
with the elementary and successive teach- 
ings of the essentially classic age ? Object 
lessons pointed the way. We must escape 
from the old system altogether. It may 
seem a mere sensational statement to say we 
have lived through the book age into the 
age of things, for our primary schools, as 
our colleges, are working away from the 
effort to make professional men, to make 
men of affairs. Our colleges are largely 
handicapped in reform for lack of more 
complete reform below. But I have based 
my argument on the demead for an educa- 
tion that will save our agriculture, preserve 
our national land-lore, and make our homes 
stable and our progress secure. 

CuiinTon, N. Y. 
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